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Dr. Jordan, in his **The Call of the 
Twentieth Century/' says that the new 
age will demand men of good taste, who 
care for the best they know, and adds 
that *' vulgarity is satisfaction with mean 
things. That is vulgar which is poor of 
its kind. There is a kind of music called 
rag-time, — vulgar music, with catchy 
tunes, — catchy to those who do not 
know nor care for things better. There 
are men satisfied with rag-time music, 
with rag-time theaters, with rag-time 
politics, rag-time knowledge, rag-time 
religion." 

This is well put. One of the most 
threatening aspects of life to-day is that 
form of vulgarity that finds cheap satis- 
faction in inferior things. The tendency 
is seen in books in a marked degree. 
The sensational novel is the rag-time of 
literature, and is welcomed by thousands 
who cannot appreciate a really good 
book. Through them false and unwhole- 
some conceptions of life are gained. It 
is pathetic to see some poor working-girl 
in a street-car eagerly following the love 
affairs of Lady Arabella and Lord Fitz- 
hugh, and unconsciously building hopes, 
possibly expectations, of a mortal hero 
of some such style who will snatch her 
from her sordid life, or else preparing 
for a settled notion that she is unjustly 
kept from such happiness by the con- 
spiracy or injustice of **the rich.'' 
Equally pathetic, at the other extreme 
of society, is the young w^oman who finds 
rottenness attractive and palatable, 
when it is printed in French, or the 
young man who, if he reads anything, 
hunts for something which he thinks is 
racy. 
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Rag-time plays, or the coarse vaude- 
ville attractions that nightly crowd the 
cheap theaters, are the more demoraliz- 
ing since they are interspered with some 
really meritorious and enjoyable presen- 
tations that draw people w^ho otherwise 
would not countenance the questionable. 
The popularity of rag-time music is not 
to be doubted, and its catchy movement 
has a certain charm of its own, not of 
the highest order, but within the range 
of those quite unable to enjoy what the 
gallery god calls ** misery music." 
When Sousa plays a rag-time march it 
is in keeping with the occasion and the 
purpose, and is exhilarating, but the 
wide-spread usurpation of foreign terri- 
tory is appalling. A company of Amer- 
icans recently visiting Japan were en- 
joying a Japanese version of Othello, in 
which the greatest actor of Japan took 
part, when between the acts the orches- 
tra struck into rag-time, and four Japs 
in burnt-cork burst upon the stage in a 
cake-walk. The worst feature of the 
surprise was that the actors turned to 
the box containing the American party, 
with evident expectation of applause at 
what they intended as a concession to 
American taste. 



Rag-time politics we have in great 
plenty. We have hard work to find any 
other when it is concerned with munici- 
pal affairs. Delegates selected by a few 
representatives of the ** organization,'* 
coming together with the appearance of 
being free men, deliberatinor on matters 
of policy, and intent upon naming can- 
didates who will reflect credit upon the 
party by administering the affairs of the 
city with integrity and ability, but really 
ready to do the bidding of a self-ap- 
pointed coterie cf party leaders. In- 
stead of a convention representing a 
great party, wt find a ratification meet- 
ing which by acclamation indorses the 
selection made by the leaders of the 



organization. The representation feature 
at the basis of the convention theory is 
wholly lost sight of, and we have ap- 
parently complete ** satisfaction with 
mean things" in politics. 



Rag-time education we need" not en- 
large upon. All that is not of the best 
is included under the term. StuflBng with 
undigested facts, — the winning of rank 
in the class as the objective point of 
effort, — machine-made pupils, turned on 
a lathe to an exact pattern, — parrot-like 
recitations, with not an ounce of think- 
ing or a call on the judgment, — an 
intellect slightly stirred, but a con- 
science never touched and principle 
unstimulated by wise precept or noble 
example, — all this is rag-time education. 



But what shall we say of rag-time re- 
ligion? It is not the especial output of 
any denomination, has no especial rela- 
tion to what is still termed orthodoxy. 
It certainly covers all that is not real 
and true, and also that which is merely 
cheap and catchy and not the highest 
and best. The fads of the passing hour 
that flourish apace and then are cast 
into the oven of oblivion to give place 
to something more *' catchy," are one 
form of rag-time. Dowie seems to be 
the latest example. It is strange how 
much easier it seems to be to believe 
that some plausible preacher is Elijah 
reincarnate than to fully grasp the truth 
that as a man sows he shall reap, and 
that love is the fulfilling of the law. 

The religion that is satisfied with a 
low motive is a form of rag-time, and 
surely the mere saving of self is not a 
high motive. The commercial view of 
religion is happily not in favor. So 
much service, so much pay, is a low view 
to take of anything so lofty as religion. 
A conception of religion that makes it a 
mere profession of belief, not a con- 
troUino' motive of life, is rag-time. A 
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religion that has to do with but one day 
of the week, and of which church-going 
and psalm-singing is the sufficient ex- 
pression, is rag-time. A religion that is 
nothing more than sanctified respect- 
ability is no religion at all. To simply 
go to church when one feels like it, to 
listen to a sermon, probably valued in- 
versely to its length, to enjoy so far as 
possible the performance of e paid choir, 
and to bolt for home at the earliest 
possible moment without a word to the 
preacher or a fellow worshiper (!) is 
snrely rag-time. To be of any value 
one's religion must influence life, must 
be a part of life. It must stir to service, 
and to sacrifice. It must keep the con- 
science quick and tender; it must 
strengthen the will, nourish trust in the 
Eternal Goodness, give power to endure 
disappointment and sorrow, fill the heart 
with courage and determination, and 
over all diffuse the crowning grace of 
loving sympathy. Its name does not 
matter. It is the spirit that is the test, 
and the life that it inspires is the only 
sure proof of the spirit. It will be at 
least honest and true, but it will not 
make a fetich of its honesty and con- 
sistency. It will be charitable and gen- 
erous to others, resolute and modest, 
concerned in doing its part, with a 
healthy indifference to its reputation, 
and trusting its life to the God it seeks 
to serve with fidelity and honor. 



San Francisco has apparently awak- 
ened form its lethargy and determined 
to take its place among the self-respect- 
insr and progressive communities of the 
country. Its freedom from debt is in- 
tleed a negative virtue; but these are 
the days when something positive is 
demanded, and it is better to owe some- 
thing and have something than to owe 
nothing and have nothing. Eighteen 
millions of bonds have been voted for an 
adequate sewer system, bettered streets. 



schoolhouses and playgrounds, a hos- 
pital, and various park improvements. 
It gives us something interesting to look 
forward to, and calls for vigilance and 
civic spirit in seeing that the vast sum is 
wisely expended and not squandered, or, 
through lack of judgment and taste, 
used to make the city less beautiful rather 
than more beautiful. There are great 
possibilities in both directions, and it is 
to be hoped that the emergency will in- 
spire the necessary* effort and devotion. 
The average official is not fitted by train- 
ing for the direction of enterprises 
where fitness and beauty are as essential 
as utility or integrity in expenditure. 
The difficulty is that they feel no hesi- 
tancy, and go calmly on, and are more 
than satisfied with their mistakes. If 
building plans and schemes of park 
treatment could be submitted to a com- 
mission of men of taste, who would di- 
rect a trained expert, on some such lines 
as have given us so creditable a creation 
as Golden Gate Park, we would soon 
see our city more worthy of its great 
natural advantages. 



When one reflects on how small a pio- 
portion of a city's voters are called out 
on a matter of such great moment as the 
voting of so large a sum of mon^ for 
municipal improvement, one feels that 
there is call for serious work in getting 
at the civic conscience. San Francisco 
turns out sixty thousand voters when 
Billy Jones is running for county clerk 
or Tira Casey is up for sheriff ; but when 
it is to be determined whether the city 
shall or shall not embark in the business 
of running a street-railroad only ten 
thousand care enough to go to the 
polls. 

A great political party easting thirty 
thousand votes does well if one third of 
them can be induced to vote at a pri- 
mary, and the delegates name the men 
who shall administer the business of a 
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great city and disburse these millions for 
good or ill. 

Wise men are pondering this problem, 
and something practical is to be attempt- 
ed in its solution. 



It is a great trial when in a political 
campaign the effort is made to divide the 
community upon lines of class. There is 
in America room for everything but 
class division. The true conception of 
citizenship in our republic precludes 
class, and the worst enemy of his country 
is the man who attempts for any reason 
to create division on a false basis. 

The politician who seeks to break down 
the lines that divide voters on matters 
of principle or policy, and to set up an 
antagonism of poor against rich, or of 
wage-earners against wage-payers, is 
criminally indifferent to the true welfare 
of society. Equally vicious is the too- 
frequent disposition on the part of men 
of wealth or of culture to look down 
upon the less fortunate or the less fa- 
vored, and to feel that they are neces- 
sarily inferior by reason of this lack, 
and that their rights are not equally to 
be respected. Manhood is the test in a 
democracy, and it is not infrequently 
quite as strong in the manual laborer 
as in the aristocrat of the club. Justice 
is the common right of all, and if it is 
not accorded it will -surely be won, for 
peace without it is not worth having, 
and will not be endured. 

But in the struggle for justice injus- 
tice must not be done. If it is, the effort 
fails, and the second state of the seeker 
for better conditions is worse than the 
first, since it is infinitely better to suffer 
wrong than to do wrong. 

The hope of the future is in the just. 
And if we are obliged to consider la- 
borers as a class and employers as a 
class, the hope of each of these classes 
is in the just. The employer who denies 
the right of labor to organize for its 



advancement is not just, and the man 
who admits the right to organize but 
refuses to meet or treat with the repre- 
sentatives of the organization is more 
hopelessly unjust, since in occupying an 
untenable position he is not entitled to 
respect. On the other hand, organized 
labor can gain no real victories by pur- 
suing unjust methods. Its apparent 
successes, if won by injustice, will event- 
ually prove failures, to be expiated by 
suffering, and overcome by the patient 
processes of education and growth. 

The audacity of attempted dictation 
to the President of the United States 
marks the high-tide of absurdity in the 
exercise of power gained under organi- 
zation, and the return to reason is fore- 
shadowed in the disapproval of the best 
representatives, and it is to be hoped the 
real leaders, of organized labor. What- 
ever is to be done for the betterment 
of labor must be done under the law. 
Violence must not only not be encour- 
aged, but it must be effectively discour- 
aged, by labor organizations, or what 
they have gained will be lost and what 
they hope for will not be attained. More 
than that, injustice can never establish 
justice. The methods employed must 
finally confirm to the test laid down by 
the Golden Rule. No other can in the 
end succeed. 

Meanwhile there is call for patience, 
even the patient endurance of injustice 
that is not too rank to be endured, on 
both sides while the great campaign of 
education is going forward and mankind 
is being lifted from above, or gently but 
firmly forced from below. 

These great questions should be met 
by men as men, and not by bigots who by 
accident are members of a fancied class. 
If we are sufficiently men, this struggle 
for ultimate justice can go on without 
resort to physical force If the threaten- 
ing conditions result in wide-spread vio- 
lence, it will show that we have not suf- 
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fieiently emerged from the brutes, and 
our divine destiny will be thrust back 
perhaps for centuries. 

The men who emphasize class distinc- 
tion, and engender class hatred, either 
for political ambition or from mistaken 
zeal for a misguided method, are the foes 
of advancing civilization and the most 
dangerous enemies of the cause of equity 
and justice. 

Those who have a sense of humor may 
find much in the church organs and spe- 
cial publications of individual churches 
ro entertain them. Perhaps this maga- 
zine may be included in the list, but we 
hope not; but human nature appears 
whenever opportunity presents itself, 
and few of us have the power **To see 
oursers as others see us." 

The exchanges, special publications, 
and the daily newspapers, bring us some 
interesting matter that reads impres- 
sively when taken singly ; but when these 
editorials, appeials, and addresses are 
brought together, they produce a curious 
sensation, composed in about equal parts 
of astonishment, regret, and amusement. 
The warm season just closed has pro- 
duced three or four examples of this 
sort. 

The first appears in the California 
Christian Advocate, a Methodist organ. 
In this paper we find what is manifestly 
intended as a crushing editorial upon 
the subject of Pacific Unitarians. Omit- 
ting its references to persons, this repre- 
sentative organ of a great sect, which 
boasts of its spirituality, goodness, and 
power, talks down to our little group of 
Unitarians in a self-satisfied tone that 
is hiunoroiis as well as serious. Evi- 
dently the Methodist idea of worth is 
bigness. This editorial taunts the Uni- 
tarians, because, as it says, ** after forty 
years of effort, they can only show 
twenty-one organizations on the entire 
coast/' Omitting the words **of effort,'' 



this statement is reasonably accurate. 
The effort to extend Unitarianism did 
not begin until about 1890. Of the 
twenty-five organizations, now active, 
fifteen have been organized since 1890, 
and seven of these since the beginning 
of this century. The first church in San 
Francisco was the result of local effort 
entirely. The Unitarian denomination 
had no existence until 1865, when the 
National Conference was organized. The 
denomination has never been distin- 
guished for its missionary enterprise. It 
has spread itself over the country, very 
much as Christianity spread in the time 
of the Apostles. Unitarians are more 
familiar with the tables of weights than 
of enumeration ; both are useful. 

The peculiar flavor of the editorial 
may be found in its closing sentences. 
These we must quote. They are truly 
original. It illustrates admirably the 
capacity of the human mind to mingle 
imagination and ignorance, to indulge 
in sounding phrases regardless of the 
facts : — 

**The Unitarians are a delightful and 
intelligent people. The question is a 
deeper one. lias Unitarianism the vital 
force to hold and sustain the religious 
life of a community? Having denied 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, Unitarian- 
ism. is not a Christian system at all. It 
is at best a system of monotheism. It 
attempts to use Christ and his system 
to supply a code of ethics. While Uni- 
tarianism has nothing objectionable in 
its code, yet essentially it is on the same 
theological basis as Mohammedanism. 
It practically puts God out of definite 
personal relation to humanity. Prac- 
tically, Unitarianism gradually tends to 
humanism. It contains none of the great 
constructive elements of the divine sys- 
tem of Christianity. It decorates, or 
seeks to decorate, humanity with polite 
and smooth moral adjectives and modi- 
fiers, but it does not plough up the nat- 
ural heart and plant now and regen- 
erated principles. Theoretically, it 
seems well enough. If there was no deep 
disease of sin and sorrow in the world 
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Unitarianism might do well enough. It 
appeals to the pride and self-sufficiency 
of humanity. It takes no account of the 
dreadful and wasting disease of sin. 
If it did, it would need a divine Sav- 
iour.'' 

If this big church had proved effica- 
cious in ** ploughing up the natural 
heart*' and stamping out **the dreadful 
and wasting disease of sin," it might 
lecture others with more propriety. All 
of wisdom cannot be absorbed by any 
one school of prophets. This big sect 
has had the monopoly of the public con- 
fidence for several centuries. What has 
it to show as the result ? Of course, our 
Methodist executioner has, or believes he 
has, the one and only definition of what 
a ** religious life" consists. If we knew 
what he really means by the ** divinity 
of Christ, ' ' we might comment upon it ; 
but that phrase is yet to be defined. It 
is also uncertain what is meant by being 
a Christian. If believing the religion 
which Jesus taught, and trying to apply 
it to daily life, makes one a Christian, 
then we wish to file an application in the 
highest tribunal of Methodism for the 
right to the Christian name. If it 
means that we do not believe a dogma 
which is incapable of definition, then 
we shall have to proceed with our work 
regardless of Methodist opinions. This 
remarkable statement follows, namely: 
** Unitarianism has nothing objectionable 
in its code, yet essentially it is on the 
same theological basis as Mohammedan- 
ism." We are curious to know if that 
yokes us with Mohammedanism and at 
the same time declares we have nothing 
objectionable in our code; then, why 
make all these objections to us? The 
rest of the article is what might be ex- 
pected from one whose knowledge of 
Unitarianism has been evolved from his 
inner consciousness. Doubtless this edi- 
torial writer would do better work if he 
would consult one or two standard 
Unitarian authors. He would then be 



more competent to speak intelligently 
concerning Unitarian faith and work. 
Methodism is good and useful, even if it 
is big. 



On the other hand, there are those 
who see us from a point of view which 
gives them the impression that we are 
little difiEerent from the creeded Chris- 
tian churches. Rev. Alfred W. Martin 
has recently assumed charge of an in- 
dependent congregational society in 
Seattle. Mr. Martin was formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Tacoma, 
but under his leadership that church 
took another name. In his address of 
acceptance, Mr. Martin is reported by 
the newspapers to have spoken of the 
" Jnitarian creed," and of some person 
who with astonishing bravery had for- 
saken the denomination with a creed, 
etc., intimating clearly that we are a 
creeded and narrow body, and not 
worthy to represent freedom in religion. 
Our Methodist critic asserts that we 
have none **of the great constructive ele- 
ments of the divine system of Christian- 
ity." Our independent critic charges 
us with having a creed; referring, we 
presume, to what is known as the ** Sara- 
toga declaration," which is a clause in 
the preamble of the constitution of the 
National Conference. This declaration 
accepts the religion of Jesus as set forth 
in the **two great Commandments," 
love to God and love to man. This is 
truly perplexing. As a plain matter of 
fact, the Unitarian denomination has no 
creed, no theological tests for membership 
of any description. It believes truly in 
universal religion, and its declaration is 
no more of a creed than the term '* uni- 
versal religion" is a creed. Both are 
descriptive, and that only. It seems 
irrational to speak of any man's bravery 
in withdrawing from the Unitarian min- 
istry. No apology is needed for obeying 
one's inclinations to seek a new or wider 
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iield. The Unitarian door is ** double 
hung," — it swings both ways, out and 
in. Xo one is obliged, or even expected, 
to remain inside if his duty, as he sees 
it, or even his inclination, leads him to 
pass through it to the outside. There 
is no freer church than the Unitarian. 
This new church in Seattle is an inde- 
pendt^nt congregational church, what- 
ever name may be given to it. So is 
every Unitarian church. There is no 
power on earth that can compel a Uni- 
tarian church to do anything it does not 
wish to do. 

In the article referred to above, Mr. 
Martin sums up the creed, as he might 
call it, of his new independent church. 
This is what he said : — 

** First, freedom of thought and of 
speech : second, the method of science in 
the settlement of all disputed questions 
in theology and morals; third, the pro- 
viding of a platform for Sunday dis- 
courses in which the minister cian 
txpiess his honest thought on any moral 
or religious question without the fear of 
losing his position; fourth, granting to 
all men whatever their views a welcome 
to our fellowship, asking them to accept 
no creed, sign no covenant, make no con- 
fession; fifth, upholding and disseminat- 
insr the spirit of catholicity, brotherhood, 
justice, and peace." 

This statement describes with accu- 
racy the position of every Unitarian 
church west of the Rocky ^lountains. 
Why is it necessary to accompany the 
exercise of freedom with reflections upon 
former friends who are presumably 
capable of recognizing freedom and suf- 
ficiently jealous of their personal lib- 
erty ? The sole ability to recognize truth 
or liberty does not inhere in any one in- 
dividual or group of individuals. 

Rev. W. D. Simonds, of the Seattle 
Unitarian church, in a ** pastoral letter,*' 
published in his church paper, states the 
situation clearly, and makes a wise com- 
ment on this persistent hammering which 
f nitarians get from extremists, who 



assume that they only know freedom, 
and that with them wisdom will perish 
from the earth: — 

**The cause we represent is subject to 
unceasing attack from extremists of 
all schools. To the ultra-conservative 
we are dangerous radicals, while the 
ultra-radical announces that we are out 
of date; that our faith no longer satis- 
fies the free soul. Thus persistently 
misunderstood, we appeal to all who be- 
lieve in the continuity of progress; who 
hold in accord with the highest standards 
of modern thought, — *That purified 
from all dross, the religion of Jesus will 
remain as the religion cf humanity; that 
this alone can perpetuate itself and live 
on forever.' We appeal to all who in- 
terpret the religion of Jesus as love to 
God and men; granting to others what 
we ask for ourselves — unquestioned lib- 
erty of thought.'' 

There may be those who feel confined, 
shut in by the horizon, but most persons 
find ample room within its limits. 



[For the Pacific Unitaiuan.] 

The Lily. 

Once a lily's waxen cup 

Stood within my garden close; 

In the sunshine lifted up, 
There her stately stem arose; 

All the sun and dew and air 

For her need receiving there. 

All the glory of the year 
Gathered on the lily's face, 

In an outer Image clear 
Of a quick'ning inner grace; 

And, for teaching mortals dull. 

Resurrection's miracle. 

With my feet upon the ground, 
Where the lily's roots are spread. 

With the same sweet air around 
And the same bright sun o'erhead, 

May I hold life's chalice up 

As the lily holds her cup! 

Drawing life divine, inspired 
With love's essence, everywhere; 

Giving back earth-forms, attired 
In a beauty chaste and fair; 

Till I realize, at last, 

Life anew, when life is past! 

^MiUard F. Eudson. 
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The Headquarters, 374 Sutter Street, 
wishes to call attention to its book ad- 
vertisement. It is intended to have a 
well-assorted supply of books for the 
Christmas trade, and patronage is so- 
licited. All books published by the 
American Unitarian Association con- 
stantly on hand. 

Rev. Maxwell S. Savage seems to have 
made a favorable impression at Red- 
lands. He preaches morning and even- 
ing, and the local paper prints good 
notices. October 18th his morning ser- 
mon was on **God Is Spirit," and in the 
evening he spoke on ** Toleration." 

Rev. Jay William Hudson, under the 
auspices of the ladies of Unity Circle, 
Alameda, delivered his lecture on **The 
Passion Play of 1900 as I Saw It," on 
Thursday evening, October 24th. It 
was illustrated by photographs taken at 
the time. 

Rev. George W. Stone occupied the 
pulpit of the Fresno church on October 
18th, speaking in the morning on the 
Unitarian view of Christ. In the even- 
ing his subject was ** Science, the New 
Witness for Religion." A good at- 
tendance and good feeling attested the 
strength of the movement at Fresno. On 
the 25th Mr. Stone preached for Rev. 
Wesley Haskell, of Alameda, who oc- 
cupied the pulpit at Fresno. Effort will 
be made to keep the pulpit supplied till 
a new minister is called. 

On November 2d the young people of 
Unity Circle, Oakland, will give a unique 
entertainment, called a ** Feast of the 
Thousand Lanterns." Besides many 
young ladies in Japanese costumes and 
attractive booths for refreshments, there 
will be a musical comedy and other en- 
tertaining features. 

Mrs. Benjamin Fay Mills, who has 
been asked to temporarily fill the pulpit 



of the Unitarian church at San Jose, oc- 
cupied the pulpit for the first time on the 
evening of October 18th, speaking upon 
the true work of the church, which she 
fittingly characterized as the enlighten- 
ing of minds, the purification of hearts, 
the cultivation of the holiest aspirations, 
the ministry of sympathy, the promotion 
of social justice and true fellowship. 

Dr. James P. McCarthy, of Helena, 
Montana, has accepted a preliminary 
call to the pastorate of the People's 
Church, Santa Rosa. The call is for two 
months, and if agreeable to the minis- 
ter and the congregation will be made 
permanent. Dr. McCarthy was former- 
ly pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Helena, which pulpit he lately re- 
signed to enter the Unitarian Church. 
He is a scholarly man, a Master of Arts, 
and a Doctor of Philosophy, and would 
seem to be a promising addition to our 
ranks. 

A farewell reception was given to 
Rev. and Mrs. Mills by the members of 
the Oakland Church on October 11th. 
Colonel John P. Irish, president of the 
board of trustees, spoke words of fare- 
well on behalf of the congregation, and 
Rabbi Friedlander made a short address. 
Mr. Mills intends to deliver in the vari- 
ous cities of Southern California a series 
of lectures on **The Twentieth-Century 
Religion." From there he intends to go 
to Chicago or Europe to establish a great 
central religious institution, in which 
will be preached the gospel ot love, faith, 
and hope. In his farewell address the 
retiring minister said that for the past 
seven years it has been his intention to 
establish an institution for all churches 
on undenominational lines with one fun- 
damental belief. He thought that his 
time had come to try the experiment. 
His new move is done partly on his own 
ideas in the matter and partly at the 
solicitation of the heads of various 
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churches and universities in the East. 
Mr. Mills left for Southern California 
the same evening, and began his lecture 
tour at San Diego. 

The October **Round-the-Bay'' meet- 
ing was held at the Oakland church, 
Thursday, the eighth, the women of the 
Oakland Alliance being the hostesses. 
A box luncheon was served at 12:30 
P.M. The tables were arranged for 
seventy guests; but the attendance was 
larger than expected, which necessitated 
increased accommodation. The paper 
of the afternoon was by Mrs. Benjamin 
Fay Mills, who gave in a most charming 
manner * ' Personal Reminiscences of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale.*' This was made 
the occasion for good-bys to Mrs. Mills, 
who leaves shortly to take up work with 
the San Jose church, much regretted by 
all those in the Alliance with whom and 
for whom she has labored so faithfully. 
The vocalist of the afternoon w^as Mrs. 
Charles Poulter. The next meeting will 
be held in April, 1904. The place and 
exact date to be settled later. The 
'* Round- the-Bay" meetings can be made 
so helpful in many ways that it is to be 
hoped that the two to be held each year 
will be well attended. 

A fine opportunity for adding to a 
library, or laying the corner-stone of one 
not yet established, is afforded by the 
special offer made by Unitarian Head- 
quarters. A limited number of five- 
volume sets of Rev. Minot J. Savage's 
books are offered at three dollars each. 
They comprise **Our Unitarian Gospel," 
^'Religious Reconstruction, " * * Beliefs 
about the Bible," '*My Creed," and 
''The Signs of the Times." 

Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., of 
Boston, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on October 3d, and the occa- 
sion was marked by much good feeling. 
It was held in the church parlors in the 
afternoon, and drew out many promi- 



nent Bostonians, men and women, ortho- 
dox and heterodox. After the reception 
the formal congratulations were intro- 
duced by Mrs. Clara B. Bentley, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school in the 
Church of the Disciples, and Rev. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot. Rev. Mr. Mcllvaine, 
pastor of the neighboring Shawmut Con- 
gregational Church, brought the greet- 
ings and congratulations of that body. 
Then came Charles H. Ames (Amherst, 
70), a cousin of the venerable pastor, 
who gave very laughable reminiscences 
of several times when he had been sup- 
posed to be his distinguished relative and 
of the consternation which followed the 
exposure of the truth. George H. Ellis 
brought his word of greeting and good 
cheer. Letters were read from many ab- 
sent friends. A poem was read from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was unable 
to be present. It was a bright bit of 
congratulation, humorous and sentimen- 
tal at the same time. Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale referred to the deep love 
between Dr. Ames and his people and to 
the personal love which led James Free- 
man Clarke to select Dr. Ames as his 
successor. He read a very vivacious 
poem written in honor of Dr. Ames. 
Several others, including a son of Dr. 
Ames, Charles W. Ames, took their share 
in the congratulations, and Dr. Ames 
made fitting response. 

The Boys' and Girls' Aid Society of 
California, which for twenty-nine years 
has steadily pursued its course of help- 
fulness among the neglected and de- 
pendent children of San Francisco, has 
recently been presented by Mr. Charles 
R. Bishop with a magnificent tract of 
fifty acres of land between Belmont and 
San Carlos. It stretches westward from 
near the railroad to the crest of the hill, 
and commands a superb view up and 
down the Bay and across to the eastern 
shore from Mt. Diablo to Mt. Hamilton. 
It will be devoted to an experimental 
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farm, where the oldest boys may be 
taught horticulture and agriculture, 
and where the especially deserving may 
be sent as a reward for good conduct. 
The trustees have named it **The Bishop 
Hillside," and it is proposed to lay it 
out on the best lines and make it the 
most beautiful and attractive spot be- 
tween San Francisco and San Jose. The 
boys of the Aid Society are being taught 
the value of work. Two parties have 
lately been engaged in the picking of 
berries, hops, and prunes, each under 
one good man. They have earned about 
a thousand dollars, and left a good 
reputation with those who employed 
them. 

The Butte Miner of October 12th, con- 
tains a liberal report of an excellent ser- 
mon by Rev. S. J. Duncan, delivered on 
the Sunday previous at the Unitarian 
church. His theme was **The Larger 
Life. ' ' He said : * * The unrest and hard- 
ships of struggle are the school of 
power, the creator of all the direct and 
efficient energies which accomplish the 
ceaseless development and uplift of in- 
dividuals and society. The larger life 
which the infinite powers are building 
thus is the life of manliness. They care 
not a bit for your material successes or 
failures. They care only for your 
manliness. Their purpose, so far as the 
individual is concerned, is to set up in 
him all the elements of beauty and 
power, and this purpose they pursue 
with desperate and relentless vigor. 
They are building the man who can live 
in this world anS master it, — the wiser, 
stronger, better, manlier man, the mas- 
ter of a grander and more beautiful 
destiny, the creator and enjoyer of a 
nobler and sweeter civilization ; the man 
who has power of will to execute what 
he sees to be reasonable and profitable, 
and to set himself to larger and more 
beneficent aims that do not end in self. 



but extend inimitably to bless, to glad- 
den and to uplift all others." 

The session of the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Re- 
ligious Thinkers and Workers, held at 
Amsterdam September 1st to 4th, was 
very successful in every respect. Dele- 
gates attended from England, Germany, 
France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, In- 
dia, Japan, and other countries. Ameri- 
ca sent twenty-six. Twenty-one different 
denominations and religious fellowships 
were represented. Among the important 
addresses were those of Prof. Pfleiderer 
of Berlin, Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and Rev. P. N. 
Wicksteed of England, Professor Jean 
Reville of Paris, and Prof. Edward Mon- 
tet of Geneva. President S. A. Eliot 
and Rev. Chas. W. Wendte were among 
our representatives. The next session 
will be held in Geneva in 1905. 

At the conference meeting at Atlantic 
City, Rev. Dr. M. J. Savage, in making 
an appeal for the Meadville Divinity 
School, said: ** There is not a town of 
five thousand inhabitants in this country 
to-day that could not have a Unitarian 
organization within the next year if we 
only had competent, earnest, consecrated 
young ministers to send there to do the 
work.'* He concluded by saying there 
was ** money enough for Meadville, 
money enough to endow a school at 
Berkeley, if only the people learned to 
appreciate and to care.'' 

The president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, a duly authorized committee of the 
Women 's Conference, lately held a meet- 
ing and took final action on all matters 
pertaining to the organization. All bills 
were found to have been paid. It was 
voted that the balance in the treasury 
of seven dollars and fifty cents be donat- 
ed to the Unitarian Headquarters. 
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Confrtfiufeb 
Conscience and Duty. 

As outlined by Edward Everett Hale. 

Some time ago a thoughtful and con- 
scientious woman had presented to her 
a question that she felt unable to solve 
satisfactorily and she turned to Dr. 
Hale for his assistance. His answer, 
which we are permitted to print, is too 
valuable to be restricted to her and her 
immediate friends. 
The problem she presented was this : — 
**I heard this story while I was in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains last summer: 
Two children of a wretchedly poor and 
miserable family were taken ill with 
diphtheria, and the disease was of a 
most virulent form. None of the neigh- 
bors came to the aid of the sick for fear 
of contagion, save one woman. She was 
a happy wife and mother, her only child 
being a girl. This woman nursed the 
sick children until they died, attended to 
their burial, and then went back to her 
home. In the course of time she and 
her child was taken down with diph- 
theria and both died. The husband was 
so overcome by his grief that his mind 
pive away, and he became insane. 
^Tiile I was in the mountains a neighbor 
was on his way East, taking the poor 
man to an insane asylum. 

**Out of these incidents arise, natur- 
ally, many questions, one most promi- 
nently. Did the woman, in her care of 
the sick, do more than her duty? 

'* Sincerely, E.S.H.'' 

Dr. Hale's reply was as follows: — 
''I have your interesting note of 
yesterday. I thank you for writing it, 
though I shall not quite satisfy you with 
my answer. To begin with, I distrust 
questions of conscience. I am quite sure 
that when an exigency comes we do the 
right thing if we follow what is then the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. I do not 
think we are meant to study imagined 
cases where there is no immediate call 
for action. It is like testing the balance 
which is given us for delicate observa- 
tions. The balance will work well, if 
you have kept it carefully. But if we 
are always showing it off to visitors and 
trying experiments with it, we are apt 
to put it in disorder. 



**As you state the case, I am very 
glad that the woman did what she did. 
I think it was her duty. I think she is 
glad now that she did it. I think her 
child is glad that she did it. I think 
that the whole company of them are glad 
that she did it, and I think one day her 
husband will be glad that she did it. It 
is by such loyalty to duty that the 
world goes forward. It is by the suffer- 
ing of one and another that the whole 
family of man is lifted to a higher and 
nobler plane. 

**Let us always remember that hap- 
piness is not what we are seeking, for 
* happiness is only what happens.' It 
is of no great consequence one way 
or another. What we want is blessed- 
ness, which is a closer union with each 
other and with the good God, whose 
children we are, whose nature we share. 

**Now, as you tell your story, I 
think that woman could not bear to 
have the suffering she saw in the sick 
family, and knew that some one must 
take charge. If she had said squarely, 
*My duty to my child forbids me taking 
that charge,' I certainly would not have 
blamed her. She was the judge; I am 
not the judge. I don't know, and I 
cannot tell, what light she may have re- 
ceived from a higher life. As I say, I 
am glad she did it. I think she did it 
under divine direction, and I am glad 
that she had the courage to obey that 
direction to the end. 

** Briefly, I do not believe that we can 
lay down in advance rules for specific 
duties. I think we must keep our con- 
sciences open to the divine direction, and 
then follow that direction wherever it 
leads." 

Paragraphs. 

By the Rev. Frank Abram PoweU. 

There is magic in the word **now." 
** Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth." 

Life should be a unit — one God, one 
faith, one purpose. A divided life is a 
distracted life. 

If God be all and in all, then to know 
God is to have access to the source of 
all wisdom, and power. Indeed, it is to 
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be in vital touch with the source of all 
that is godlike in life and its expression. 

A cheerful, happy person is every- 
where welcome as sun after storm. 

A religion to master my heart must 
be one which my intellect will not re- 
sist. 

It was well said by Sir William 
Drummond that **He who will not rea- 
son is a bigot, he who cannot is a fool, 
and he who dare not is a slave.*' 

The disloyal man is the man who 
when he finds he has been mistaken still 
clings to his old error for the sake of a 
morbid consistency. The loyal man is 
he who at all costs accepts truth as it 
comes to him, courageously casting off 
the former error in which he was in- 
volved. 

If the Church be the school of Christ, 
then, as a consciousness of ignorance 
and a desire to learn should be the only 
conditions of admission to a school, so 
a consciousness of imperfection and a 
desire to grow godlike should be the 
only conditions of fellowship in the 
Church. 

A large amount of heroism is requi- 
site to the worthy discharge of the 
duties of every-day life. 

A worthy life is cumulative in its in- 
fluence and power. 

We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Keason's voice and God's, 
Nature's and Duty's, never are at odds. 

"What asks our Father of His children save 

Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs. 

Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 

The Master's footprints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife. 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose very breathing is unwonted praise! 
A life that stands as all true lives have stood. 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good. 

— Whittier, 



As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime; 
"Lowly faithful, banish tear. 

Right onward drive unharmed; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed." 

—Emerson. 



Refected 
Some Evidences of the Growth of 
Practical Religion. 

By President Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. 

There is a great deal of discussion at 
the present time relative to the supposed 
decadence of the church, of church at- 
tendance, and of a real religious spirit. 
I cannot assent to the suggestion that 
there is any decadence or lessening of a 
true religious spirit, taking our commu- 
nity as a whole. There is, to be sure, 
a great change in the theological thought 
of the people. In the half-hour at my 
disposal I cannot discuss this, nor the 
mooted question as to church attendance, 
nor the religious spirit of the age in a 
pietistic sense, but there seem to me to 
be so many evidences of the growth of 
a real religious sentiment, without re- 
gard to these other matters, that I take 
this occasion to present them, and I 
speak only of our own country. 

The influence of the church must be 
acknowledged, whether people attend it 
in as large numbers as formerly or not. 
There is so much in our life to develop 
the highest principles of right and 
wrong, outside of mere church attend- 
ance, that it is difficult to differentiate 
accurately. The evidences, therefore, 
which occur to my own mind as positive, 
emphatic, and conclusive, are such as are 
drawn from the attitude of the public 
conscience, public action, and a recogni- 
tion of the great principles which under- 
lie all religion, without reference to 
denominational creeds or theological 
distinctions. 

The public conscience to-day is more 
acute, more sensitive, than at any time 
in the history of mankind. We see this 
exemplified in so many directions that I 
feel it is almost a truism to repeat the 
statement; yet I know there are many 
who do not hesitate to assert that the 
public conscience of to-day is dull, lacks 
sensitiveness, and is not as alive to the 
great questions of right and wrong, as 
they affect the public, as at some former 
period. 

"We see the evidence of the truth of 
my assertion in the question of crime. 
I think it is the general belief that crime 
is largely on the increase, that civiliza- 
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lion, instead of purifying the public 
mind, is leaving it demoralized and more 
open to criminal practices to an increas- 
ing number than formerly ; and the sta- 
tistics of crime support this contention. 
The difficulty is, however, that we do 
not stop to distinguish what is crime to- 
day and what was crime forty or fifty 
years ago; nor do we stop to consider 
the question as to the more perfect sta- 
tistics of to-day brought into comparison 
with the very imperfect and crude sta- 
tistics of half a century ago. The statis- 
tics comprehend not only the persistent 
crimes, but those crimes which have been 
established by legislative enactment, and 
increasingly so during the last few years. 
If we look beneath the figures, we shall 
find that the crimes that have remained 
persistently so under the criminal code 
during the last fifty years have not only 
not increased, but have relatively de- 
creased. This is the true test. 

One illustration is sufficient. In the 
criminal statistics of fifty years ago 
crimes relative to liquor-selling did not 
appear; to-day they constitute a large 
proportion of such statistics. In one of 
our commonwealths where there has 
been varied experience under the liquor 
laws, it is found that, while during a 
period of twenty years the total sen- 
tences for all crimes increased 70 per 
cent, and for crimes not including drunk- 
enness and liquor offenses only 20 per 
cent, the sentences for drunkenness and 
other liquor offenses increased nearly 
160 per cent as against an increase of 
over 50 per cent in the population. 

This is a positive evidence of the in- 
creased sensitiveness of the public con- 
science. This new conscience is constant- 
ly elevating misdemeanors that were of- 
fenses against individual conscience into 
offenses against the public conscience, 
and making them punishable as crimes. 
So, if w^e simply read the statistics of 
crime, some of our most staid and worthy 
commonwealths are on the road to ruin 
at a rapid pace ; but an analysis of the 
data proves the contrary. If the public 
conscience h(id not been stimulated by 
high religious conception of the rights 
of the community and of the develop- 
ment of the individual, this state of 
affairs would not have occurred. 

Growing out of crime there comes pen- 



ology. It takes but a very slight and 
superficial examination of the subject 
of the treatment of criminals to convince ' 
^ny one that this treatment to-day can- 
not be compared, with any justice what- 
ever, with their treatment half a cen- 
tury ago. We now believe that the crim- 
inal must be restrained because he is a 
menace to society. lie is not restrained 
because of the desire to punish him. 
The old doctrine of the fall of Adam has 
been eliminated from penological 
science, and we are dealing with the 
criminal as a man morally diseased. He 
is the subject of proper care while under 
restraint. We must not degrade him, 
we must not humiliate him; we must 
treat him so that, when he is cured or 
partly cured, he can resume his place 
in society with some prospect of earning 
his own living and conducting himself 
as a well-behaved citizen. Penology re- 
flects the very highest religious princi- 
ples; it shows that the precepts of the 
Christian religion have found practical 
application in the treatment of the de- 
fective elements in society. I know of 
no better nor more emphatic illustration 
of the evidence of the growth of a prac- 
tical religion than in the penology of 
our day. 

The temperance question occupies the 
public mind in a manner it never did 
before. Great railroad corporations are 
everywhere understanding that their 
duty as guardians of the public safety 
demands temperate employees. So the 
man who is given to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors cannot now secure em- 
ployment on our great railroads. This 
is the surest temperance reform known 
at the present time, but it is the out- 
growth of an agitation which springs 
from the highest and purest motives. It 
is the exemplification of the very ele- 
ments of religion. 

The economic aspects involved in the 
treatment of the temperance question 
are having an influence which is spread- 
ing everywhere, and which is compre- 
hended in industrial establishments and 
by government. The simple idea that a 
man with a clear brain is a better em- 
ployee than one with a muddled brain 
is carrying this question forw^aa^d to 
success; and the sooner men learn that 
in order to secure employment at all they 
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must approach their service with minds 
unclouded, the better for humanity. 
Religion teaches that the temple of God 
must not be defiled. Economic consid-- 
eration now allies itself with religion, 
and insists that the welfare of the com- 
munity demands that the temple of God 
shall remain undefiled. 

The treatment of the labor question 
offers the strongest evidence of the 
growth of a religious spirit. The em- 
ployer recognizes this in large degree, — 
not everywhere, not in every establish- 
ment, but in increasing numbers and in 
an increasing degree. The best men are 
willing to grant to other men what they 
claim for themselves; and this is one 
of the highest conceptions of religious 
action. The moment one man recog- 
nizes the rights of another, he is far on 
the* way to the solution of the diflSculties 
which perplex him. 

The labor unions, are, in a sense, new. 
Their principles, which may be right 
enough, do not always determine their 
actions; but their actions will sooner 
or later conform to tiieir principles, 
which are based upon the recognition of 
the rights of all men. The introduction 
of the spirit of conciliation; the recog- 
nition of the right of agreement, so that 
the details relating to the conditions of 
employment can be fixed by a positive 
contract ; the readiness to arbitrate when 
all other means have been exhausted; 
the recognition of the fact that the 
workingman is seeking something be- 
yond his arbitrary living wage, — all 
these influences are the result of a living 
spirit in men, which must come from re- 
ligious precepts, if at all. We may call 
them the ethics of industry, but ethics 
without religion is always feeble in the 
power to effect results. There must be 
a conscience which is above and outside 
of ethical considerations to lead men to 
right action. The labor question in- 
volves many difficulties ; but the outlook 
is most hopeful because, as I have said, 
men are everywhere recognizing, in 
larger degree than ever before, the mu- 
tual rights which belong to it. 

Arbitration, however, which can never 
be a solution, but only a means to an 
end, takes broader and grander lines 
than the mere adjustment of labor 
troubles as they occur between employer 



and employee. The growth of the le- 
ligious spirit in the settlement and ad- 
justment of international affairs is an 
evidence that the public conscience has 
received some stimulation from some 
source which leads it on to the reasonable 
consideration of questions involving in- 
ternational rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions. This is a religious spirit; it is 
a spirit which comes from very old teach- 
ing. 

You will remember that the prophet 
Isaiah, a citizen of Jerusalem and a 
man who was considered in his day of 
great importance by his neighbors, be- 
came alarmed at what he thought an 
impending national calamity. He un- 
dertook to point out to the citizens of 
Jerusalem their particular sins of omis- 
sion and commission, the wrongs which 
had been done, and to prophesy to them 
the results of their actions; and, when 
he had made a strong presentment of 
his case, he said to the leading men of 
Jerusalem, **Come now, and let us rea- 
son together.^' This was about seven 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
The great prophet knew that by reason- 
ing together people could come to see 
more clearly than by any other method 
the real dangers which confronted them. 
This old sentiment remained dormant 
for centuries and centuries. It was the 
Pauline method of adjusting difficulties 
in the Church. It has now become the 
universal method of settling difficulties 
between employers and employees, and 
the spirit has gone up higher, into the 
work of nations themselves. 

There is a new patriotism, — that pa- 
triotism which is born of a religious 
spirit. It is devotion to a high prin- 
ciple. It is a patriotism which means 
personal sacrifice in social service. It is 
a higher type of patriotism than that 
exemplified on the battlefield. It is not 
limited to sect or to party. Denomina- 
tions vie with each other in their devo- 
tion to public interests, and one of the 
most gratifying results of this broad 
and religious patriotism is what may be 
called the new American diplomacy. 
Our martyred President McKinley set 
the world an example when he estab- 
lished truthfulness as the essential ele- 
ment of diplomatic action; and to-day 
truth is the spirit of diplomacy, — truth 
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and the acceptance of high principles. 
The old diplomacy was systematic de- 
ception, — methods to avoid the truth, 
processes to conceal the real intent of a 
government. Now diplomacy must dis- 
close the real intent, reveal the truth, 
and show the real attitude of contending 
nations. 

This is one of the results of that sen- 
sitive conscience which demands pub- 
licit>' in all things relating to the public. 
It is through this spirit that we learn 
of the conditions, economic and moral, 
which pertain to all public action. The 
new conscience demands that, if there 
be anything to be known which in any 
way interests the public and by which 
it can guide its action and reach its con- 
clusions, it shall be made public. Great 
corporations come under this power, 
the government itself comes under it, 
and the increasing demand for publicity 
in all affairs will do more toward solv- 
ing some of the problems which vex us 
than any other one means. 

We see this sensitiveness growing out 
of public action when any of our public 
officials take the wrong road. We have 
been very severe everywhere in the con- 
demnation of some of the transactions 
in the PostoflSce Department. At the 
close of the Spanish War the public be- 
came very much excited over the Neely 
case. These two incidents in public ser- 
vice, however, were slight affairs com- 
pared to the scandals of the whisky 
ring and the star route cases of a gen- 
eration ago; but there has been more 
said, more condemnation, more public 
interest in these recent affairs, than 
there was over the two greatest scandals 
ever connected with our government. 
Why is thist Simply because the pub- 
lic conscience demands integrity of ser- 
vice by all public officials. The increased 
sensitiveness of this conscience is back 
of the demand ; and a conception of a 
religious principle, active and persistent, 
is what has made the sensitive public 
conscience of our day. 

Religion has done away with the old 
forms of charity. We go into the slums 
now. If we are wise, we do not toss a 
beggar a dime or a quarter. We treat 
the whole subject in a different way, in 
a way which means the betterment of 



men themselves, and not gratification to 
the giver. We establish university set- 
tlements; we take men and women by 
the hand ; we lead them to better ways. 
We scrutinize all charity work. In the 
cities this is organized. Investigation 
follows petition and demand, and the 
spirit of true religion is being exem- 
plified in this direction alone. 

During the past few months there 
have been some very edifying and 
broadening experiences which touch 
closely not only the spiritual nature 
of men, but their tolerance, their devo- 
tion to high personal character as rep- 
resented by individuals, thus testifying 
to their devotion to the very highest 
principles themselves. We have been 
celebrating the centenary of Emerson, 
and ail denominations, whether our own 
or others, have joined in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of a pure soul. Emer- 
son ^s influence has lifted men out of dog- 
matic ruts. It has left an impress on 
our public thought and on our public 
conscience. Perhaps his greatest legacy 
to the world was his emphasis of the 
necessity of perfected personal char- 
acter. This has been the keynote, in 
large degree of the encomiums that have 
been passed upon him. Whatever he 
was as a preacher, philosopher, or a 
poet, high personal character accom- 
panied all his work, and we of to-day 
can draw the purest religious lessons 
not only from his life, but from the es- 
timation in which he is held, without 
regard to theology or creed. And in 
the centenaiy of Channing it has been 
disclosed that his thought, his work, his 
message to the world, helped not only 
the people to whom he preached, but the 
whole public to a comprehension of a 
purer, a better, a higher Christ than ex- 
isted before his day. 

But perhaps the grandest experience 
has come through the death of Leo 
XIII. To read the estimates of his char- 
acter as given in different Protestant 
churches, by ministers of different de- 
nominations, one would suppose that the 
old attitude toward Catholicism had 
passed away. Not an acrimonious word 
has been said, there being only praise 
for that sublime character and devout 
spirit which attended the late sovereign 
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pontiff. When I was a boy, growing up 
through Know-Nothing days, I supposed 
that every Catholic church and chapel 
was stocked with guns and ammunition ; 
but I have learned that the Catholic 
mind and the Catholic heart are pre- 
cisely the same as the Protestant mind 
and the Protestant heart, and the dem- 
onstrations at the time of the death of 
Leo emphasize the fact that we are more 
tolerant, more appreciative of real 
worth, more ready to recognize the 
highest personal character, than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
world. These universal estimates of 
Emerson and Channing on the one hand 
and of the Pope on the other accentuate 
the ways of the Spirit, — ways that 
would not have found expression a 
quarter of a century ago. They symbo- 
lize the truest religious development of 
our time. 

The Church has done all this; and, 
when I say the Church, I mean all 
churches, — I mean' religious teaching, 
the constant enunciation of the highest 
principles relating to human conduct, 
the endeavor of pulpits everywhere to 
impress upon the people the necessity 
(not through a system of rewards and 
punishments, but in order to secure the 
best results and the surest happiness) 
of dealing with all questions on a broad, 
tolerant basis, accepting the precepts of 
Christ and his teaching as the surest 
guides by which to mold not only in- 
dividual, but public conduct. 

The modern Church may fail to reach 
as many people, relatively, through its 
direct ministrations as of old; but it is 
reaching them in another way. It is 
reaching them by the preaching of a sane 
doctrine, which means the upbuilding 
of the character of men and of the char- 
acter of community. It is teaching us 
to recognize the rights and the wrongs 
that surround us. It is teaching us to 
be more active in our endeavor to sup- 
press or to right wrong, and in all ways 
to bring about the estatJiishment of a 
saner and better community spirit. This 
does not come from the crucified Christ, 
nor the dead Christ, nor the Christ of 
the resurrection, but from the living, 
active Christ, that always was, is, and 
always shall be; and it is through this 



living Christ that we find the solution 
of all social, industrial, and political 
problems. 

The Dominant Trait in the Char- 
acter of Christ. 

The key to religious phenomena in our 
day, according to Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, professor of Christian morals at 
Harvard, is the character of Jesus 
Christ. Writing in The Hibbert Jour- 
nal (London and Oxford), Professor 
Peabody says: — 

**The most conspicuous aspect of con- 
temporary Christian thought is the re- 
newal of popular interest in the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. Never was there 
a time when plain people were less con- 
cerned with the metaphysics or ecclesias- 
ticism of Christianity. The construction 
of systems and the contentions of creeds, 
which once appeared the central themes 
of human interest, are now regarded by 
millions of busy men and women as mere 
echoes of ancient controversies, if not 
mere mockeries of the problems of the 
present age. Even the convocations of 
the churches manifest little appetite for 
discussions which were once the bread 
of their life and the wine of their ex- 
hilaration, and one of the leaders of a 
great Christian communion has been led 
of late to say: *What conclusions these 
discussions may reach is of small con- 
cern ; the only really important thing is 
that they should come to an end. ' Under 
these very conditions of theological satie- 
ty, however, the mind of the age returns 
with fresh interest to the contemplation 
of the character of Jesus Christ. *Back 
to Jesus'; *In his Name'; *What would 
Jesus doT 'Jesus' Way' — phrases like 
these, caught up by multitudes of un- 
sophisticated readers, indicate the force 
and scope of the modern imitation of 
Christ. To follow Jesus even though 
one does not understand him ; to do the 
will even if one has not learned the doc- 
trine; to perceive through much dark- 
ness that the life is the light of man — 
these are the marks of the new obedi- 
ence." 

What, then, asks Dr. Peabody, was 
the nature of this character which so 
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immediately impressed itself upon its 
own age and to which the present age 
"with un jaded interest" returns? We 
read:— 

*'When he announced the principles 
of bis teaching, the impression first made 
upon its hearers was, we are told, not so 
much of the message itself as of the 
messenger. The people were astonished, 
not primarily by the contents of the 
discourse, but by the authority with 
which it was delivered. The preacher 
did not demonstrate, or plead, or threat- 
en like the scribes ; he swayed the mul- 
titude by personal power. It was the 
same throughout his ministry. He called 
men from their boats, their tax-booths, 
their homes, and they looked up into 
his face and obeyed. He commends the 
instinct of the soldier who gives orders 
to those below him because he has re- 
ceived orders from above. What is the 
note of character which is touched in 
such incidents as these? It is the note 
of strength. This is no ascetic, abandon- 
ing the world; no dreamer, no joyous 
comrade, delighting in the world; here 
is the quiet consciousness of mastery, the 
authority of the leader, a confidence 
which makes him able to declare that a 
life built on his sayings is built on a 
rock. 

Jesus is no gentle visionary, no con- 
templative saint, no Lamb of God ex- 
cept in the experience of suffering; 
he is a Person whose dominating trait is 
force; the scourger of the traders, the 
defier of the Pharisees, the commanding 
Personality whose words are with the 
authority of power. 

**From whatever side we approach the 
character of Jesus this impression of 
mastery confronts us. On the one hand 
is the distinctly ethical aspect of his 
strength. It may still be debated whether 
the religious life is fundamentally an 
expression of thought, or feeling, or 
will; but the point at which the teaching 
of Jesus first touches the religious senti- 
ment seems quite beyond debate. It is 
obviously not at the point of intellectual 
satisfaction, for Jesus repeatedly accepts 
as disciples persons whose theological 
convictions would satisfy few modem 
churches. * woman, great is thy faith, ' 
he says to the Canaanite; *I have not 



found so great faith, no, not in Israel,' 
he says of the centurion. The measure 
of knowledge, as Schleiermacher said, is 
plainly to Jesus not the measure of 
piety. Nor is it to the emotions that 
Jesus offers his teaching. Solemn exalta- 
tions of moods, experiences of prolonged 
temptation, moments of mystic rap- 
ture happen, indeed, in his career; but 
when we consider what a part these emo- 
tional agitations have played in the 
history of religion, one is profoundly 
impressed by the sanity, reserve, com- 
posure, and steadiness of the character 
of Jesus.'* 

In looking to the ethical side of the 
character of Jesus we must not disregard 
its intellectual aspect, says Dr. Peabody. 
Jesus displayed ** strength of reason- 
ing,'' ** sagacity," ** insight and alert- 
ness of mind." **It has often been as- 
sumed that he was an untutored peasant, 
an inspired workingman, whose intui- 
tions were his only guide." Dr. Pea- 
body utters a warning against too nar- 
row a conception of the character of 
Jesus in this respect. **0n almost every 
page of the Gospels there are indications 
that the new Master was neither unlet- 
tered nor untrained, but equipped with 
intellectual as well as spiritual authori- 
ty." Further:— 

** Perhaps the most striking evidence 
of this intellectual mastery was a certain 
lightness of touch which Jesus often em- 
ployed in controversy, and which some- 
times approaches the play of humor, and 
sometimes the thrust of irony. His ene- 
mies attack him with bludgeons, and he 
defends himself with a rapier. No test 
of mastery is more complete than this 
capacity to make of playfulness a weap- 
on of reasoning. The method of Jesus 
pierces through the subtlety and ob- 
scurity of his opponents with such refine- 
ment and dexterity that the assailant 
sometimes hardly knows that he is hit. 
Instead of a direct reply, the immediate 
question is parried and turned aside and 
the motive which lies behind it is laid 
bare. People come to him with an in- 
quiry about the division of property, 
and Jesus first seems to decline jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. *Who made me,' he 
says, *a judge or a divider over you?' 
Then, however, looking around at the 
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faces of the crowd who are seeking his 
guarantee for their greed, he penetrates 
to the thought which the economic prob- 
lem has disguised, and answers, not their 
inquiry, but their hearts: *I say unto 
you all, keep yourselves from covetous- 
ness.' His disciples ask for reward of 
their loyalty, *Lo, we have left all and 
have followed thee'; and Jesus answers, 
'Ye shall receive an hundredfold, houses 
and brethren, sisters and mothers, and 
children and lands'; and then, as if with 
a playful sense of the little that all this 
tells them of that which should happen, 
he goes on: *Yes, houses and lands in- 
deed, with persecutions.' He opens the 
Book in the synagogue, and with the fa- 
miliarity of one versed in the Scriptures, 
selects that passage which is fulfilled in 
him, *He hath anointed me to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord'; but 
then, while the minds of his hearers run 
on into the next phrase of the prophet's 
saying, Jesus abruptly closes the Book 
in the middle of a sentence and gives it 
back to the attendant, leaving it for the 
congregation to perceive that he declines 
to appropriate the ancient threat, *and 
the day of vengeance of our God. ' Here 
is intellectual insight matching spiritual 
authority. Here is no recluse or peasant 
or passive saint, but an intellectual as 
well as moral leader who may be reject- 
ed, indeed, but who cannot be despised. 
The picture of the historic Jesus which 
would reproduce this type of character 
and which is still left for Christian art 
to paint, is not of the pallid sufferer, but 
of the w^ise, grave Master, who to meet 
was to reverence if not to obey." 
Dr. Peabody thus concludes: — 
**The type of character directly de- 
rived from him — the Christian character 
— is not a survival of monastic or senti- 
mental ideals, inapplicable to conditions 
of the modern world; it is a form of 
power made effective through strength 
of soul. Its force flows down like an 
unstinted river among the utilities of 
life because it is nourished among the 
eternal hills. It has its abundance and 
its reserves, its service and its solitude; 
and the power which moves the busy 
wheels of the life of man is fed in the 
deep places of the life of God." 



A Pastoral Letter. 

To the Unitarians of Seattle: Dear 
Friends — Sunday, September 27th, con- 
cludes the fourth year of the present 
pastorate, now the longest by more than 
a year in the history of our church. 
Four years is an honorable term both 
for people and minister, especially when 
characterized by such cordial good will 
as has obtained with us. Among the 
deepest satisfactions of a work that 
has been, in some respects, the most 
difficult in my experience, I count the 
true fraternal spirit which has enabled 
us to live — as a Christian family ought 
to live — in the bonds of peace and 
friendship. 

Nor have we labored in vain. Four 
years ago it was a serious question, with 
those who best understood conditions 
here, whether the church could be suc- 
cessfully revived. That question has 
been happily answered. The First Uni- 
tarian Society of Seattle has taken its 
place as a church that need not fear 
honest comparison with other liberal 
churches on the Pacific Coast. Many 
things done, well worth doing, might be 
cited as results of our labors together. 
But these we do not care to mention. 

The new church year confronts us, 
and calls for strenuous loyalty on the 
part of all friends of Unitarianism — of 
true liberal Christianity in the city of 
Seattle. The cause we represent is sub- 
ject to unceasing attack from extremists 
of all schools. To the ultra-conservative 
we are dangerous radicals, while the 
ultra-radical announces that we are out 
of date ; that our faith no longer satisfies 
the free soul. 

Thus persistently misunderstood, we 
appeal to all who believe in the con- 
tinuity of progress ; who hold in accord 
with the highest standards of modern 
thought — **That purified from all dross, 
the religion of Jesus w^ill remain as the 
religion of humanity ; that this alone can 
perpetuate itself and live on forever.'' 
We appeal to all who interpret the re- 
ligion of Jesus as love to God and men ; 
granting to others — what we ask for our- 
selves — unquestioned liberty of thought. 

Is this your faith? Do you find hope 
and comfort in teachings published to 
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the world as yet most faithfully, con- 
sistently and clearly by Unitarians? If 
so, you owe to our church all that you 
can consistently give and do. With all 
confidence we depend upon your loyalty. 
We shall not be disappointed. - Fra- 
ternally yours, 

W. D. SiMONDS, Minister. 



On Mount Hamilton. 

Atop a bold crag, cloud ward piled, alone, 
O'erwatchlng far-flung valleys, dim and 

blue. 
Serried with ridge on ridge to bound the 
view, 
A band of warders scan the vasty zone 
Where night's innumerable hosts are strown 
Wide through the universe, in orbits true. 
Hurled from the fire-mist, whence they 
grandly grew. 
To bourns of darkness in the void un- 
known. 

What seekest thou, O watchers of the vast? 

The whirlwind of Orion's fiery mist. 
The trackless comet proudly steering past 

Star-twins that roll 4n wonder as they list? 
Lo, thou art peering with thy giant eye 
On God's great workshop in the silent sky! 

—Charles Keeler, in July Atlantic, 



Dr. Emil Hirsch was one of the speak- 
ers at the Irish demonstration at the 
First Regiment Armory. He was intro- 
duced by Judge Kavanagh, who declared 
that the Chicago Irish-Americans had 
always considered Dr. Hirsch one of 
their own people. Dr. Hirsch accepted 
the compliment and began his address 
by relating a story. **The sympathy 
between the Jews and the Irish is such/' 
he said, '*that the other day an Irish- 
man who was dying asked his father con- 
fessor as a special favor that he be bur- 
ied in the Jewish cemetery. *Why do 
you want to be buried there ? * asked the 
priest. *Why, father, that is the last 
place on earth the devil would look for 
an Irishman.' " After the laughter had 
subsided, Dr. Hirsch continued. **I 
believe," he said, **that the Irishman 
knew that a Jewish cemetery was the 
last place where the devil would look 
for any one. ' ' — Chicago Chronicle, 



Spoiled Children. 

[Rev. E. S. Hodgin of Helena, in a sermon 
on 'Seeking Happiness," on October 4th, 
made a very pertinent reference to some 
of the spoiled children in our social family.] 

The problems of civilization will never 
be solved by a Thoreau haughtily shak- 
ing the dust of civilized life from his 
feet and withdrawing into the wilder- 
ness to bask in Nature's smile by a 
Walden pond, like one of the aborigines. 

The only way we shall ever find 
peace is by reaching out with a master 
hand and saying to this' complex ma- 
chinery of life, **You shall serve us, 
but you shall not annoy us and triumph 
over us." 

How often we see a promising, pre- 
cocious child, spoiled from lack of 
discipline, become a tyrant in the 
family. Father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, uncles and 
aunts stand around on tip-toe to do 
its bidding. 

The nineteenth century brought forth 
a brood of wonderful children. In this 
group we may include every organiza- 
tion that occupies a place of influence 
in society to-day. Very few of them 
have been taught their places, and so 
there is trouble in the home. 

The brightest and most promising of 
these boys, as well as the largest and 
strongest, I would call labor unions and 
corporations. They are likewise the 
worst spoiled. Each imagines the house- 
hold to exist for himself alone. Each 
says if the other would only do his bid- 
ding all would be well and the house- 
hold would settle down in peace and 
prosperity. 

The other members — and there are a 
large number of them — have given up 
to these two, and stand around nervous 
and fretful, feeling sure they will of- 
fend the one or the other, whatever they 
do. 

Peace and harmony can be established 
in this household as soon as those two 
can be made to realize fully three things. 

First, they must be made to realize 
that they are brothers; that they are 
born of the same parents ; that they are 
more than brothers, they are twins, and 
neither has any right of seniority over 
the other. They are more than twins, 
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they are Siamese twins, for they are 
inseparably bound to each other, and if 
one should destroy the other, he would 
be compelled to carry his dead body 
about with him, until he himself suc- 
cumb to the deadly virus of the decaying 
corpse. They must learn that the only 
peace possible is not in the triumph of 
the one over the other, but in their 
working together in brotherly love. 

The second thing they must realize 
is that they are not the whole house- 
hold; that they are only two members 
of a very large family, and that the 
other members are not servants and 
slaves who are to do their bidding; but 
have equal rights with themselves. 
They are not the Napoleon and Alex- 
ander who can either divide the world 
between them or fight for it as they 
see fit. The sooner these contending 
powers realize their limitations, the 
sooner they come into their rightful 
heritage. 

Third, and most important, they must 
realize that they are very young chil- 
dren. They are only in the kindergar- 
ten as yet. The real school is before 
them. The thing they are to learn is 
that there are hundreds of laws and 
rules to which they must conform, if 
they would not destroy themselves. 

The work of the nineteenth century 
was to bring forth these great forces. 
The work of the twentieth century is to 
be in teaching these forces to find their 
places and work together in harmony 
and peace. 

A man will run as fast as he can to 
cross a railroad track in front of a train. 
Then he will watch it till it goes out of 
sight. Then he will walk leisurely away. 
He seems to be alright and probably is. 
That is a man. A woman in a street car 
will open a satchel and take out a dime 
and close the purse, close the satchel and 
lock both ends. Then she will give the 
dime to the conductor, who will give her 
a nickel back. Then she will open the 
satchel and take out the purse, put in the 
nickel, close the purse, open the satchel 
and put in the purse, close the satchel 
and lock both ends. Then she will feel 
for her buckle at the back of her belt. — 
Kajisas City Journal. 



The Sunday-School. 

[A meeting of the Sunday-School Society 
was held at Headquarters, 374 Sutter Street, 
Saturday, September 19th, the President, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, in the chair, and with thirty- 
five members present. 

Papers were read by Mrs. Grunsky, of the 
Pilgrim Sunday-School; Mr. Frankx^n C. Smith, 
of the Junior Church; Miss Van Orden, of 
Alameda; Miss Mills, of Oakland, and Miss 
Hortop, of the Second Church, of San Fran- 
cisco. Most profitable discussions followed the 
reading of each paper. The meeting adjourned 
promptly at 4:45, to be called in December, and 
with an able committee appointed to prepare 
the program. 

We append abstracts of the addresses made, 
for the help they may give to other teachers, 
scattered through our large territory.] 

MRS. C. E. GRUNSKY. 

In the thoughts which I present for 
your consideration this afternoon I shall 
confine myself simply to the question, 
**What shall we teach and how shall we 
teach to the Sunday-school T' 

It seems eminently desirable that a 
Sunday-school should, in its entirety, be 
studying the same subject, with the same 
references, the same authorities utilized 
by the teachers in their preparation, 
each teacher upon coming before her 
class with the lesson fitting the subject 
to the particular needs and comprehen- 
sion of her particular class, — which 
means work before the Sunday-school 
hour for the teacher, such work having 
been simplified and amply indicated by 
these books which we have chosen, and 
which have been prepared so carefully 
and ably by the American Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. These books, 
however, are really only ** indicators'' of. 
what the teacher should have ready for 
her class. To simply read or have the 
class read the lessons given, and then 
explain the meaning of the large words, 
could not have been the intent of the 
editors, and we shall have satisfactory 
results in our work as a school only 
when there are well-attended teachers' 
meetings, at which each teacher may, 
under the guidance of the pastor or some 
other competent leader of the teachers, 
as well as by suggestions from her fel- 
low teachers, acquaint herself with the 
requirements of her class, and then give 
at least an hour's preparation each week 
to the study of her lesson. 

In preparing her lesson each teacher 
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may add to the interest to her class 
by asking pupils to bring in from the 
outside information concerning facts 
and men of modem times which may 
point in their connection with our own 
every-day lives, and so be of great inter- 
est to the children themselves, the same 
moral lessons that the Bible stories con- 
veyed to the people of two thousand 
years ago. 

This sort of addition is what I mean 
by each teacher adapting the lesson to 
her own class and its individualities. 

The teachers will find many helpful 
suggestions by reading carefully the ser- 
mon by Rev. Minot Savage which was 
given in the report distributed at the 
last meeting, and of which !Mrs. Pres- 
son has more. 

Mrs. W. W. Erskine, one of the teach- 
ers in our Pilgrim Sunday-School, has 
made a great success of her teaching of 
a class of ten boys, who came to her 
about three years ago from the infant 
class, and she has been working along 
lines which have been successful (and 
I know whereof I speak, as I have taken 
her class of boys in with mine the few 
times she has been absent), and they 
know what they have been over during 
these three years. 

She holds the attention of her boys 
during the entire lesson, and every boy 
is always in his place unless a good ex- 
cuse keeps him home. 

So I consider her suggestions worthy 
of earnest consideration : — 

**We begin our study of the Bible 
with the story of the creation in Gene- 
sis We should not only get the stories 
to be found in the various books, but I 
have found that added interest in the 
stories is gained by pointing out to the 
children facts which I have outlined 
after a fashion of my own. 

In Genesis: 

We gleam from the stories the fact that 
the idea of God was here first given to and 
accepted by any people. The people being 
the Jews. By God we mean not simply a 
God bnt God as we accept the term. 

During the study along these lines, the 
teacher shows that here too we first hear of 
the promises to mankind. 

In Exodus: 

With its wealth of stories brings forth the 
idea of God as opposed to the Egyptian dei- 
ties. 



Here we find the promises repeated and 
the Moral Law in all its severity has been 
evolved. 

In Deuteronomy and Numbers: 

Our stories show forth the God through 
the growth of ritualism. 

And the results of these forms connected 
with their ritualism upon the Moral Law 
shows forth. 

In Chronicles and Kings: 

We see the uevelopment into nationalism 
which has been the outgrowth of their belief 
in Jaweh, or God. 

And here we see the gradual preparation 
of the people for the gentler ethical teaching 
of Jesus Christ. 

** Following this, we are given a study 
of the Prophets, the main idea of which 
must be the recall of the Jewish people 
from the errors they had fallen into 
through their severe training in nation- 
alism and ritualism. 

**It seems rational that the study of 
the Prophets should be followed by a 
study of John the Baptist and Jesus 
Christ. 

* * Then would we have a connected line 
of thought rounded out right up to our 
own history.'' 

Mrs. Erskine 's idea she gave to me 
some time ago, and I find it wonderfully 
attractive to the boys I have had, who 
are about two years older than those in 
her class. 

It has seemed to supply to them a 
reason for the stories, and they at once 
set about making application of the va- 
rious stories, and it gave them an added 
reason for interest in the Bible as an 
historical book. 

Both Mrs. Erskine and I have found 
that the matter of discipline gives us 
no trouble with the children interested 
in the work with us. 

miss mills, OAKLAND CHURCH. 

Three or four years ago reorganiza- 
tion of the Sunday-school work of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oakland 
seemed necessary. After careful thought 
and planning on the part of Mr. Mills 
and others, it was announced that we 
would dispense with the Sunday-school, 
which was not doing its work, and was 
not in touch with modern life. In its 
place, however, there would be estab- 
lished an institution to be known as the 
College of Religion and Ethics, this 
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name having been selected as one suf- 
ficiently dignified, but not too preten- 
tious. Leaving out of account the rou- 
tine work common to all Sunday-schools, 
I will speak of only those features which 
may be of special interest or suggestion 
to others. 

There are four distinct departments 
in the college. 

First, we have the Children's Church, 
which meets every Sunday morning in 
the parish-house at the hour of the regu- 
lar church service. Children from two 
to ten years of age are welcome, and are 
placed under the care of trained teach- 
ers, who give them religious instruction 
with the aid of kindergarten methods. 
At the end of the church service they 
march down the aisle of the main audi- 
torium and sing one of their sweet little 
hymns at the front, where they may 
meet their parents afterward. 

Secondly, there is the Intermediate 
Department, commonly called the Sun- 
day-school, which includes children and 
young people from five to twenty years 
of age. Many of the younger children 
attend this as well as the Children's 
Church. There are several classes with 
separate teachers, such as are common 
in most Sunday-schools. We have used 
a great many courses of lessons on **01d 
Testament Narratives," **The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus,** ** Lives of Moral 
and Religious Leaders," etc. The teach- 
ers have found it helpful to gather to- 
gether once a week to discuss the lesson 
and receive a helpful talk from one who 
has spent time and thought on the sub- 
ject. 

It has seemed advisable to do some 
of the things the children like, if we 
expect them to do the things we want 
them to do. One time, when the super- 
intendent asked the children what might 
be done to increase our membership and 
make the attendance better, one little fel- 
low answered, **nave picnics." So we 
have had picnics in different forms quite 
frequently. At one time there were 
parties as often as once a month, with 
some special entertainment planned for 
each, when the whole school met together 
or in sections according to ages. The 
classes have had parties and picnics also 
by themselves, and there has always been 



a large annual picnic for the whole 
school. 

The interest of the children has been 
greatly held by the work of several 
clubs. The Sunshine Club, which is per- 
haps the most active, is composed of girls 
from eight to twelve years old, who meet 
once a week. Last year they gave a 
fair, and made over fifty dollars for the 
kindergarten, in connection with the So- 
cial Settlement work in Oakland, and 
now are planning another fair in the 
near future. I am sure anybody would 
enjoy watching them gathered around 
their leader, with their bright faces 
illustrating the name of their club, great- 
ly excited over the making of their pret- 
ty little articles, or their election of 
officers, or something else equally im- 
portant. The older boys and girls have 
composed the Onward Club, which has 
promoted general sociability, and there 
have been other clubs with different 
purposes and of greater or less activity. 
It is principally through the efforts of 
this department that the college has been 
self-supporting. This has been accom- 
plished mainly by the entertainments 
which have occurred every spring under 
the direction of Mrs. J. F. Willard, our 
assistant superintendent. We have been 
peculiarly fortunate in having in Mrs. 
Willard a woman of remarkable talent 
and fertile brain, who has planned and 
carried through these performances, 
which have included most of the mem- 
bers of the school, and have, I think, 
been truly entertaining. Besides all 
this, we have used the star system, with 
which most of you are familiar, award- 
ing silver and gold stars for regular 
attendance. Careful thought and atten- 
tion have been given to the library ; two 
years ago we commenced the Twentieth- 
Century Library plan, having one hun- 
dred new books delivered at the church 
every three months, and now at the end 
of the two years we own one hundred 
of these books. 

The third division is the Advanced 
Department, which takes the place of 
the usual Young People's Religious 
Union. They have had courses of lec- 
tures on the charities of Oakland and 
other philanthropic and religious sub- 
jects. Now they have combined them- 
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selves with the Adult Department, on 
account of the wishes cf both to hear 
Mrs. Mills's addresses. 

The Adult Department has had many 
series of lectures on Sunday noons and 
evenings on various topics by college 
professors and other distinguished peo- 
ple who have been in Oakland. We have 
heard Dr. David Starr Jordan, the late 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. Burt Estes 
Howard, Col. Harris Weinstock, the late 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, and others. Mrs. 
Mills, also, has given courses on the 
spiritual teachings of Emerson, Carlyle, 
Victor Hugo, and of Jesus, and now is 
giving six talks on the principles of our 
Unitarian faith. 

We are not, however, escaping the 
problems which come to Sunday-school 
workers. It is often hard to obtain the 
best-qualified teachers who are not other- 
wise too busy. It is difficult to have 
something interesting always on hand 
that will insure faithful attendance from 
our liberty-loving Unitarian children; 
and we are frequently perplexed as to 
how to make the children, particularly 
the older ones, see the value of religious 
teaching and its connection with every- 
day life. 

On the whole, as has been said con- 
cerning another institution, we aim not 
so much at large numbers as at suf- 
ficiency and unity. In these respects we 
are very thankful for the small meas- 
ure of success we may have attained in 
the past, but hope it is only a sign of the 
larger and truer achievements of the 
future. 

MISS HOBTOP, SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The average attendance at our Sun- 
day-school is about seventy-five. The 
school is divided into ten classes. Be- 
fore Mr. Maxwell became superinten- 
dent each teacher was allowed to teach 
any lesson that she thought was adapted 
to her class. In this way, on a given 
Sunday, lessons on Moses, on Christ, on 
the Prophets, etc., were being taught. 
This may have some good points, but 
it prevents reviewing and discussing the 
lesson by the Sunday-school as a whole. 
So when Mr. Maxwell became our super- 
intendent we decided on a course of uni- 



form lessons. First, we took up the 
*' Early Hebrew Stories,'' and now we 
are working on the ** Stories of Israel.'* 
Every other Monday night a teachers* 
meeting is held at one of the teachers' 
houses, at which the lessons for two 
weeks are discussed. 

About a year ago we introduced the 
star system. Since then the attendance 
has been improving, as the children are 
very anxious to keep their stars. 

Next Sunday we expect to have our 
first fifty books from the International 
Library. The children are already very 
anxious to get these books. 

. Sot f^e Ciifixtn 
Nan's Souvenir. 

Nan was going to have a birthday 
party out at grandma's house. Ten 
little girls were coming to spend the 
afternoon and stay to supper. 

There was only one thing that 
troubled Nan, and she went out into the 
kitchen, where grandma was frosting 
cakes the afternoon before the party, to 
talk about it. The cakes looked so good 
that Nan never could have stood it, if 
grandma had not baked her tastes, in * 
patty pans, of every single kind of cake. 

** Everything is too good for any- 
thing!" said Nan, leaning her elbows on 
the table. ** Except I wish I did have 
silvernears for the party." 

** Goodness me!" said grandma. 
** What's that?" 

** Things for them to take away to 
'member my party with, for always," 
answered Nan. ** Silvernears is the best 
part of a party, I think, grandma." 

**0h, yes, souvenirs — yes, I see. Well, 
we must see about them, then. Didn't 
you tell me there were twelve kittens 
down at the bam 1 ' ' 

**Yessum," said Nan. **And oh, 
grandma, you said they 'd have to go, 
some of them anyway, 'cause the farm 
was getting overrun with cats. But, 
grandma, you wouldn't say so if you 
could see them once ; they are the sweet- 
est, cunningest, dearest — " 

**Yes," said grandma, calmly, *'they 
always are. But why not give them to 
the party for souvenirs?" 
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"Oh, grandma, you are the dearest! 
You always think of the perfeetest 
things ! Of course, there '11 be one 
apiece and two for me, and you don't 
mind the two for me, do you, grandma?" 

And, of course, grandma said she 
didn't mind. 

So the next day, when the ten little 
guests went away, after having the most 
charming time, they each took with them 
a kitten in a box with slats fixed so that 
it could breathe. And after they were 
all gone. Nan went down to the barn. 
When she came back she looked very 
sober. 

*'I shouldn't have thought," she re- 
marked, **that I could have felt so 
lonely without those ten kittens. I hope 
I'm not getting selfish!" 

And grandma smiled. 

The next day grandma was upstairs 
when she heard Nan calling. And then, 
running up the stairs accompanied by a 
chorus of mewing, she burst into the 
room, her cheeks very red and her eyes 
bright, with ten boxes piled up in her 
arms. 

"Oh, grandma!" she cried, "the 
party all came back and brought their 
silvernears! They said their mammas 
said they were just as much obliged, but 
they had so many kittens now, they do 
not really need any more ; and, say — oh, 
grandma, don't you think we can keep 
them nowT' 

And, of course, grandma, when she 
got through laughing, said "Yes." — The 
Churchman. 



An Irish Miracle. 

The late Rev. Hugh Lane, pastor of 
St. Theresa's Church, Philadelphia, of- 
ten told a story of a young Dominican 
who, touring Ireland on a series of re- 
vival meetings held by the members of 
his order, was given his first oppor- 
tunity to address a meeting for men held 
in a parish sodality hall. He began by 
saying that he invited questions if any 
portion of his address should be beyond 
the comprehension of the big gathering, 
and then took for his text the feeding of 
the multitude. He was naturally flus- 
tered, and misquoted as follows: "And 



they fed ten people with ten thousand 
loaves and ten thousand fishes." 

He was called to recognition of his 
error by the local innkeeper, who shout- 
ed: "Shure, an' that's no miracle at 
all! Oi could do that meself !" 

The young priest went on, heedless of 
the interruption, and made such a fine 
impression that he was told off to deliver 
the address in the same hall two nights 
later, when again the services were for 
the men. Feeling that the theme was 
capable of further elaboration, he re- 
sumed it, and he began: "And they 
fed ten thousand people on ten loaves 
of bread and ten fishes." 

Then casting about until he found the 
innkeeper's place, he asked, smilingly: 
"And could you do that, my friend?" 

"Yis," was the prompt answer — 
"aisily! Oi could do it, your rivirence, 
wid what was left over-r from Thuesday 
noight ! ' ' — Colorado Catholic. 

(Jf^tcB from f^e Siefb 

[Contributions for this department are always ac- 
ceptable. We wish to make it a comprehensive 
report of the true condition of our churches and a 
means of friendly intercourse that ought to be 
helpful to all. Kindly see that the communications 
reach us by the 25th of each month.] 

Butte, Mont. — The Unitarian soci- 
ety of Butte, has resumed services after 
the summer vacation. Rev. Lewis J. 
Duncan, the minister, is a man of 
marked ability and strong personality, 
and his influence is growing not only 
among the people of his own church, but 
in the community and state. 

On October 18ih, the society met and 
effected a permanent organization, un- 
der the name of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Butte, Montana. A board of 
seven trustees was elected. Mr. George 
F. Shelton, the president of the board, 
is one of the best-known lawyers of the 
State. Mr. C. C. Rueger, vice-president, 
is superintendent of the Lexington Mine. 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Mackel, 
also trustees of the church, are young 
and energetic lawyers who are deeply in- 
terested in the movement. The other 
two members of the board are Mrs. T. 
W. Buzzo, wife of the superintendent of 
one of the oldest mines in the city, and 
Miss Sanders, a member of a family 
prominent in the history of Montana 
since pioneer days. 
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This board of strong and influential 
people, assures a good social standing 
for the new church ; but its greater suc- 
cess is even better assured by the earnest 
spirit of the congregation and the 
unanimity and enthusiasm with which 
all lend their support to the minister. 

Everett, Wash. — The State Superin- 
tendent preached here on Sunday even- 
ing, after preaching in Seattle in the 
morning. Mr. Simmonds, of Seattle, held 
Sunday-evening services here last Spring, 
and began another series on October 
4th, a course of four lectures on **The 
Bible in Modem Thought/' Mr. Si- 
monds was prevented by illness in his 
family from going to Everett on Octo- 
ber 11th, and Mr. Eliot's preaching here 
was simply as a supply. The State Su- 
perintendent spent the week in Everett 
forwarding Mr. Simonds's woru. Mr. 
Simonds has gathered about him an in- 
telligent and earnest company of people, 
welcoming his word and work, and 
eager to have his plans furthered. From 
the rough and unfinished town of ten or 
twelve years ago, Everett has become a 
bright and beautiful city of some 
twenty thousand people. The people 
here seem to appreciate what it means 
for a man of Mr. Simonds 's power and 
standing to give to them so much of his 
time and strength as the work at Everett 
has and will require. The work at 
Everett is important and must succeed. 

Hood River, Or. — A farewell recep- 
tion was had for Mr. Weil, just preced- 
ing his departure for Meadville, and 
upon his last Sunday a large and regret- 
ful congregation gathered for the last 
service of a brief but most earnest and 
helpful ministry. 

The pulpit here was occupied by Mrs. 
T. L. Eliot on the two Sundays of Mr. 
Eliot's recent absence. On October 11th 
Mrs. Eliot spoke upon **The Reasons for 
the Faith," and on October 18th upon 
•*The Trinity and the Nature of 
Christ." She was greeted on the second 
Sunday by one of the largest congrega- 
tions for many months, and that in spite 
of a considerable smallpox epidemic in 
the community. 

Los Angeles. — Unity Church pur- 
sues the even tenor of its way without 



much occurring that seems worthy of 
note. The board of trustees granted the 
Universalists of Los Angeles the use of 
the church on the evenings of October 
18th and 25th. A committee has been 
appointed from both churches to con- 
sider a union of the two congregations. 

The Woman's Alliance has announced 
an entertainment to be given in the 
Woman's Club House, November 10th, 
the proceeds of which will go to sustain 
the charitable work of the society. The 
entertainment consists of readings and 
music. 

October 29th, being a fifth Thursday, 
the members and friends of the Wo- 
man's Alliance met in a sewing party, 
according to their custom, at the Or- 
phans' Home, in aid of that institution. 

The Women's Liberal League of 
Southern California held a meeting in 
Unity Church on Tuesday, October 27th. 
The topic for discussion was, **How to 
Support the Church, Fairs or no Fairs." 
Members brought lunch and the Wo- 
man's Alliance served coffee. 

Portland, Or. — The sewing-school, 
begun last year by some of the young 
women of the Fraternity, is being car- 
ried forward this year with renewed 
strength and interest. There were 
thirty-two children present last Friday 
and six teachers. The present school is 
for little children, and meets at half-past 
2 o'clock. It is probable that a second 
school for older girls will be arranged to 
meet an hour later. 

San Diego. — The Unitarians of San 
Diego have been highly favored this last 
month in having Rev. Benjamin ,Fay 
Mills with them. Mr. Mills has been giv- 
ing lectures for two weeks, speaking to 
crowded houses every night. The lec- 
tures have been held alternately in 
Unity Hall and the Isis Theater. The 
last week Mr. Mills preached off-after- 
noons as well as evenings, and on Sun- 
day giving three sermons, his subjects 
relating to the life, the philosophy, and 
the teachings of Jesus. Rev. Thornton 
Mills assisted with the services by lead- 
ing and conducting the singing. The in- 
terest has been very good, and the meet- 
ings helpful. The Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God have 
been so well expounded by this able man 
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that our church cannot help but reap 
a goodly harvest. We are glad that Mr. 
Mills made San Diego his starting-point 
and we wish him and his son God-speed 
in their purpose. 

Our pastor, Rev. Mr. Watson, is doing 
a good work in helping at the San Diego 
Industrial School. Mr. Watson is head 
carpenter, and the boys are beginning 
to look for his coming each week and to 
love him, as the people of his own church 
do. Mr. Watson is the only minister in 
San Diego that has thought it worth 
while to help these poor little fellows, 
that need assistance so much. With 
money that has been handed him since 
his interest in the school, he has pur- 
chased lumber and tools. To say these 
little hearts have been made glad, is in- 
deed something, but to understand the 
extent of their happiness one must see 
their beaming faces. This is the kind of 
work we should all be looking for. 

Salem, Or. — The Salem church is 
paying their minister's traveling ex- 
penses to the North Pacific Conference 
at Spokane, following a commendable 
practice increasingly observed by our 
churches. 

This church records with sorrow and 
with sincere sympathy for the bereaved 
family, the death of their long-time 
treasurer and secretary, Mr. Homer B. 
Holland. 

San Francisco — First Church. — Oc- 
tober has been a month of steady, well- 
sustained work. Mr.Leavitt has preached 
good sermons, full of fresh thought on 
the never-old topics of religious life. 
His earnestness and vigor of presenta- 
tion* hold his hearers in close attention, 
and they always carry home something 
to think about. 

Mrs. Benson's ** Talks on Books and 
the Questions of the Day," given before 
the Channing Auxiliary, have drawn 
large audiences and been much enjoyed. 

The Sunday-school is in a very prom- 
ising condition. A good number of new 
teachers have come in, and there seems 
a general awakening. Rev. Christopher 
Ruess, who is co-operating with Rev. 
Henry A. Fisk in his work among the 
neglected homes in the northern part of 
the city, has taken charge of the school, 
under Mr. Leavitt's direction, relieving 



Mr. Murdock, who has been waiting for 
relief for a long time. He is a young 
man, well trained, and of fine spirit and 
enthusiasm. It is hoped that under his 
leadership the school will become inter- 
ested in the work he is doing, and be 
active in good deeds, paying in greater 
helpfulness for all it has received. 

The Society for Christian Work has 
held its regular meetings during Octo- 
ber. A general revision of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws has been found neces- 
sary on account of the growth of the 
society. Reports from different com- 
mittees have been ample and gratifying. 
A Christmas-box for the Unitarian As- 
sociation in Tokio, Japan, has been pre- 
pared, and is ready to ship on the 
** Korea" November 18th, in Captain W. 
B. Seabury's care. Those working for 
the sale which takes place November 
20th and 21st in the parish rooms re- 
port good progress and lively interest. 
There will be a table for the sale of all 
sorts of fancy articles, a bag table, a doll 
table, a candy table, and a delicatessen 
table. There will also be a tea booth, and 
on Saturday a fish-pond, and other ways 
of entertaining the little folks. The pro- 
grams for the two meetings of October 
have been most enjoyable. A paper on 
*' Irish Wit and Humor," by Mr. Fair- 
fax Wheelan, read by Mrs. Wheelan, 
and **The Early Days of San Fran- 
cisco, as a Little Girl Saw Them," by 
Mrs. E. M. North. The programs for 
November will be: November 9th, ** Set- 
tlement Work and the Institutional 
Church," by Rev. Christopher G. Ruess; 
November 27th, *' Letters from Miss 
Mary Very in Japan," read by Miss 
Hitchcock. 

San Francisco — Second Church. — 
The month of October has been one of 
exceptional activity in all the depart- 
ments of the church. 

Mr. Hudson has delivered a series of 
sermons on Sunday mornings on **The 
Religion of Great Men." Among those 
treated were Wesley, Ruskin, and Em- 
erson. 

A new club for our boys has just been 
organized under the able direction of 
our Sunday-school Superintendent, W. 
C. IVIaxwell. Upon the suggestion of 
our minister the club is named after 
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Theodore Parker, '*The Parker League.'' 
The boys will meet every Friday even- 
ing. Already a class in mat-braiding 
has been formed. 

The annual bazaar will be given at 
the church November 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
afternoons and evenings, by the 
Woman's Auxiliary. The women are 
working conscientiously to make this 
event a great success, and they invite 
the co-operation and patronage of sister 
churches about the bay. 

The Emerson Society is planning a 
Tennyson entertainment for December 
4th, the first event to be given under 
the auspices of this society. 

Seattle. — On the evening of October 
7th this church celebrated the beginning 
of the fifth year of Mr. Simonds's pas- 
torate. Two hundred people gathered 
about the bountiful board and broke 
bread together. After supper, Mr. H. 
B. Huntley acting as toastmaster, vari- 
ous addresses were had, interspersed 
with lighter forms of entertainment. 
President Kane of the State University 
spoke upon **The Church in Educa- 
tion,'' suggesting with cogent reasons 
that ail the functions of a denomination- 
al college could be exercised if churches 
would build dormitories near State uni- 
versities, and bring to bear thus inde- 
pendently of the non-denominational 
State institutions whatever denomina- 
tional or general religious influence was 
deemed requisite. He was followed by 
Major Ingraham, in an earnest discourse 
upon **Lo3^alty to a Good Cause." 
Col. R. H. Lindsey spoke upon ** Minis- 
ters I Have Met." He spoke especially 
of Thomas Starr King ; and your corre- 
spondent has never listened to a more 
graphic and eloquent appreciation ut- 
tered concerning that great and good 
man. Rev. Arthur Knapp, just arrived 
in the city from Japan, spoke most in- 
spiringly of the Unitarian movement 
there. He believed it was leavening the 
whole empire. Of the relations of Japan 
to Russia, he said that every man, wom- 
an, and thinking cihld in the empire de- 
sired war with Russia; but at the same 
time every Japanese has unswerving re- 
spect for the emperor. The emperor is 
surrounded by able and conservative 
counselors, and war with Russia is not 



probable. After an address by the 
State Superintendent, Mr. Simonds 
spoke from a well-warmed heart, and 
closed the celebration with prayer and 
benediction. 

The Class in Religious Science pub- 
lishes quarterly The Liberal Leader, 
Every word of the September number 
is worth reading, and your correspond- 
ent thinks that every word of Mr. Si- 
monds 's noble sermon is worth reading 
a good many times. 

Troutdale, Or. — In Mr. Eliot's ab- 
sence, the pulpit was occupied on Sun- 
day evening, October 11th, by the. Rev. 
W. F. Small, minister of the Universalist 
church, Portland, Oregon. A Sunday- 
school was organized here on Sunday 
morning, October 25th. 



Paul Elder Co., San Francisco, offer 
a number of attractive new publications. 
Among the more serious and valuable is 
**My Favorite Book-Shelf," by Charles 
Josselyn, a very handsome volume con- 
taining selections of varied length and 
character from well-known and less well- 
known writers. It is one of many help- 
ers for the busy man, giving the results 
of many years of attentive reading in 
the domain of romance, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and art. They are given in alpha- 
betical order, and Addison, Bacon, 
Balzac, Boswell, and Chesterfield are the 
a b c's. In 285 pages thirty-seven au- 
thors are represented. It makes no 
pretension to be a complete anthology, 
but some of the omissions seem strange. 
We have Schopenhauer, but not Emerson ; 
Capt. Gronow, but not Carlyle; Francis 
W. Halsey, but not Stevenson. Ouida 
is the only woman. Macaulay, Chester- 
field, and Addison P. Russell are the 
favorites in space assigned. David Starr 
Jordan is the only Californian, and one 
of the few Americans. 

The Tomoye Press is to be congratu- 
lated on a handsome piece of book- 
making. $2 net. 

**The College Records" fill a field of 
such obvious demand that it is remark- 
able to have hitherto escaped attention. 
Practically the two volumes are intend- 
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•THE BETTER WAY" 
Charles Wagner - - 

'THE SIMPLE LIFE" 

Charles Wagner - - - $i.oo^ioc 

"THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY " 

David Starr Jordan - - 8oc— 6c 
" OUT OF NAZARETH " 

Minot J. Savage - . - $i.ao— 13c 

"THE UNDERSTANDING HEART" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.00— loc 
"THE RELIGION OF AN EDU- 
CATED MAN" 

Frances G. Peabody - - - $1:25 
"THE GENTLE READER" 

Samuel S. Crothers - - $1.25 — lac 
"WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY?" 

Dr. Adolph Hamack - - $1 . 75 — 15c 

"PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL" 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer 
Mathews $i.oo^ioc 

"THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
FOUNDERS " 
Edwin D. Mead - - - 50c— 6c 

" PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY IN AMERICA " 
The Great and Thousdray Lectures 
Delivered in Boston in 1903 $1.50— 13c 

"LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON" 
Thomas E. Watson - - $2.50— i8c 

"LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE" 

John Morley (3 vols.) - - $10.50 

"LIFE OF BRET HARTE" 

I. Edgar Pemberton - - $3.50— 20c 
"THE BATTLE OF THE SLUMS" 

Jacob A. Riis .... $2.00— 24c 

"THE BACKGROUND OF LITERA- 
TURE" 

Hamilton Wright Mabie - $a.oo— i8c 
"MY OWN STORY" 

John T. Trowbridge - - $2.50— 20c 
"POETICAL WORKS" 

John N. Trobridge - - $i.6o^i3C 

"POEMS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW" 
Elia W. Peattie - - - $1.50—130 

" APPLES OF GOLD " 

Clara Bancroft Beatty - $1.00— loc 

"TWO LITTLE SAVAGES" 

Ernest Thompson Seton - $1 . 75 — 19c 

"UNDER THE TREES" 

Hamilton Wright Mabie - $2.00— 13c 

THE FOREST" 

Stewart Edmond White - $1.50— 17c 

THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN" 

Mary Austin . . « . $2.00— 23c 



THE BENDING OF THE TWIG" 

Walter Russell ... $2.00— i8c 

(A beautifully illustrated book for 
children.) 

THE FIVE NATIONS" 

Rudyard Kipling . ^ - $1.40— iic 

"MRS. WIGGS" and "LOVEY MARY" 

(Illustrated) each - - - $1.60— 13c 

"FRIENDSHIP" "SELF-RELIANCE" 
Emerson's Essays . - - $1.00— 05c 

(In soft leather.) 

"TWO WILDERNESS VOYAGERS" 

Franklin Welles Calkins - $1.20— 13c 

"A TALE OF TRUE LOVE, AND 
OTHER POEMS" 
Alfred Austin .... $1.20 — 9c 

"WINSOME WOMANHOOD" 

Margaret E. Sangster - $1.00— loc 

" REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM " 

Kate Douglass Wiggin - $i.oo^ioc 
"LETTERS HOME" 

William Dean Howell - $1.20— loc 

"THE CALL OF THE WILD" 

Jack London .... $1.20— loc 

"RED-HEAD" 

John Uri Lloyd ... $1.60 — 14c 

"ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY" 

Mabel Nelson Thurston - $i.25^i2c 

"THE FIRST OF THE HOOSIERS" 

Edward Eggleston - - - $1 . 20— 12c 

"TRAPPER JIM" 

Edwin Sandys ... $1.50—130 

"THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME" 
John Fox, Jr. - - - $1.20— loc 

THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD" 

- - - - - - - - - $I.20^I2C 

THE LONG NIGHT" 

Stanley J. Weyman - - $1.20— 12c 

'THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN" 

The Century Company - $2.40—290 

Arranged from the King James version, 
with twenty-four full-page illustrations from 
the old masters. Introduced by Henry Codman 
Porter. 

"THE WOMAN WHO TOILS" 
Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst .... $1.50—140 

The Centenary edition of Emerson will 
soon be ready. This is printed from entire- 
ly new plates, large type, best of paper. 
Altogether a handsome and fitting setting 
for our leading American author. $1.75 per 
volume; 13 volumes in set. 

English tracts; Essays, in one volume; 
Conduct of Life; Representative Men; 
Early Poems, can be had in 25c and 50c 
editions. 

Any and all hooks can be obtained at— 

UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS 

374 Sutter Street, Room i 
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GEO. HANSEN 

Landscape Architect 

. . Designer of. . 

Public and Private Gardens 



Advisory Architect to Park Commissions, 
MunidpEdities and Cemetery Associations 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
TRACTS FOR TREE DISTRIBUTION 



AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT. 

By George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. 
nth Series. No. 95. 



A MAN'S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS. 

By Rev. Charles Edwards Park. 
4th Series. No. 146. 



THE TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
IN CHRISTIANITY. 

By Theodore Parker. 
loth Series. No. 10. 



ACCEPTING LIFE'S LIMITATIONS. 

By Rev. John Dumont Reice. 
4th Series. No. 143. 



The above tracts will b« sent free to any one applying to the 
UNHARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 374 Sutter St., S. F. 



IT COSTS NOTHING 

.... More for you .... 

TO GO EAST VIA NEW ORLEANS 

than through the Land of Frost and Snow 



The Sunset Route 



THE FAMOUS COAST LINE 

Orange Groves The Mirage 

Cattle Ranges 
Quaint Mexican Life 
Old Mission Churches 
Cotton Fields 
Sugar and Rice Plantations 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
zoth Series. No. 9. 

BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

By Rev. William C. Gannett. 
4th Series. No. 144. 

IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 

By Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 143. 

RELIGION. 

By Charles W. Eliot. LL.D. i 

4th Series. No. 140. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? j 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. I 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? | 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 



THE 

Sunset Limited 

San Francisco to 
New Orleans Everr Dar 



Modern Chair Cars 
Vestibuled Pullman Sleepers 
Dining Car 
Meals a la Carte 



Personally Conducted Tourist Sleepers run 
THROUGH IVITHOUT CHANGE 



TO 



New Orleans^ St. I^otiis 
CKicago* Cincinnati 
and WasKington City 

Southern Pacific 
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$1.25— 9c 
$i.2o~zac 



•THE OTHER ROOM" 

Lyman Abbott 
"THE BETTER WAY" 

Charles Wagner 
"THE SIMPLE LIFE" 

Charles Wagner - 
"HOW TO LIVE" 

Edward Everett Hale - $i.8o— iic 
"HAPPINESS" 

Carl Hilty - - - 
"OUR NEIGHBORS" 

Ian MacLaren 
••RONALD CARNAQUAY' 

Bradley Gilman ... $i.ao— loc 
"WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING" 

John W. Chadwick - - $1.75 — loc 
"THE THINGS THAT ABIDE" 

Elliott $1.25— 8c 

"STORY OF MY LIFE" 

Helen Keller - - - - $1.50 15c 
"JESUS, THE JEW" 

Harris Weinstock - - - $z.oo--7C 
"THE BLOOD OF THE NATION" 

David Starr Jordan ... 40c — 5c 
" MEN AND WOMEN " 

Minot J. Savage ... 88c — loc 
" LIFE BEYOND DEATH " 

Minot J. Savage ... $1.50— Z2C 
" PASSING AND PERMANENT IN RE- 
LIGION " 

Minot J. Savage ... $1.35 — loc 
"ONE WORLD AT A TIME" 

Thomas R. Slicer - - $1.35 — i6c 
"THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
THOUGHT" 

James Thompson Bixby,Ph.D.$i.oo— 8c 
" RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT" 

Crelle Cone, D. D. - - S1.50— 9c 
"THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDI- 
CINE" 

Thomson Jay Hudson, Ph.D., 
LL.D. ------ $i.ao— IOC 

Author of "The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena." 
"THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE" 

James Lane Allen - - - $1 . 20 — 12c 

Author of "The Choir Invisible" 
and "The Kentucky Cardinal." 
"PEOPLE OF THE WHIRLPOOL" 

- - $1.20— 13c 

By the author of "The Garden of a 
Commutor's Wife." 
"THE CALL OF THE WILD" 

Jack London - - - - $i.20^ioc 
"WEE MACGREGOR" 

J. J. Bell 50c— 8c 

A Scottish Story. 

"THE WOMAN WHO TOILS" 
Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst - - - - $i.5o^i4C 
"THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN' 

The Century Company - $2.40— 29c 
Arranged from the King James version, 
with twenty-four full-page illustrations from 
the old masters. Introduced by Henry Codman 
Porter. 



"THE THOUGHT OF GOD" 

Frederick L. Hosmer and William 
C. Gannett - - - - $1.00— loc 

A new edition in cloth of the 
hymns and poems. 
"PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL" 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer 

Mathews $1.00— loc 

"WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY?" 

Dr. Adolph Hamack - - $1.75 — 15c 
"THE FUTURE OF WAR" 

Jean de Bloch - . - . 65c — 12c 



lilPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 

"THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY " 
David Starr Jordan - - 80c— 6c 
" OUT OF NAZARETH " 

Minot J. Savage - - - $1.20— 13c 
" THE UNDERSTANDING HEART " 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.00— loc 
" THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
FOUNDERS " 
Edwin D. Mead - - - 50c— 6c 
" THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON " 

Edwin D. Mead - - - $1.20— 12c 
" PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY IN AMERICA " 
The Great and Thousdray Lectures 
I^eUvered in Boston in 1903 $1.50 — 13c 
" APPLES OF GOLD " 

Clara Bancroft Beatty - $1.00— loc 
A book of selected verse, con- 
taining some of the most elevat- 
ing and inspiring poems of the 
language. 
"THE RELIGION OF AN EDU- 
CATED MAN" 
Frances G. Peabody - . . $1.25 
"JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHARACTER" 
Frances G. Peabody - - - $1.50 
"MY OWN STORY" 

John T. Trowbridge - - $2.50 — 20c 

"THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME" 
John Fox, Jr. - - - $1.20—14 

"LETTERS HOME" 

William Dean Howell - $1.20— 12c 

" REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM " 
Kate Douglass Wiggin - $1.00 — 12c 

The Centenary edition of Emerson will 
soon be ready. This is printed from entire- 
ly new plates, large type, best of paper. 
Altogether a handsome and fitting setting 
for our leading American author. $1.75 per 
volume; 13 volumes in set. 

English tracts; Essays, in one volume; 

Conduct of Life; Representative Men; 

Early Poems, can be had in 25c and 50c 

editions. _ , ., .. ,,,^* 
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Thk only Complete • . . 
Manufactory on the Coast 



Thomas Day Company 

Gas and Electric Fixtures 
725 Mission Street 

near third 



SAN FRANCISCO, 



CALIFORNIA 



Geo. H. Murdock 



Chas. Percy Murdock 



Geo. H. Murdock & Son 

412 CALIFORNIA ST. 

TELEPHONE MAIN 510J 
SAN FRANCISCO AGENTS 

Insurance Co. of North America 

Agricultural Insurance Co. 

i€tna Insurance Co. (Accident Dept.) 



Fisher & Co. 

HATTERS 

No. 9 Montgomery St., Lick House 

SAN FRANCISCO 




NEAREST THE CITY 




(Linen-Mesh) 



Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily and chill easily, 
cannot bear drafts, and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or rheumatism. 
As a rule they wear woolen underwear; the heavier the garment the weaker the 
skin. The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment 
for the skin. It gives tone and vigor to it. Under it the skin becomes strong 
and active, capable of protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 

A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Houses Everywhere Sell It 

For catalogues and samples of the materials, address 

The Dcimcl Lincn-Mcsh Co* 

Or 49t Broadway, New York 



SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Montgomery St. 



WASHINOTON, D. C. 
728 lAth St.,N.W. 



MONTREAL, CAN. 
2202 St. CAtherlne St. 



LONDON, ENQ. 
10 Bread St.,E.C. 
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Unitarian Literature 

Sent FREE by the 

Post Office Mission Committee 



CHANNING AUXILIARY 



Catalogues containing a list of ninety-five 
pamphlets expressing the views of prominent 
Unitarian clergymen and laymen on religious 
and ethical subjects, sent free on application. 



Address Post Office Mission Committee, 
First Unitarian Church, corner Geary and 
Franklin Streets, San Francisco. 



YOUNG PEOPLE^S RELIGIOUS UNION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 



MINOT J. SAVAGE CALENDAR 
AND ENGAGEIVIENT PAD 

yor tlie Year 1^04 

The calendar consists of 52 pages, one for 
each week of the year. Each page contains 
a characteristic quotation from the sermons 
preached by Dr. Savage during the past two 
years. The cover is of heavy brown paper, on 
which is a half-tone portrait of Dr. Savage. 

Single copies are fifty cents; postage, three 
cents extra. We will fill orders for twelve or 
more at thirty cents each. This is an excellent 
opportunity for fairs. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

BoABj> OP Directors— Charles A. Murdock, 
President; Stephen N. Wyckofp, Vice- 
President j Kev. Jay Whxiam Hudson, 
Secretary; Jabish Clement, Treasurer; 
Horace Davis, Eev. W. D. Simonds, Eev- 
Bradpord Leavitt, Eev. B. P. Goodeidge, 
Eev. C. J. K Jones. 

XTnttarian Headquarters— 374 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco. 

Bzv. George W. Stone, Field Secretary, A, 
U. A., 374 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Eev. Wm. G. Euot, Jr., Supt. for Oregon and 
Washington, 681 Schuyler St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

CAIJFOBNIA. 

Alameda Eev. Wesley Haskell. 

BerkeiiET Eev. F. L. Hosmer. 

Fresno 

Los Angeles. . J^ev. C. J. K, Jones. 

Oakland Rev, George W. Stone. 

Pomona . Eev. George Fuller. 

Redlands Eev. Maxwell S. Savage. 

San Diego Eev. E. B. Watson. 

San Francisco— First Church— 
Eev. Bradford Leavitt. 
Second Church— Eev. Jay Wm. Hudson. 

San Jose .Mrs. Mary R. Mills. 

Santa Ana .... Eev. Fred W. Atkinson. 
Santa Barbara Eev. Benj, A. Goodridge, 

Santa Cruz .Eev. Francif Watry. 

Santa Eosa. . . Rev. Jos. P. MacCarthy. 

OBEGON. 

Hood Biver Eev. Wm. G. Eliot, Jr. 

Portland Eev. G. C. Cressey, D. D. 

Eev. Thog. L. Eliot, D. D. 
Pastor Emeritus. 
Salem Eev. Frank A. PowelL 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle Eev, W, D. Simonds. 

Spokane . . .Eev. W. M. Jones. 

Poet Angeles. Eev. J, A. Baldridge. 

MONTANA. 

Helena. Eev. E. S. Hodgin. 

Great Falls. . .Eev. J. A. Cruzan. 
Butte .Eev. Lewis J. Duncan. 

IDAHO. 

Boise Eev. Francis L. Coyle. 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake CiTYEev. W. H. Fish, Jr. 



CENTRAL PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 

President— Eev. Frederick L, Hosmer. 
Secretary —Eev. Thornton A. Mills. 



SOUTH PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 

President— Hon. M. A. Luce. 
Vice-President— Hon. J; W. Towner. 
Secretary— Eev. Benjamin A. Goodridge. 
Treasurer— Miss Margaret M. Fette. 



NORTH PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 

President— Mr. William F. Woodward, 
Vice-Presidents— Judge Kellam, Mr. Chas. 

S. Hamilton. 
Eecording Secretary— Mr. Ealph W. Wilbue. 
Corresponding Secretary— Eev. William G. 

Euot, Jr, 



NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

President— Hon, Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. 

Vice-Presidents— Thomas J. Morris, Georgs 
E. Adams, George C. Perkins, J. Harsxn 
Ehoades, Francis C. Lowell, Eookwood 
Hoar. 

Secretary— Eev. Walter F. Greenman. 
Treasurer— Mr. E. C. Humphreys. 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

President— Ee# Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 
Vice-Presidents- Joseph W. Symonds, Samuxl 

Hoar, Willard Bartlett, Thomas J. 

Morris, George E. Adams, Horace Datis. 
Secretary— Eev. Chas. E. St. John. 
Treasurer— Francis H. Lincoln, 



THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

President— Eev. E. A. Horton, 

Vice-Presidents— C. A. MuRDOOK, Eev. A* M. 
Lord. 

Clerk— Miss Louisa P. PARKja. 

Treasurer- Mr. E. C. Humphreys. 



THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE. 

President— Miss Emma C. Low. 
Treasurer— Mrs. Charles T. Catun, 
Eecording Secretary— Mrs. Emily A. FmsLD, 
Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. Eobert H. 

Davis. 
Vice-Presidents- Mrs. Ka.tk Gannett Wells, 

Mrs. Emil L. Boas, Mrs. Charles F. 

Smith, Miss Fanny Field, Mrs. Mary W. 

McKittrick, Mrs. David Utter, Miss 

Elizabeth B. Easton. 



YOUNQ PEOPLE'S RELIOIOUS UNION. 

President— Mr. Edward Marsh. 
Secretary— Mss Frances B. Keene. 
Treasurer— Mr. Henry E. SmuNGS. j 

CnOOQie 
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UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES 



PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Unanimously adopted at the Saratoga Conference in 1894 

THE National Conference of Unitarian ajid Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is congrega- 
tional in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims. 

OUR DECLARATION 

(As expreised in the By-Laws of the AmeHcia Uoittrlta Association) 

**The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity; and all 
Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate with it for 
that purpose.'* 

OUR CREEDLESS FAITH 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward forever. 

CHURCH COVENANT 

Formulated by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D. D.» and adopted by most Unitarian Churches as 
the sole basis of membership. 

In the love ot the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 
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THE PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED TO RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND HIGHER LIFE 
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F wc have not felt the cry of 
the mind for God, it is be- 
cause its depths have never 
been stirred by the tremen- 
dous problem of nature; it 
is because we have been 
content to look at the outside 
of thingfs, and to live by superficial opinions 
and habits of thoughts If we could for one 
hour comprehend what a world we stand in, 
what skies overarch us, what mysteries belt uSf 
what an order enfolds us, what majestic laws 
secure and confine our freedom and our power, 
we could not exist another day, until we had 
ennobled and calmed the mind by a reliance 
on the Infinite Wisdom, and our psalm would 
be, *^Out of the depths of this world mystery 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord/^ 

<tJ%^. J^nAA^ iXo^>(^ 

[Extract from •ermon, **Out of the Depth*/' I860.) 
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HE PACIFIC UNITARIAN 

has a well-established circulation of not less than one 
thousand. The circulation is steadily increasing, both 
in the Pacific and in the Eastern States. It may be 
truthfully said that no publication of its class has 
more intelligent and progressive readers than this. It goes into many 
homes, and is carefully read by a much greater number of persons 
than the subscription list indicates. 

The established success of this magazine has determined the 
officers of the Conference having the publication in charge to make 
an effort to increase the circulation. Hitherto little effort has been 
made to secure advertisements, but now that we have values to 
offer, we feel justified in offering the public the use of our columns 
for advertising purposes. 

We have enough Eastern circulation to make advertising with 
us profitable for those who desire to reach the eyes of tourists with 
their announcements. 

Advertisements for the following will not be received, namely: 
Medicines, medical or surgical treatment, wines and liquors, cos- 
metics, fire-arms. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 






List Prices (per month). 




I page (inside), 


. . . $10.00 V-i page (inside), . . 


. $4.00 


y2 " 


... 6.00 Vs " 


2.00 


Vs " 


. . . 5.00 





Special discounts for longer contracts. 

Copy for advertisements must be furnished by the 25th of 

each month. 

Address, 

The Pacific Unitarian, 
374 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sot out ^iti|ft; vum onx buitliR 

San Francisco, March, 1904. 
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The PAriFlC UNITARIAN ebitotiat 

1 . . r/Vl^iriU UlNl IMr\lMlN j^ .^ ^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ number of the 

Published monthly by the Pacific UnirananCo.fer.n«. p^ciPIC UNITARUN shOUld be dcdicated 

Business address : . . . 374 Sutter Street . .i. £ rrv. «« C34.«l ir;«« 

„ ,. . , , , ' ^ p, ,, c;,,^^, to the memory of Thomas Starr King. 

Ed itonal address : . . . 532 Clay btreet -^ « . , 

-, , ,, „. , ^^^' , ,^ ^.^ The fourth day of March is the fortieth 

One dollar per year. Single copies, 10 cts. « , , , . , ^1. 

-, , ,. . anniversary of the day on which the 

Club rates on application. ,i-r»-Vs/>,^ , j. - m 

whole Pacific Coast was plunged in grief 

Charles A, Murdock ^t thc intelligence of his sudden death. 

Associate Editor He had not Spent many years of his 

George w. Stone brief Hf c on this shorc, but he had 

Entered as second-class mail matter at the Po.t-Office at Hvcd SO fuUy aud had SO dCCply rCachcd 

Sao Franci^:o. Cai. to thc iumost hcart of the California of 

~ his day that he was a vital part of its 

. . Confenfs life jj^g personality and influence were 

T ,r f T^u c. L • ^^"^^ foremost. He led public sentiment to 

In Memoo' oi Thomas Starr King . , . . r 29 \ 

Church Indifference to Hutnanitarian a degree rarely attained. In part this 

Work 131 ^as (jue to the man, in part to the time. 

'^^tions*!' ^\ ^''^^'''!'"^^''' ^'!"y'" 132 Brilliant as were his powers, it was the 

p^^ J -2 man back of them that inspired his 

hearers and fastened them to him and 

Starr Kine Memorial ^ xi. i. x j tt- i 

« . . „ . r , XT to the cause he represented. His elo- 

Patriotic Consecration of the New , . '^ • 

Church. Sermon by Thomas Starr quence, his Wit, his tact, his earnestness 
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worn and weary body proved unequal 
to resisting the insidious attack of dis- 
ease, and he fell at his post, he received 
such honors at the hands of his fellow- 
citizens as never before were paid. Never 
before or since have the salutes of Fed- 
eral cannon and half-masted flags by 
Government orders marked the demise 
of a private citizen. Never before or 
since have courts, State and Federal, ad- 
journed as by a common impulse out of 
respect to the memory of a clergyman 
in no way connected with them. 

Two-score years have passed, and a 
generation has risen to which these 
events are little more than a tradition. 
That they may be recalled and felt with 
greater force a good part of this number 
IS given to the man and the time, — to 
restoring the impression made by occur- 
rences of which as Unitarians and 
Americans we may well be proud. 

The practical difficulty in carrying out 
this purpose is the matter of selection. 
So much might well be printed that the 
space available is wholly inadequate. 
Dr. Bellows preached two wonderful 
sermons on the morning and evening of 
May 1, 1864, devoted wholly to the 
memory of his beloved friend. They 
give a fine estimate of Mr. King and a 
most interesting suggestion of the close 
relationship between these two remark- 
able men. Incidentally they reveal 
much of Dr. Bellows, and testify to his 
breadth of vision and large-hearted gen- 
erosity and kindliness. It is hard to 
omit anything, but they would more 
than fill all our pages. 

There are quite a number of living 
men who could give valuable reminis- 
cences of personal intercourse, but, from 
intimate knowledge and ability to ap- 
preciate, Mr. Horace Davis is the most 
thoroughly qualified to speak, and his 
sketch will be welcome for its intrinsic 
excellence and that it is the sincere 



tribute of a discerning friend. We 
would acknowledge the kindness of 
President Samuel A. Eliot in permitting 
its publication in advance of the book 
of which it will form a part, soon to oe 
issued by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The extract from the Alta California 
conveys to the generation that has arisen 
since the events it chronicles some idea 
of the hold this young man had gained 
upon the community at large. It shows 
that he overflowed the pulpit, and drew 
to him earnest and loyal women of all 
shades of belief, in a respect and ad- 
miration that broadened into love. 

When the church on Geary Street 
near Stockton, into which Starr Bang 
had put so much of his life, was ready 
for occupancy it was formally dedicated 
to the service of God. But with Mr. 
King Religion and Patriotism were in- 
separable, and on the evening of Jan- 
uary 17th the church was consecrated to 
the cause of the country. This was less 
than seven weeks before his untimely 
death. The manuscript of this sermon 
was presented by Mr. King to his friend, 
Robert B. Swain, and within the pres- 
ent year Mr. Swain's son sent it to the 
daughter of Starr King. This sermon 
has never been published, and it is with 
sincere gratitude that we are permitted 
to oflfer it. When one looks at the beau- 
tiful pages it seems hard to believe that 
forty years have elapsed since the fair 
firm characters were formed by that 
young man of soulful eloquence, who 
swayed the people of his day as the 
breeze of summer sways the ripening 
grain, but when it is thoughtfully read 
it is plain that it belongs to an era re- 
mote in time and sentiment. It brings 
back an ardor of loyalty almost forgot- 
ten, and throbs with the deep feeling of 
a time of war. It throws light on a dark 
page of history, and we feel the stem 
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reality of the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. It may well cause us 
to feel deep gratitude that the splendid 
loyalty and measureless sacrifices of the 
heroes of that time saved us from divis- 
ion, and that the bitterness of those 
terrible days has been assuaged and we 
are for all time one people. 



It is difficult to understand the atti- 
tude of many churches to the efforts for 
human good that are being prosecuted 
by individuals, organizations, or the 
State. They seem to be indifferent and 
to feel no responsibility; but persistence 
in such a course can but be disastrous. 
There is no other standard of real value 
for a church than what it does. The 
' world of to-day sets its tests on what 
is accomplished. Professions, specula- 
tions, talk are little valued ; the question 
is, What is donet It is true that the 
best thing a church can do is in the line 
of inspiration, and that it is not fair in 
judging to leave out what individuals 
influenced by it do for the general good. 
But aside from that every church should, 
as a church, make some effort for human 
welfare, — should unitedly try to do at 
least one thing to help bring the King- 
dom of God to earth. Surely practical 
religion and human helpfulness should 
be exemplified by every church accord- 
ing to its strength. There are some noble 
exceptions, but commonly the churches 
do not help very much in humanitarian 
work. 

The churches of San Francisco have 
lately shown how little they share in the 
real life of the people and in the efforts 
to better deplorable conditions. A State 
Conference of Charities, bringing from 
the East two of the most inspiring work- 
ers in the country, has been held, and 
matters of great practical interest have 
been discussed, but with few exceptions 
the ministers have shown no apprecia- 



tion of either their responsibility or their 
opportunity. The ideal of the Associat- 
ed Charities, the better methods of 
dealing with delinquent children, the 
advantage of the Juvenile Court, the 
finding of homes for the homeless, the 
proper control of hospitals, probation 
for children and for adults, and other 
questions of very great concern have 
been discussed with live interest, but not 
half a dozen ministers have been near 
either to help or be helped. It has not 
seemed worth while to hear such men 
as Dr. Smith, of St. Paul, or Judge 
Lindsey, of Denver. But surely no man 
of earnest purpose can afford to miss 
such an opportunity. A minister is not 
a tank that can be filled at a theological 
school with a supply of inspiration never 
to be exhausted. If he is to give out, 
he must receive. A normal mind and 
heart is a spring, and must be fed if 
there is to be outflow. 

Lack of interest is manifested by other 
forms of indifference. Perhaps the 
most threatening aspect of American 
life to-day is the youth of criminals. 
The most desperate offenders of the law 
are the very young. Our prisons are 
filled very largely by young men. And 
those struggling to improve conditions 
have bent their efforts to stay the feed- 
ing of the awful stream. The success of 
the Juvenile Court and the probationary 
treatment of young offenders has been 
most encouraging. We are assured that 
in Denver the percentage of first of- 
fenders who became confirmed criminals, 
which was seventy-five, under the pres- 
ent administration of the Juvenile Court 
has been reduced to four. This seems 
almost incredible; but certainly the ad- 
vantage has been clearly demonstrated, 
and the way of reform is clear. 

At the last session of the Legislature 
a law was enacted giving the Juvenile 
Court to California. Its friends were 
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so determined to remove all objections 
that no provision was made for the sal- 
aries of probation oflScers. All the ex- 
pense has been met by subscriptions 
and contributions, and it has not been 
an easy matter. The Associated Chari- 
ties undertook to secure the necessary 
funds. Various women's clubs con- 
tributed, as did the Merchants' Associa- 
tion and the Boys and Girls Aid Society. 
The Society for Christian Work of the 
First Unitarian Church voluntarily sub- 
scribed ten dollars a month, and this 
was the only contribution from any 
church organization. When there was 
difficulty found in completing the re- 
quired sum, Eev. Bradford Leavitt, who 
is a vice-president of the Associated 
Charities, suggested that it must be that 
the churches did not understand the sit- 
uation, and that they ought to be ap- 
pealed to. Whereupon he was authorized 
to draw up an appeal. He prepared a 
carefully drawn statement of the pur- 
pose and the needs, concluding with an 
appeal which he felt ought to be moving. 
The letter was sent to every minister in 
San Francisco. The result was one 
courteous letter of acknowledgment, and 
for the rest silence. Not a dollar came 
from it, but it set many people to think- 
ing and wondering what a church is for 
if not to actually help forward such a 
cause. 

The annual contribution for the sup- 
port and extension of the Unitarian 
cause has not yet received that response 
from our churches on this Coast which 
the importance of the work deserves. 
The financial responsibilities that grow 
out of our religious associations are as 
real as our other obligations. Duty to 
the church in which we are personally 
interested is important, but we would 
have fewTr churches, and practically no 
growth as Unitarians, were it not for 



those activities which we usually desig- 
nate as denominational, — ^that is, work 
carried on by the joint action of the 
churches. 

As individuals we do not come in con- 
tact with that branch of Unitarian work 
frequently enough to become impressed 
with its importance, but it is indispen- 
sable to the life and growth of Unitari- 
anism. 

Eveiy church ought to do something 
for this cause, — ^the more the better, for 
the more received the more accomplished. 
The national oflScers are greatly encour- 
aged when the churches show an appre- 
ciation of the work by extending their 
aid to it in their annual contributions, 
which ought to be made not later than 
the month of March. Every one in the 
society ought to be given the opportunity 
to contribute. It ought not to be left 
to the mercy of a Sunday collection, 
when it may be rainy, or when those 
who come may not be prepared. If a 
collection is taken, it should be taken 
on two Sundays. Double contributions 
will do no harm, and the cause and the 
giver will both be helped thereby. 

The churches in this department have 
been, with one or two exceptions, more 
than usually prosperous this year, and 
the work of the churches has been as- 
sisted greatly by those inspired with this 
spirit of helpfulness, to which all are 
now invited to minister. 

Let us stand by our convictions in a 
practical and commendable way. If we 
believe in our work we surely ought to 
be willing to furnish the money needed 
to carry it on. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott is to be the 
special guest of honor at the April meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Club. He will 
speak on ** National Traditions in Their 
Relation to Present World Conditions." 
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The Channing Auxiliary has estab- 
lished so good a reputation in the man- 
aging of lectures that the University of 
California has intrusted to it the man- 
agement of its extension lectures to be 
given next autumn and winter. 

On February 14th the Unitarians of 
Santa Cruz conducted their service with- 
out a minister. Mrs. H. F. Wright and 
Mr. Samuel Leask divided the pulpit 
ministrations, Mr. Leask reading Robert 
Louis Stevenson's ** Christmas Ser- 
mon." 

The Redlands church has formed a 
membership roll, and over eighty have 
already attached their names to the 
simple covenant: **In the love of the 
truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the worship of God and the 
service of Man. ' ' 

The Oakland church has transferred 
its property to the American Unitarian 
Association for a nominal considera- 
tion, and has been given a fifty-year 
lease of the premises. Kev. George W. 
Stone has been unanimously called to 
the permanent occupancy of the pulpit. 

Starr King was on excellent terms 
with his brother ministers — Protestant 
and Catholic. It is related that when 
he was showing Bishop Kip through the 
new Geary-Street church the distin- 
guished guest, upon looking up to the 
ceiling windows that so beautifully 
lighted the auditorium, remarked: **I 
am glad to see that you will have some 
light from above.*' 

On Sunday, March 6th, Kev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt will preach in the Oakland 
church, giving Mr. Stone the opportun- 
ity of showing his son the beauties of 
Southern California. Mr. Leavitt 's pul- 
pit will be filled by Kev. J. K. McLean, 
President of the Congregational Theo- 
logical Seminary. This is very gratify- 
ing to all, for Dr. McLean is held in 
high regard and respect. 



The encouraging outlook for a train- 
ing school for Unitarian ministers on 
the Pacific Coast in connection with the 
freeing and anchoring of the Oakland 
church is very gratifying to all who have 
the interests of our denomination at 
heart. It is an ideal situation, and 
ought to prove of great benefit. 

A sensible movement has been started 
in Oakland in the way of federating all 
the men's clubs connected with its dif- 
ferent churches, with the purpose of 
discussing questions of municipal better- 
ment and unitedly acting for the public 
good. The civic spirit needs cultivation, 
and by united action those who have 
high ideals for the community in which 
they live can accomplish much in realiz- 
ing them. 

Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey, of Den- 
ver, captured all San Franciscans' 
hearts by his enthusiasm in the matter 
of the Juvenile Court. His experiences 
and the results he reports are indeed en- 
couraging. The failures under the old 
plan of incarceration were seventy-five 
per cent; under the probation and de- 
tention school plan, about four. Upon 
his return from the south, he addressed 
a large detachment of police oflScers who 
stood for nearly three quarters of an 
hour, and seemed interested and con- 
verted. 

The alterations in the basement of 
the Unitarian church building at Spo- 
kane are now completed, and the 
Woman's Alliance gave a house-warm- 
ing dinner in the new rooms on the 
evening of February 26th. 

Alameda is still experiencing variety 
in the supply of the pulpit. Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Ruess, and Mr. Hudson 
were heard during February, and Mr. 
Leavitt and Mr. Ruess are to fill the 
first two Sundays in March. The selec- 
tion of a regular minister will be de- 
ferred till after the summer vacation. 
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Paul Elder & Company have issued 
in very attractive form a series of ad- 
mirable extracts, compiled by Paul 
Elder. ** Friendship," ** Nature," and 
** Success" are the separate titles, and 
they form charming gifts. Fifty cents 
is all that is required to provide this 
vehicle of sentiment. Another very 
beautiful brochure is * * Consolatio, " an 
ode in memory of those members of the 
class of 1903 of Stanford University 
who died during the month of their 
graduation. 

When those interested in charities 
and corrections in California unfolded 
their voluminous Chronicle on the 
morning of Sunday, the 21st of Febru- 
ary, and found the leading editorial a 
ringing appeal for interest in the Con- 
ference to begin that evening, and an 
uncompromising committal of the paper 
to the principles of reform, it was felt 
that if nothing else was accomplished 
the cost of the Conference would be a 
small price to pay for the good it must 
have done in forming public opinion. 
It was contributed by Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, who followed it up the next 
Sunday with one equally important. 
This widened pulpit is a very valuable 
"adjunct to his work. 

Miss Emma C. Low, of New York, 
President of the Woman's Alliance, is 
making a triumphal tour of Southern 
California, arousing enthusiasm for the 
Alliance and admiration for its head 
wherever she speaks. Kedlands, Los 
Angeles, Pomona, Santa Ana, and Santa 
Barbara are in her itinerary. After 
visiting San Francisco and other points 
of central California, she will go to 
Oregon, and take in Spokane and Denver 
on her way back to the chilly East. 

Among the latest novelties introduced 
by our bright Unitarian women in sup- 



port of their efforts for church interest 
is a ** vegetarian supper," which is re- 
ported as having started at San Diego 
on March 2d. It may be expected to 
work up the coast during the season. It 
will prove a mild dissipation, leaving no 
dyspeptics in its wake. 

Dr. Cressey, of Portland, on Febru- 
ary 21st, preached an excellent sermon 
touching a proposed local option law, 
heartily supporting it. After com- 
menting upon the terms of the enabling 
act and the proposed law, and referring 
to the good results of a similar statute 
in Massachusetts, Dr. Cressey said in 
closing: **What we need in the cause of 
temperance is not flamboyant descrip- 
tions of the evils of alcoholism — we all 
understand them — nor pious lamenta- 
tions concerning the depravity of the 
man who may not be a total abstainer, 
but the same common sense we exercise 
in other fields of activity, laws in ac- 
cordance with the American spirit, and 
withal practicable, willingness to ad- 
vance slowly and surely, statutes which 
allow each community to speak for it- 
self, — above all the understanding that 
law is but the instrument and expres- 
sion, and that the real labor and achieve- 
ment are in the moral nature of man." 

All California feels honored and 
gratified at the appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of Mr. C. E. Grunsky of 
this city as a member of the Panama 
Commission. A thoroughly equipped 
engineer, a man of high sense of honor, 
and a modest and kindly gentleman, he 
will be a credit to the State and a reli- 
able and helpful oflScial. It is some- 
what remarkable that the three Cali- 
fomians whose names were mentioned 
in connection with the appointment — Dr. 
Chester Rowell, Mr. Frank J. Symmes, 
and Mr. Grunsky — are all active Uni- 
tarians. 
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Patriotic Consecration of the New 
Church. 

By Thomas Starr King. 
[Sermon at the public dedication of the 
Greary Street Church to the Cause of the Coun- 
try, Simday evening, January 21, 1864. Hither- 
to unpublished.] 

"Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.*'— 2 Cor. iii: 17. 

I could not feel sure, brethren, that 
our church was thoroughly consecrated 
to all the uses and services which, in 
these days, an American church should 
fulfill, unless in due form and with de- 
vout fervor it should be offered to the 
country's cause. We bring here to- 
night, therefore, the flag of our nation 
that through prayer and anthem and 
the pleading of genius we may beseech 
God's blessing upon all the good that 
it represents, and associate it with the 
sanctities of the house of worship. 

Is any element of the sacredness that 
should attach to the church soiled or 
shadowed by such a service? Is any 
defense or explanation of our work to- 
night required t What church have we 
built? A Christian one. And what is 
the distinctive idea of the manifestation 
of God in Christ? Is it not this — that 
the Infinite Spirit has revealed itself in 
our humanity, to consecrate and lift 
up our nature, and to organize on earth 
a life redeemed from evil, in which man 
shall be accounted sacred, and the in- 
stinctive thirst and prayer for justice, 
fellowship, and charity be fulfilled? 
This is the meaning of the Christian 
gospel on its human side. Looking to 
the heavens we say, Our Father. Look- 
ing to Christ, whose record is left to 
hallow the earth, we say, our nature 
which he filled with light and love is 
the Son of God. Looking at the needs 
of the world, we see and say that hti- 
manity — the Divine Spirit dwelling in 
a vast organization of souls into order 
and love — is the word in which the 
power and hope and sweetness of the 
Gospel are concentrated. 

Would it not be a strange thing, 
brethren, if this struggle of our nation 
were so alien from Christian sanctities 
that it could not be brought prominent- 
ly, through a service like this, into a 
house of Christian worship without of- 



fense to the spirit of the place ? Would 
it not be strange if when so many thou- 
sands of men have said in the face of 
the world, **We are ready to be offered 
for an interest that is not selfish and 
personal," — if when tens of thousands 
(f the fiower of our youth, who would 
have had bread enough, work enough, 
avenues enough of advancement, oppor- 
tunities enough for fame and fortune if 
the rebellion had been suffered to have 
its wild way, have poured out their 
blood on savage battle-fields, or breathed 
out their life **in dreary hospitals of 
pain," that it might not have its way, 
blessing) with their latest breath the 
banner for which they were accounted 
worthy to be sacrificed, — if when money 
has been poured out like water over the 
breadth of a continent as a tribute to 
an idea accounted holy, — if when a hun- 
dred thousand homes have been dark- 
ened by the bereavements of battle, and 
in the mass of them the spirit has been 
given to exclaim, ** Spare not, Lord; 
we count not our agony too much if, 
though our hearts be broken, the nation 
be kept whole," — would it not be 
strange, I say, if the Christian religion, 
whose ideal is a life of faith, whose salt 
is sacrifice, whose fire is devotion to gen- 
erous ends, whose center is a mysterious 
and hallowed Soul that poured out his 
blood rather than compromise his truth- 
fulness, — had nothing to say, at times, 
direct and decisive in its sanctuaries, of 
all this faith, and suffering, and hero- 
ism, and martyrdom 1 

Away, brethren, with the pettiness of 
conception which makes the Christian 
religion a system that looks to individ- 
uals alone, breaking up the race in its 
regard into units, and striving to keep 
each one pure, and to save each one as 
a distinct and separate achievement ! It 
is true that the New Testament speaks 
solemnly to our sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, to our private will. It is 
true that it sets each one of us in the 
blaze of the Divine Purity, and fastens 
a wrench upon the personal conscience 
and will. And it is also true that it 
tries to organize men into sacred and 
beneficent fellowships. It is also true 
that it shows us how we are members 
one of another, and that no man can 
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be thoroughly redeemed till social life is 
lifted, till the state is sound and noble, 
till humanity if raised up and saved. 

The Christian Church is interested in 
the establishment of justice. We pray 
for that. But justice is something more, 
far more, than a private quality and 
grace. It is attained and revealed when 
men obtain their rights and are pre- 
served from oppression by the structure 
of society. And to be interested in the 
advent of justice, to pray for justice, 
is to be interested in and pray for some- 
thing more than that men shall pay their 
debts, — it is to long and pray for the 
triumph of beneficent social forces, the 
enactment of generous laws, the uplift- 
ing of a nation's character. So the 
Christian Church is interested in the 
increase and dominion of the spirit of 
charity. Is that a private or personal 
grace merely^ The idea of charity, in 
its wide and noble sense, implies large 
fellowship, the organization of many 
hearts in kindliness, mutual service, and 
unity. This can come only with the 
advance of society. The most beneficent 
charity on the earth to-day is that which 
has been instituted, or made part of 
the regular working force of civilization, 
in schools, asylums, hospitals, sanitary 
mercies, good manners, and the instincts 
that leap forth in a thousand forms of 
help at the sight or knowledge of want 
and pain. The Christian Church, my 
brother, is reared in part to pray for 
and assist and welcome every advance 
in the organization of humanity ; and to 
pray against and resist every attempt 
to break down generous fellowships, to 
dethrone equitable laws, and to substi- 
tute public evil for public good. It is 
in devout acknowledgment of this rela- 
tion and this obligation of the Church 
that takes the name of Christ, in the 
deep desire to do a portion of our duty 
in upholding a civilization with Chris- 
tian principles at its center, and thus 
contribute to the establishment of **the 
Kingdom of Heaven," that we bring 
the nation's banner into our church to- 
night, and dedicate pulpit and organ, 
arches, ceiling, and pews, to sympathy 
with the cause which it represents in 
battle. 

Nowhere else on the earth to-day. 



brethren, are so many interests that are 
under the patronage and involved in 
the hopes of the Christian faith so plain- 
ly and so awfully at stake as in repub- 
lican America on the issue of the strug- 
gle between the national power and the 
apostacy from it. Look at it negatively 
or positively, — look at it from the side 
of justice or mercy, — look at it with an 
eye to the evil that will be repressed if 
the rebellion is beaten, or the good that 
will be set free for wide dominion in 
future years if the Government is suc- 
cessful, and the truth of this assertion 
will stand justified. 

Is Christianity and the power of its 
truth over men interested in the public 
punishment of public crime! Then it 
is interested that our banner shall come 
victorious out of our tremendous cam- 
paign. Do you read of a crime in his- 
tory so broad and black as that in which 
faith was broken wantonly after an 
election, a mighty and peaceful people 
insulted, and war by deliberate sorcery 
invoked **hot from hell"? Deep^sighted 
and reverent thinkers have seen in the 
drooping of Napoleon's flag on the re- 
treat from Russia, and the rending of 
it at Waterloo, the verdict of celestial 
equity against self-will in arms against 
the settled rights of states. Was it not 
a more haughty and insolent self-will 
that was hurled back from Gettysburg, 
and crushed by the long and unrelenting 
pressure around Vicksburg, and driven 
from the crest of Missionary Ridge t 
Isaiah would have seen in the flame of 
that cannon flashes from the lightning 
that encircled Sinai. Habakkuk would 
have heard in the roar of that thunder 
something of the pedal music of His 
justice who ** marches through lands with 
indignation and threshes the heathen in 
anger." We may see and hear these 
manifestations if we study the facts of 
the hour with Christian souls. The pun- 
ishment of the rebellion is to be part of 
the solemn oracle to iniquity in future 
years, part of the wide gospel of the 
Eternal in history to all hearts that long 
to see visible barriers erected against 
audacious wrong. . . . 

And if Christianity is interested in 
this exhibition of penalty, is it any less 
interested in the array and organization 
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of forces for new and widespread and 
lasting good to the human race! 

Should the Government triumph com- 
pletely in this struggle, will it be a po- 
litical or a merely civil triumph ? Why, 
its victory will lift four millions of black 
people into responsible social rights. It 
will dissolve the spell that keeps the 
rudiments of education from them. It 
will open to them the doors of schools, 
and print for them a gospel in which 
the slave-whip shall not be sanctified 
among the beatitudes. It will banish 
the pestilence which their bondage had 
' shed like malaria into all the social at- 
mosphere of States, and which loyal 
powder has been burning away from 
thousands of square miles. It will lift 
off the awful incubus of crime and folly 
that threatened to stop all the pulses of 
civilization in the future of the South. 
It will set free the energy of the white 
race there for the noble competitions of 
enterprise, so that the Southern rills 
from the Alleghanies will begin to sing 
for joy, expecting the wheels which their 
foam shall make busy for the increase 
of comfort, wealth, and happiness. It 
will open the path for noble literature 
into regions that have sat in darkness, 
so that our best school-books can go down 
there, and accurate historians will not 
be under ban, and fearless journals shall 
have free course, and liberty of discus- 
sion be restored, and the lofty morals 
of Channing have the right of emigra- 
tion, and the poems of Whittier kindle 
sacred fire in hearts, instead of being cast 
themselves into fire, as an offering to 
Moloch. 

What institution is interested in our 
struggle if the Christian Church is not t 
In the name of education, of a free 
Bible, of the missionary spirit, of the 
energy which develops means of doing 
good and gives wings and force to the 
ideas and hopes of the srospel, — the 
Church is pledged as no other division 
of our nation can be to hearty labor for 
the success of our central power in pre- 
venting the establishment of a slave- 
empire that would fetter the souls of 
all its subjects in order to keep the 
bodies of half of them in chains. 

All that I have hinted in the line of 
good will come from the victory of the 



Government and the establishment of 
the national flag. Some of this good 
will come slowly and through the in- 
evitable interludes of disaster caused by 
sudden disruption and change. The 
disaster must be charged to the guilty 
men who invoked disruption, and would 
not adopt slow methods of eradicating 
wrong. The good must be placed to the 
credit of the war and the forces of hope 
which the war has set in play. 

And not is our nation alone to be 
involved in the good which the struggle 
will invite and establish. Humanity is 
interested. Who can tell how much 
benefit the establishment of our polity 
against conspiracy, against the apostacy 
of the slave-cabal, against the secret hos- 
tility of European cabinets, against all 
the temptations and perils of such an 
immense military force as we have de- 
veloped, is to confer on the cause of 
republicanism the world over? how in- 
secure it is to make oppression? how 
jubilant it is to make the spirit of free- 
dom wherever it is now repressed 1 And 
think how many thousands and tens of 
thousands of poor laborers whose future 
for their children is darkly clouded in 
Europe will have ample homesteads, and 
fertile fields, and plenty and advance- 
ment offered to them, in the immense 
domains of the guilty region which their 
toil and loyal industry shall combine to 
make ** blossom as the rose.'* 

For the sake of the good that will be 
done in interpreting the justice of the 
Infinite and enforcing thus the revela- 
tions of the Bible,— for the sake of evil 
that will be prevented, and the copious 
and varied benefit, physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual, that will be inaugu- 
rated, not only for one nation but for 
myriads of the needy in other lands, the 
Church of Christ is bound to active and 
persistent sympathy with the Govern- 
ment in its wrestle now with treason. 
And for these reasons, not simply as 
Americans, but as American Christians, 
we bring our banner to the church to- 
night that, openly and visibly, we may 
pledge this church to loyalty. 

** Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty," and the converse of 
this is true, where liberty is, there is the 
Spirit of the Lord; and the reverse of 
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the great text is true, where bondage ifi, 
there is the spirit of Antichrist, of 
Satan. 

"God of all nations! Sovereign Lord! 
In thy dread name we draw the sword ; 
We lift the starry tiag on high 
That fills with light our storaiy sky." 

This is no extravagant poetic image. 
It is not imagery at all, nor poetry. It 
is fact. No other emblem on the earth 
to-day, except the cross, is so sacred. As 
Henry Ward Beecher has said, * * It is the 
banner of dawn. The stars upon it have 
been to the pining nations like the morn- 
ing stars of God, and the stripes upon 
it have been Beams of morning light. 
Beginning with the colonies, and com- 
ing down to our time, in its sacred 
heraldry, in its glorious insignia, it has 
gathered and stored chiefly this supreme 
idea: Divine right of liberty in man.'' 
And now, through the influence and ne- 
cessities of the war, ** Every color means 
liberty; every thread means liberty; 
every form of star and beam or stripe of 
light means liberty ; not lawlessness, not 
license; but organized, institutional lib- 
erty, — liberty through law, and laws for 
liberty.'' It is the people's banner, and 
the banner of hope for all peoples. Who 
fight against it now, either with open 
swords or by the influence and sympathy 
of diplomacy, it may be unconsciously 
and ignorantly, but none the less really, 
are fighting in the devil's cause, against 
the good and hopes of man. 

We bring the flag into the church, not 
to make it sacred, but to confess its 
sacredness, and to fulfill our Christian 
duty in weaving around it openly the 
sanctities of Christian worship and faith. 
God bless it on every field, on every 
ship, over every fortress, in all the vicis- 
situdes of battles that may come! God 
bless its representatives and defenders 
in the camp, in the cabinet, and on beds 
of pain! God keep us from being 
ashamed to honor and own it in our 
houses of prayer ! And may those who 
have followed it with valor, those who 
have upheld it by their genius, those 
who have bled for it and yet live, unite 
soon with the spirits who have ascended 
from heroes' graves and with the risen 
fathers of the Republic, in joy over its 
restoration to rightful authority in all 
our land! 



Thomas Starr King. 

By Horace Davis. 
[From advance sheets of the forthcoming 
volume of biographies of Unitarian ministers, 
edited by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, to be published 
by the American Unitarian Association.! 

Thomas Starr King was born in the 
city of New York, December 17, 1824. 
His parents were Thomas Farrington 
Bang, a Universalist minister, and 
Susan Starr, both of New York. At 
the time of his son's birth the elder 
King was preaching in Norwalk, Conn., 
and the mother was visiting her family 
in New York. After short pastorates 
in Norwalk, Hudson, New York, and 
Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. King's father 
was settled over the Universalist 
Church at Charlestown, Mass., in 1835, 
where he remained until his death in 
September, 1839. Meantime the boy 
went to the public schools, preparing 
for college. It was his earnest desire to 
enter the Christian ministry. Of a 
singular purity and integrity of char- 
acter, and moved from his early years 
by deep religious emotion, he longed to 
fit himself for the ministry and to give 
his life to the service of the Church. 
These aspirations received a rude 
check when the long sickness and death 
of his father brought the family into 
financial straits, and Starr as the old- 
est of six children was called upon, 
though still a mere boy, to help his 
mother in maintaining the family. His 
school-days came to an untimely close, 
and he obtained employment in a dry- 
goods store. A year or two later he was 
made assistant teacher in the Bunker 
Hill Grammar School, and in 1842, 
when not quite eighteen years of age, 
he became principal of the West Med- 
ford Grammar School. He soon re- 
signed this position to accept a desk in 
the Naval Storekeeper's oflSce at Charles- 
town, where he had a larger salary to 
contribute to the family, and more 
leisure to study for himself than in 
school-teaching. For in all these days 
of trial and adversity, of pinching want 
and disappointed plans, he had never 
lost sight of his dearest aim, — the pul- 
pit. Guided by experienced friends, 
he worked out for himself a thorough 
course of study and pursued it in his 
leisure hours with an indomitable pa- 
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tience and determination till he bad 
mastered substantially the requirements 
for entrance to the ministry. His stud- 
ies may have been irregular, but his 
acquirements were not superficial. His 
peculiar circumstances, winning person- 
ality, and intense earnestness had drawn 
to him such friends as fall to the lot 
of few young men, and he could reckon 
on the sympathy and advice in his 
studies of such men as Hosea Ballon, 
E. H. Chapin, and James Walker. Un- 
der their guidance he became familiar 
with the classics and with such modem 
languages as have a literature of value ; 
he was well grounded in philosophy and 
theology; indeed, few theological stu- 
dents at graduation are more thorough- 
ly equipped for their vocation than was 
Mr. King when he preached his first 
sermon at Woburn, Mass., in October, 
1845. 

After some desultory preaching he 
was invited to his father's pulpit in the 
Charlestown Universalist Church, as 
the successor of Rev. E. H. Chapin; he 
accepted the call, and was settled in 
the fall of 1846. During these years 
of preparation Mr. King had made ex- 
cursions into various literary fields. 
He wrote articles, mainly for the Uni- 
versalist Review, and made a few occa- 
sional addresses. 

It was not until the fall of 1847 that 
he entered the lecture arena» in which 
a few years later he achieved such dis- 
tinguished success. The same year oc- 
curred his first meeting with Dr. Bel- 
lows in New York, of which Dr. Bellows 
gave a very interesting account in his 
memorial sermon at San Francisco. 
Young as he was, and a stranger to Dr. 
Bellows, the Doctor invited him to 
preach in his pulpit the next Sunday. 
The result of that sermon was a call to 
the pulpit recently vacated by Dr. 
Dewey in New York, conditioned cu- 
riously enough on Mr. King's taking a 
year's study in the Harvard Divinity 
School. The hallmark of Harvard was 
requisite in those days in order to pass 
muster as a Unitarian minister. Mr. 
King declined the offer and returned to 
his Charlestown parish. He was be- 
coming widely known as a brilliant 
young man, and his powers seemed to 



demand a wider field. Young as he was, 
just past twenty-four years, his services 
were sought by other congregations. 
But the strain of constant hard work 
had told upon his physical powers, and 
in the spring of 1848 he took a trip to 
Fayal for a much-needed rest. On his 
return the HoUis-Street Unitarian So- 
ciety in Boston, which had asked him 
to become their pastor prior to his 
Fayal voyage, renewed their call, and 
at last he accepted it. His position in 
Charlestown was uncomfortable; as he 
himself said, ** Preaching to aged men 
and women who have seen me as a boy 
in my father's pew, I necessarily cannot 
command the influence which a stranger 
would wield." 

The dividing barriers between the 
Universalist and Unitarian bodies were 
very slight; and when he was installed 
over the HoUis-Street Church on De- 
cember 6, 1848, Dr. Ballon and Dr. 
Chapin participated in the services with 
Dr. Dewey, Dr. Frothingham, Mr. 
Bartol, and Mr. Alger. Mr. King 
openly adopted the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, although his relations with his 
Universalist associates continued to be 
of the warmest and most friendly char- 
acter. 

The first work that lay before him at 
this new departure was the building up 
of the HoUis-Street parish. In the gen- 
eral turmoil of the New England mind 
at this period over those burning pub- 
lic questions, slavery and the liquor 
problem, churches had been greatly 
tried by internal strife, and this one had 
suffered severely. Torn asunder by dis- 
sensions, it had diminished in numbers 
and strength till many doubted whether 
it could survive the conditions. Mr. 
King himself afterwards said that had 
hx. known the precise state of the case 
he would not have dared so great a 
venture as an acceptance of the call. 
The result justified the wisdom of the 
people in calling him to their pulpit. 
The attendance rapidly increased; new 
blood came into the church, and during 
the eleven years of his pastorate it con- 
stantly improved in strength and per- 
manence as its pastor gained a deeper 
and deeper hold on the affections of his 
parishioners, and at the same time he 
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himself steadily grew in power, influ- 
ence, and distinction with the public. 

The sources of his success are not 
hard to trace. Back of all his brilliancy 
as a writer and his eloquence as a 
preacher, was the man — the preacher 
was admired, but the man was loved. 
Nature had given him a character of 
exceptional purity and uprightness, so 
that the temptations that lie in wait for 
young men seemed to have had no at- 
traction for him. With a vivid imagi- 
nation which looked at the world from 
its ideal side, his religious faith had no 
misgivings, the spiritual world w^as 
more real than the visible universe, and 
God was always with him, his friend 
and comforter. His heart was overflow- 
ing with sympathy and pity for the 
suffering and distressed. Kind and self- 
forgetting, he was always ready to give 
his time and energy to help others, and 
in his generosity he never spared him- 
self where he could bring relief. Little 
wonder then that he captured the hearts 
of his people, who loved him lor his 
week-day ministrations even more than 
for his Sunday preaching. 

But the great public was drawn to 
him by the brilliancy and lofty aim of 
his discourses, whether in the pulpit or 
on the lecture platform. He was a keen 
observer and an omnivorous reader; 
whatever he read or saw was stored up 
in an orderly mind ready to be drawn 
upon for illustration of the subject in 
hand, and whatever the topic, it pre- 
sented itself to him on its spiritual side 
as the thought of God expressed in the 
world of things. He reveled in the 
beauties of nature, and delighted to 
spend his vacations either on the sea- 
shore or in the mountains ; but the rest- 
less sea, the solitary mountain peak, and 
the solemn music of the pines all 
equally suggested the majesty and love 
of the Creator. He kept pace with the 
latest discoveries of physical science; 
but whether it was the telescope pier- 
cing the illimitable depths of the over- 
arching heavens, or the microscope peer- 
ing into atomic mysteries, the subtle- 
tie^ of chemistry, or the wonders of 
geology, each was a testimony to the 
great Lawgiver who arranged their har- 
monies. Nature in every form was full 



of divine life, but it was in human life, 
above all, that he saw the expression of 
the power and goodness of God. The 
beauties of art and the steady progress 
of man in history were freely used as 
illustrations of the guiding hand of 
Providence. Every individual man was 
the child of God with infinite possibili- 
ties, and Mr. King sought to win him 
over to goodness rather by displaying 
the beauty of holiness than by the fear 
of punishment. He dwelt on the misery 
of sin, the wretchedness of the man who 
shut himself out from the light of God, 
as though one should live in fog and 
darkness rather than under the light 
and warmth of the blessed sun. His 
preaching, in short, was positive rather 
than negative, and this optimistic tone 
colored his whole life. 

The period of his residence in Baston 
was one of sharp theological combats, 
but Mr. King took little part in them. 
Not for lack of courage ; his undaunted 
crusade in California proved that. In 
the struggle for the life of the nation 
he knew no fear, and his blows were 
sledge-hammer. So throughout his 
preaching he said what he had to say 
without fear or favor, often discussing 
problems which might be offensive to 
his people; but his kind heart made 
controversy distasteful, while the fair- 
ness of his mind bred in him the habit 
of looking for the strong side of his 
adversary's position. He proclaimed 
his own faith fearlessly, but he had no 
love for theological disputes. 

His religion was most practical; do 
good and it will disclose to you the 
secret of happiness; give your money, 
give your time, give yourself, and the 
satisfaction of giving will reward you. 
** People should be educated to giving," 
he said, **just as they are educated to 
everything else,'' — and certainly he 
carried out his doctrine by educating 
the people of California to give to the 
soldiers. In his daily life he practiced 
it himself, giving freely of his money, 
his time, himself, to every good work, 
to his friends, to all who called on him. 

But a much larger public admired 
him as a lecturer. The lecture-fashion 
was then in full vogue, and the most 
eminent men were found on the plat- 
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form. Men of national fame, like Em- 
erson, Wendell Phillips, and Holmes, 
made their lecturing rounds every 
winter, but nobody was more eagerly 
sought for than Mr. King. His lectures 
were of the same tone as his sermons. 
Almost all of them, in one form or an- 
other, insisted on the superiority of 
ideas to sensual perceptions; they were 
sermons in disguise. His tours covered 
the principal cities in the Northern 
States from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, and at great cost to his physical 
strength, — for traveling in those days 
was not the easy thing it is to-day, and 
it taxed his vital powers severely. 

On December 17; 1848, shortly after 
his installation, he married Miss Julia 
M. AViggin, of East Boston, and he 
gathered around his Hospitable fireside 
a group of bright young men whose 
names have now become historic. 
Among them were E. P. Whipple, the 
essayist, James T. Fields, the publisher, 
and Dan Haskell of the Evening Trans- 
cript, Among his closer religious asso- 
ciates were C. A. Bartol, F. H. Hedge, 
and Edward Everett Hale. Mr. King's 
fireside talk was as agreeable as his 
public addresses; genial in temper, 
overflowing with wit and humor, he will 
always be remembered by those who 
knew him well as a most charming com- 
panion. This influence was not con- 
fined to his household, but pervaded his 
whole life, and wherever he went, high 
and low, rich and poor, scholars and 
unlettered men were equally drawn to 
him by his cheerful temper and bright 
conversation. 

Up to the spring of 1859 Mr. King's 
life seemed a success brilliant enough to 
satisfy any reasonable ambition, but in 
the providence of God it proved to be 
only the training for a freer action in a 
wider field with grander results. There 
were other cities besides Boston that 
wanted his services in the pulpit. In 
the fall of 1859 he received invitations 
from Chicago, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, 
and San Francisco, and the last pre- 
vailed. The Hollis-Street Society being 
reluctant to part with him entirely, gave 
him a leave of absence for fifteen 
months, and he sailed from New York 
on the 5th of April, 1860, via Panama. 



In token of the loving regret felt at his 
departure, I cannot forbear quoting the 
words of Dr. Hedge in a letter read at 
a ** farewell breakfast'* given to Mr. 
King by the Unitarians of New York: 
** Happy soul! himself a benediction 
wherever he goes, benignly dispensing 
the graces of his life wherever he carries 
the wisdom of his words; a living 
evangel of kind affections, better than ^ 
all prophecy and all knowledge." 

At San Francisco Mr. King met very 
much the same conditions as he found 
at HoUis Street eleven years before — a 
moribund church, a depleted society, 
with an insufficient income and a heavy 
debt. He landed in San Francisco on 
Saturday, April 28th, and announced 
his intention to preach the next day, 
although no preparation had been made 
for a service. The result was surpris- 
ing. On this short notice the church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, nor 
did the interest evaporate as the idle 
curiosity of a day. The vacant pews 
were soon all taken, the empty seats 
were filled, the income rose to a figure 
before unequaled, and when his first 
year closed the debt was paid and the 
church was on a solid basis, the strong- 
est Protestant parish in the city. Nor 
was the pulpit his only avenue of influ- 
ence ; from the day of his arrival he was 
in constant demand for the lecture plat- 
form. Invitations poured in from all 
the large towns of California, and soon 
his name became almost as familiar on 
the Pacific Coast as in New England. 

Such was the character of his first 
year's work, — to fill the church, to pay 
the debt, and to knit the parish together 
into a strong organization loyal to him, 
buoyant with hope, and elastic with con- 
scious strength. 

His second year brought service of a 
very different character, whose results 
reached far beyond his church and gave 
him national fame. The election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President of the 
United States led to the secession of the 
Cotton States in February, 1861, and 
his inauguration had been followed by 
the attack on Fort Sumter aud the clash 
of hostile arms in Virginia. 

In a war between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the rebellious States the 
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position of California was uncertain. 
The Governor of the State refused to 
preside at a Union mass-meeting ; among 
its citizens was a large body of men 
from the Slave States, powerful in 
wealth and social position, who ruled 
the politics of the Coast. Besides these 
open enemies there were many Union 
men, honest but timid, who shrank from 
the prospect of impending civil war, 
and to them a disloyal press held out 
the bait of a Pacific republic. The de- 
fection of the Pacific Coast at that day 
of peril might have been fatal to the 
national cause. 

Mr. King had promised to stay in 
California a year. He now felt that 
his life was worth more there than in 
Boston, his opportunity 
for service was greater. 
The loyalty of California 
was doubtful, and she must 
be won over at any price. 
He dissolved his connec- 
tion with the Hollis-Street 
Church finally and entered 
on his crusade for the 
Union. 

With the secession of the 
Cotton States in February 
he began his campaign by 
lecturing and preaching on 
subjects intended to warm 
the love of country in the 
hearts of the people. After 
the fall of Sumter he an- 
nounced his position to his 
congregation in a stirring 
sermon on their practical 
duties ; to his great joy his 
people responded eagerly 
to his call ; the flag was raised over the 
church and Mr. King during the sum- 
mer canvassed the State from end to 
end in an earnest fight against secession. 

The story of that campaign would be 
interesting reading. It took plenty of 
courage and endurance. The Secession- 
ists felt the might of his blows and 
spared no means to drive him from the 
field, even threatening his life. But 
nothing could swerve him from his pur- 
pose, and when in the fall election the 
loyalty of the State was settled by an 
overwhelming majority, the people of 



done so much to save the State as Mr. 
King. 

The loyalty of the State being settled, 
his restless energy sought for some 
other outlet in the service of the 
country, and he entered into the move- 
ment for the sick and wounded soldiers 
with his usual force, canvassing Cali- 
fornia and the whole Northwestern 
Coast as far as Vancouver's Island foi- 
the Sanitary Commission ; and a million 
and a half of dollars flowed into its 
treasury from the Pacific Coast. Thi^ 
work occupied the summer of 1862. 

Meantime the need of a new building 
was pressing hard upon his people. Mr. 
King headed the movement with a sub- 
scription of a thousand dollars, and of- 




Califomia felt that no one force had 



The Geary Street Church. Dedicated Jan. 10, 1864. 

fered besides to give the new church an 
organ. His people responded to his ap- 
peal, and on December 3, 1862, the 
corner-stone of a new edifice was laid. 
The following year he took great de- 
light in superintending its construction, 
studying every detail with loving care. 
In addition to these and his many other 
duties, he had planned another cam- 
paign up and down the coast for the 
Sanitary Commission, but his feeble 
health forbade such exhausting labor. 

Mr. King was frail in body when he 
left Boston, and his work in California 
would have taxed the strongest consti- 
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tution. His spiritual energy and in- 
domitable will carried him through a 
stress that was really far beyond his 
physical strength. At last, his over- 
taxed powers gave way, and when acute 
disease attacked him he was powerless 
to resist it. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the beautiful church completed 
and dedicated on January 10, 1864. He 
had preached in it seven Sundays, in- 
cluding the dedication, when he was at- 
tacked by a fatal disease, and passed 
away on Friday, March 4, 1864. His 
death was mourned as a public calamity, 
and on the following Sunday, the day of 
his funeral, the city was draped in 
black, flags wore at half-mast, and min- 
ute guns were fired from the United 
States forts by order of President Lin- 
coln in recognition of his service to the 
country. He gave his life for the 
nation; the citizens of San Francisco 
erected his statue in Golden Gate Park, 
and on Memorial Day it is crowned with 
flowers in token of his sacrifice. 

He died at the early age of thirty- 
nine, after a life rich with fruit to its 
very close. His career had been one 
steady increase of power and influence 
from his first entrance into public life. 
His transfer from Boston to Califomii^ 
gave him greater freedom and vigor, 
for his work on the Pacific was on a 
larger scale, needing mor^ elasticity and 
more power. He died at the zenith of 
his usefulness. His life had covered a 
remarkable range of activity, but the 
same electric force pervaded it all. The 
high enthusiasm and devotion to his 
ideals gave him power on the platform, 
in the church, and in the rough stump- 
speaking of his patriotic campaigns and 
made him singularly successful in what- 
ever he undertook. His works live after 
him, and he is remembered on the At- 
lantic and on the Pacific equally with 
affectionate gratitude. 

The chief sources of information 
about his life are Richard Frothing- 
ham's ''Tribute to Thomas Starr King,'' 
dealing mainly with his early life, 
Edwin P. Whipple's ''Memoir" in 
"Christianity and Humanity," Dr. Bel- 
low's memorial sermon, and "Fifty 
Years of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco." 



The Last of Earth. 

[Double-leadecl editorial in Alia CaUforuia, 
March 5, 1864.] 

THOMAS STARR KING. 

In public as in private griefs, the first 
effect of a great and irreparable loss is 
benumbing. A stroke of lightn.ngr fall- 
ing from yesterday's cloudless sky 
would not have seemed as astoundintr as 
the knowledge that Thomas Starr King 
— who was largely instrumental in the 
first stormy years of the rebellion in 
saving this State from political death — 
himself was lying, in that bright sprinjr 
sunshine, cold and pulseless. The an- 
nouncement was at first received with 
skepticism. There were those who, but 
a week before, had met that genial face, 
— a little wearied-looking, perhaps, a 
trifle paler than usual — but with little 
to indicate that a life of usefulness was 
to be so suddenly cut off. It was not 
until they had climbed Bush-Street hill, 
and entered the pastor's study, that they 
found that those dark luminous eyes 
which had so often, from pulpit or plat- 
form, kindled the sacred fire of patriot- 
ism in their hearts, were now dim and 
rayless; that the lips whose irresistible 
rhetoric had strengthened the timid 
patriot and given greater courage to the 
bold, were now sealed to mortal ears; 
or that the thin, white, nervous fingers, 
whose living gesture had so often 
thrilled their souls — whose kindly pres- 
sure had so often melted their hearts — 
were now clasped peacefully forever 
over his stilled heart. 

It is not to-day nor to-morrow that 
we shall know the full measure of our 
loss. The tears that may be shed, the 
eulogies that may be written, are only 
the quickly falling blossoms of a deeply- 
rooted grief, whose bitter fruit sets later 
and ripens slowly through years. It is 
not here that we would recount his 
deeds. The dew of last night is fresh 
upon them yet. Every Californian 
knows them. The telegraph that yes- 
terday morning ticked the sad tidings to 
Eastern ears found a responsive heart- 
beat in all of the great cities of the 
Union — from the Beacon-Street acropo- 
lis of our Modem Athens, where Mr. 
King was respected for his rare talents, 
to the dreary battle-fields of Virginia, 
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where the wounded soldiers loved him 
for himself, and where, perhaps, some 
lonely picket by night saw in the bright 
star that fell from the western sky some 
simple omen of his loss. 

It is not here that we may selfishly 
calculate our loss; not, though we re- 
count the thousand public charities 
aided or begotten by him; not, though 
we recall the Sacramento floods, the 
equipment of our volunteers, or any of 
the prominent features of his four 
years' experience here. Let the Nation, 
through the Sanitary Commission, speak 
first, as we hold our peace, for theirs is 
the greater loss. 

Though his public acts had this broad, 
national sweep, we may venture to al- 
lude here, particularly, to his social re- 
lations with this community which 
made all who knew him friends. He 
was a ''true apostle of humanity.'' 
Never was there a more thoroughly 
sympathizing and liberal nature. His 
ministrations and teachings were not 
confined to the pulpit. He never 
shrunk from contact with any suffer- 
ing that bore the impress of humanity. 
To a kind and manly heart, was added 
a tact that was womanly in its percep- 
tion and delicacy. Those phases of 
misfortune and distress that sensitively 
shrink from public aid naturally turned 
to him, and never unsuccessfully. His 
liberal income hardly sufficed for these 
unostentatious charities. 

In some such expression as this the 
public mind comes slowly to conscious- 
ness from this late terrible shock. But 
the larger griefs that these enfold — 
" Are given in outline, and no more." 



DEATH OF THE REV. T. STARR KING. 
[Alta California, March 5, 1864.] 

The announcement of the death of 
the Rev. Thomas Starr King, yesterday 
morning, startled the whole community. 
The blow was sudden. But few people 
outside of his own congregation knew 
he was dangerously ill; and amidst this 
almost total absence of any knowledge 
of even the indisposition of Mr. King, 
came the startling announcement of his 
death. As voice after voice spread the 
fatal news, each heart stood still for a 



moment, crushed with the tidings. . . . 
As the sad tidings spread from mouth 
to mouth, and reached his host of 
friends, many of them wended their 
way in sorrow to the house of mourn- 
ing, to tender their services to the grief- 
stricken wife, and look upon that face 
which but a few days before they had 
seen in health. . . . 

As soon as the intelligence was made 
known, flag after flag was raised half- 
mast, until nearly the whole city was 
canopied with the national emblem 
thrown to the faint morning air. Over 
all the public buildings — city and Fed- 
eral — on the Plaza liberty-pole, over 
the engine-houses, from almost eveiy 
private house, the emblem of mourning 
hung, giving the silent announcement 
that a great man had fallen. The ship- 
ping in the harbor took up the silent 
sign of grief, and the flag was lowered 
from many a truck and boom. 

Although but few years among us, Mr. 
King had won his way into the hearts 
not only of the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, but of the State. His eloquent 
words had penetrated from the lower 
borders of California to the distant 
northern shores of the American settle- 
ments, and away up and over the 
Sierras towards the East, from whence 
he came. His name was universally 
known, and as divine, patriot, and good 
citizen, respected. He possessed the 
faculty of saying home truths in a tell- 
ing way, which did not offend, but 
forced the listener to hear and ponder 
them. In mixed assemblages, he ex- 
pressed his mind on the great national 
struggle in such glowing words of elo- 
quence and force, that the most dogged 
opponent of the great truths he was 
elucidating could not fail to appreciate 
and applaud. The lukewarm he fired 
with patriotic ardor, and among his^ 
friends, his every-day life was sunshine ; 
whilst his sermons from the pulpit, like 
his speeches from the rostrum, were 
ever new, fresh, pure, and inspiring. 

Mr. King's liberality was most whole- 
souled and generous; not bigoted in re- 
ligious matters, but tolerant and kind, 
and in private charities generous to a 
fault. The world will never know the 
extent of the calls upon his purse and 
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time, and many an aching heart feels 
to-day that their best friend has gone. 
No appeal was ever made in vain, for 
truly his heart was filled with the milk 
of human kindness. 

[Here followed a biographical sketch 
and some account of whal^Mr. King had 
accomplished in California.] 

On Thursday, the 25th of February, 
Mr. King met a gentleman connected 
with the Alia office who had but re- 
cently recovered from a severe attack 
of diphtheria, with whom he held a 
lengthy conversation, being more than 
ordinarily particular in his inquiries as 
to the mode of treatment, stating that he 
felt apprehensions of an attack, as his 
throat troubled him. He was in his 
usual spirits, and made an appointment 
for the succeeding Saturday to visit the 
Synagogue on Broadway, remarking 
that he had never witnessed the HebreW 
service, and felt anxious to do so. On 
Friday he felt unwell and the appoint- 
ment was canceled. He was so ill on 
Saturday as to preclude his officiating 
on Sunday. 

The age of forty was one of appre- 
hension to Mr. King, it having been a 
fatal one in his family, and he fre- 
quently remarked that he did not think 
that he would reach it. A few years 
since, while visiting at the house of one 
of his parishioners in this city, in com- 
pany with his daughter Edith, the lat- 
ter, in course of conversation, remarked 
that she would look like a person then 
the theme of conversation, when she 
was twenty years of age; to which her 
father replied, that he would like to see 
her at that age, but it was a gratification 
which, in all probability, he never would 
obtain, for he did not expect to live so 
long. . . . 

All who are aware of the labors of 
Mr. King for the past three years, the 
indomitable energy, the unremitting ap- 
plication to the various duties of his 
mission, can well understand that his 
constitution must have been under- 
mined. 

About a fortnight before his death he 
first complained of illness and of some 
irritation of the throat. He was cau- 
tioned as to the danger that might en- 
sue, and notwithstanding that the 



symptoms rapidly grew worse, he did 
not keep his room, nor did he seek for 
medical aid until Friday last. On that 
evening he met some members of his 
congregation at his house, and at as late 
an hour as ten o'clock went to a social 
meeting in his church. On Saturday 
evening last he was to have met a num- 
ber of his friends at supper, but when 
the hour arrived he was unable to be 
present. During the time of supper a 
bridal party came to his house to be 
married. Not having been previously 
made acquainted with the desire of the 
party, which was a determination on 
their part to be married by Mr. King, 
he asked to be excused from performing 
the ceremony. But in answer to this, 
willingness was expressed that sooner 
than not be married by Mr. King the 
party, would go to his bedside. Hear- 
ing this, Mr. King got up and came 
down to the parlor, where he performed 
the ceremony, at the conclusion of 
which he was so weak that he had to be 
assisted back to his room. On Sunday 
morning his congregation learned for 
the first time that he was unable to 
preach. His attending physician was 
then called in, and he pronounced the 
illness as being an attack of diphtheria, 
of a very virulent type, and expressed 
his surprise at not being consulted 
earlier. The disease gradually gained 
strength until at last total prostration 
ensued. On Wednesday, however, a 
change for the better was manifest, but 
the patient was still greatly prostrated. 
On Thursday he had an attack of pneu- 
monia, and to breathe was very difficult. 
At a later hour on that evening the 
symptoms exhibited were considered to 
be very severe, and Dr. Eckel was ap- 
prehensive of death, but again the pa- 
tient rallied, and passed a comfortable 
night. Owing to the sensitive and deli- 
cately nervous temperament of Mr. 
King, although at the same time pos- 
sessing extraordinary energy, and, as 
we have said, an indomitable will, his 
system was easily affected by medical 
treatment, and it has been remarked 
that half a grain of quinine would pro- 
duce more effect in him than two or 
three grains would produce in any ordi- 
nary man. Indeed, so delicate was he. 
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that he was obliged to abstain from the 
use of tea or eojffee. On Thursday Dr. 
Eckel called in to his aid the medical 
services of Drs. Sawyer and Hewston. 
A consultation was held, and the pro- 
gress of the disease was pronounced to 
have been checked, although a fear was 
entertained that the system might not 
recover from its state of utter prostra- 
tion. During Thursday night, stimu- 
lants were given, and the patient seemed 
to improve, until about half-past five on 
yesterday morning, when a second and 
the fatal attack of pneumonia set in. 
Although this attack was not more viru- 
lent than the first, the patient's strength 
was so exhausted that all that medical 
ingenuity could do proved abortive. 
When Mr. King was seized by the first 
attack, he said to a friend: **I know 
what this is; it is a severe attack of 
pneumonia." After the second attack 
he asked the doctor, ''What is this? Is 
this pneumonia too?'* The doctor re- 
plied that it was. *'Can I survive itT' 
said Mr. King. The doctor then pro- 
nounced the fatal word — No! **How 
long can I live?" inquired Mr. King. 
''Not half an hour," was the answer. 
"Are you sure I cannot live longer than 
that?" *'I fear you cannot," said the 
doctor. Anxious friends then asked him 
if he had anything to say, and he re- 
plied, "Yes, a great deal to say. I want 
first to make my will." 

For several days preceding this final 
struggle he had not been able to speak 
in anything like an audible tone unless 
one stood very close to his bedside. But, 
strange to say, his voice at this juncture 
of his existence, between time and 
eternity, came back to him with all its 
wonted force and power. A friend next 
went to his bedside to whom he dictated 
his will. After being written it was 
read to him. At the end of each para- 
graph he assented to its correctness by 
saying, "It is just as I want it"; and 
when the reading of it was finished he 
said, "All right," having first caused to 
be made an important correction. He 
then signed the will, and persons who 
witnessed him do so, express surprise 
at the firmness he displayed, and the 
exactness which he manifested in sign- 
ing his name in his usual style. 



But now comes the last sad duty of a 
fond parent, an affectionate husband, a 
warm and attached friend. Each friend 
present was brought to his bedside, to 
all of whom he bid farewell. During 
the moments immediately preceding his 
death he repeated in a clear and dis- 
tinct voice, the following verse from 
the twenty-third Psalm : 

' ' Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
na evU, for Thou art with me, Thy rod 
and Thy stafl: they comfort me." An- 
other effort and he said, "It is all right 
for me, but she will feel it," referring 
to Mrs. King. Again friends gathered 
around him, and again the last offices of 
an interchange of friendship and love 
having been gone through, and a kiss 
impressed on the lips of his little son, 
who was in the arms of his nurse, his 
little eyes reflecting the heaven, in the 
innocence of its smile, to which its 
father was about to go — another aspira- 
tion, another yearning for the white 
hUls of Zion, and the company of the 
happy, and all that was mortal of the 
Rev. Thomas Starr King was cold and 
lifeless, and his soul left this world for 
the God w^ho gave it. 

Following the example of the various 
State courts yesterday, all the public 
offices. Federal and State, will be 
closed for business to-day. Although 
Mr. King was unconnected wnth tem- 
poral power — unallied to office; yet this 
act is a recognition of the immense ser- 
vices he has rendered the public, the 
people and Government of the Union, 
in his labors to crush out rebellion. His 
advocacy of the cause of our country 
stimulated deeds far away from our 
shores — his words of eloquence kindled 
the patriotic ardor of men in the East, 
and nerved the arms of thousands of 
soldiers, stimulated by reading their 
glowing and irrepressible patriotic fire. 
It is an honor seldom accorded in our 
country to a citizen; although in Mr. 
King's case, he was more than general 
or senator — he was one of the people 
whose influence of mind and purity of 
action wielded a more potent power for 
good than all. His labors were those of 
the patriot and philanthropist — un- 
selfish, and not measured by the limits 
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of personal or public popularity. His 
labors were not for himself, but for 
"his God, his country, and his fellow- 
men." It is proper, then, that the ex- 
ample set in ofl&cial circles should be 
followed by our citizens generally. The 
whole city should be out in general 
mourning to-day. Let the business 
world suspend traffic; close the stores. 
We feel assured that nearly all our mer- 
chants will so manifest their regret at 
his untimely decease. 

The funeral services will be con- 
ducted at the church, at two o'clock to- 
morrow, the Rev. Mr. Kitteredge per- 
forming the religious duties, and the 
Grand Lodge of the State of California, 
of which Mr. King was an officer, (the 
Grand Orator,) will perform the solemn 
burial rites of the fraternity, the 
various officers scattered throughout 
the State having been summoned by 
telegraph to the performance of that 
cherished, yet sad, duty. The musical 
portion of the ceremonies will be un- 
usually impressive, as the assistance of 
nearly the whole vocal and instrumental 
performers of the city has been ten- 
dered, the whole being under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leach, the organist of the 
church. Mr. King's remains will be de- 
posited beneath the pulpit of the 
church, which edifice is a fitting monu- 
ment to his religious labors. He leaves 
a still more enduring monument in the 
hearts of thousands, and the waves of 
the Atlantic join with those of the Pa- 
cific in singing an eternal requiem to 
the memory of a man who combined 
the choicest attributes of a divine, a 
patriot, and philanthropist. All diflfer- 
ence in belief — all varieties of creeds 
unite in mourning the loss of one cut 
off in the very heyday of his useful- 
ness to God and man — and the old 
church and the new, the Jew and Gen- 
tile, will unite in paying due homage to 
his memory. 



mediately after the opening of the court 
Mr. Sharp, the United States District 
Attorney, moved for an adjournment, 
as a mark of respect to the memory of 
Rev. T. Starr King, which Judge Hoff- 
man granted. 



ADJOUBNMENT OP THE COURTS FOB THE 
DEATH OP MB. KING. 

Friday, March 4th. 
U. S. Circuit Court — Hoffman, J. 

This morning Harpending was to 
have been brought up for release. Im- 



Twelfth District Court— Pratt, J. 

At the opening of this court several 
members of the bar were present. Be- 
fore any business had been transacted 
Mr. Edward Tompkins announced the 
death of Mr. King in the following 
terms: — 

**May it please the court: A great 
public calamity has befallen us. Starr 
King is dead. Better for California, 
better for the nation, had been the loss 
of a great battle than this great affliction. 
Always ready in every good word and 
work — when public opinion had not yet 
taken shape — Starr King was first and 
foremost over our State, and his elo- 
quent voice was everywhere heard, 
trumpet-toned, in behalf of Liberty— of 
Freedom for all — of the right — and 
more than any other man, more than 
any ten men, was done by him to 
strengthen and to unite public senti- 
ment, and to develop in behalf of our 
Government and our institutions that 
state of public feeling which has given 
California the position and the credit 
she now enjoys among her sister States ; 
and when that great appeal came to us 
that so smote upon our hearts on behalf 
of the Sanitary Commission, and the 
hundred thousand wounded suffering in 
our behalf, who, as Starr King, has 
stirred the people and brought forth 
that response which is a chaplet for 
California that she will wear green for 
ages? Everjrwhere, for every benevo- 
lent enterprise, his voice was always 
ready — his talents, such as no other man 
had, always at the beck of those who 
said, **We need.*' Everywhere, like an 
angel of charity, over our State, never 
sparing himself, that great and good 
man has gone forth. Now, in the midst 
of his usefulness, not yet in the maturity 
of his powers, when, so far as we can 
judge, it would seem as if a long life of 
mighty work for man and God was be- 
fore him, he is smitten down, and his 
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family, his church, the city, the State, 
and the nation, all mourn for him. 

**It is fitting that there should be some 
mark of public recognition when such a 
man passes from us. It is right that the 
Legislature should at once respond, as 
by the Governor it already has, that im- 
mediately upon its organization this 
morning it would adjourn. It is fitting 
that courts of justice should, for one day, 
put on the habiliments of mourning, for 
Justice mourns when the good and the 
great fall. 

* ' Therefore it is that, on behalf of the 
Bar — I know I speak their sentiments — 
I ask, as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the great and good man who 
has this morning peacefully breathed 
his last, that this Court do now ad- 
journ. ' ' 

Judge Pratt — Let the motion be 
granted. 



Fourth District Court — Sawyer, J. 

In this Court there was a large num- 
ber of the members of the Bar. Shortly 
after its opening Mr. Nathan Porter 
arose, and, in announcing the death of 
Rev. Thomas Starr King, spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

**May it please your Honor, I arise to 
submit a motion for the adjournment of 
the Court, for the reason of the death 
of a great and good man — Thomas Starr 
King. The emotions of my heart will 
scarcely permit me to preface my mo- 
tion with fitting remarks. I was an 
attendant of the church in which he 
labored, and to some extent we were 
personal friends. He was, indeed, a 
friend of every one, and every patriot 
was a friend of his. It is less than four 
years since he was called as a clergy- 
man to preside over the interests of one 
of our Christian churches. His engage- 
ment was for a single year, but at the 
end of that year he had so endeared 
himself to his people, and California had 
become so charming to him, that his 
stay was prolonged until called by his 
God to a higher and better sphere. 

**It is not as a clergyman dead that I 
ask the adjournment of the Court, but 
for the loss of an eminent public man. 
And I venture to say that Thomas Starr 



King has been of more importance to 
the State of California in moulding pub- 
lic sentiment for good, in acquiring for 
them an honorable reputation, and im- 
proving the condition of her people, in 
the few years he has been among us, 
than any other public man has done 
since our State has had existence. Soon 
after the advent of Mr. King to Cali- 
fornia, the present rebellion was upon 
us. And who has done so much in our 
State for the national cause as he. in 
checking the tide of treason and na- 
tional corruption then so prevalent in 
our State ? When the halls of our State 
Legislature rang with the speeches of 
confessed traitors, and the State was 
too weak with astonishment to mete out 
to them their deserts; when our streets 
were filled with the sounds of the angry 
boastings of avowed Secessionists, and 
rampant treason seemed in power to 
override all patriotic sentiment, — from 
the pulpit of Starr King, in tones of 
powerful eloquence, was heard bold and 
defiant denunciation of treason and of 
traitors. And not content with this, he 
made the National cause his own, and 
from that day until only a few days be- 
fore his death his eloquent and power- 
ful voice has been constantly heard in 
every portion of our State, until, from 
the Shasta Mountains in the north to 
Mount San Bernardino in the south, 
the people in city and country, in the 
mountains and in the valleys, have be- 
come familiar with the sounds and have 
felt the blessings of its influence. We 
mourn the loss of a general who has 
fought well in battle, and in battle falls 
— the drooping flags of nations protest 
our sorrow, and it is right and just. 
But oh, how much more praise is due 
the soldier who, arrayed in the panoply 
of Christian virtue and national patriot- 
ism — who makes his Master's and the 
nation's cause one, and devotes a life, a 
whole life, to the sacred service, and 
stays his voice only when life and power 
have ceased. Such a soldier was the 
deceased. 

**In the years which the deceased had 
been among us no feeble effort for good 
has gone to him pleading in vain for 
assistance. Every worthy cause has been 
espoused by him, and in him every mor- 
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tal has found a friend. His heart was 
always open in sympathy and his hand 
in aid of every worthy charity, until 
his deeds of charity culminated in the 
establishment of the National Sanitary 
Fund, to which our State has already 
subscribed nearly one million of dollars. 
And I risk nothing in saying that to 
the deceased the nation is mainly indebt- 
ed for the blessings which are daily 
bestowed on her sick and wounded sol- 
diers through the means of this enormous 
fund. 

*'The father of the deceased was a 
clergyman in humble circumstances, and 
died, as has his son, while the pastor of 
a parish. His death occurred in the 
town of Charlestown, in the State of 
Massachusetts. He left a. widow and 
several children, of whom the deceased 
was the eldest. He was then a school- 
boy — and he was the prop of the family 
and soon its only support. A short time 
after the death of his father, and at a 
very early age, ere he had scarcely 
reached his majority, he was requested 
for a single Sabbath to occupy an empty 
pulpit. He was very youthful in ap- 
pearance, and his boyish effort was so 
marked with wisdom, piety, and startling 
eloquence, that his hearers were beyond 
measure astonished; and he soon took 
rank among the most noted preachers in 
the land. 

* * Since the commencement of the rebel- 
lion his labors have been too much for 
him ; and before his death he expressed a 
consciousness of the fact that he had 
done too much. He was worn out in his 
Master's service. It is but a little more 
than a week since he was attacked by 
the disease which was the immediate 
cause of his death. For a day or two 
he was conscious of coming dissolution, 
and he died bravely — nobly. He was, 
to the last, in the full possession of his 
faculties, and breathed his last while 
smilingly bestowing blessings on those 
around. On the fourth day of March he 
has arisen to his proper sphere. He has 
met his Maker eye to eye ; and I do not 
doubt that already he has been greeted 
on high with *Well done, good and 
faithful servant.' " 

Judge Sawyer, having expressed his 
regret in few but fitting and impres- 



sive terms, ordered the Court to be ad- 
journed. 



Probate Court — Blake, J. 

In this Court, Mr. Haight moved for 
an adjournment, in respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr. King. 

Judge Blake, in granting the motion, 
spoke as follows: **I shall order the 
adjournment of this Court in accord- 
ance with the motion of Mr. Haight. It 
has been the custom of the courts to 
adjourn out of respect to the memory 
of a deceased member of the Bar, but 
beyond this I am not aware that there 
is any custom to guide us on occasions 
of a kindred character. There are, how- 
ever, events beyond the regulation of 
custom — events which appeal to us as 
men, and which so fill us with sorrow 
that any outward demonstration is but 
a faint type of the mourning which is 
in our breasts. Such an event has just 
befallen us. The name of the Rev. T. 
Starr King, whose death has been an- 
nounced, is so intimately connected with 
the cause of our country — so much of 
what we are as a true and loyal people 
is clearly and confessedly due to him — 
that some token of our sorrow, some 
manifestation of our appreciation of 
our and our country's great loss, is cer- 
tainly most becoming here and every- 
where. 

** A Christian minister, a Christian pa- 
triot, has fallen. A voice which in the 
cause of our country stirred our souls 
like the sound of a trumpet is still in 
death. Who will not mourn the death 
of this Christian hero? Tears will fall 
for him in the heart of poverty and dis- 
tress; they will dim the eyes of our 
brave soldiers from the Mississippi to the 
Potomac, and good men and true men 
all over our land, made better and truer 
by his great and brave and patriotic 
thoughts, and his burning eloquence, 
will weep for him as for a friend and a 
brother. It is fitting that we should 
mourn for ourselves and our country: 
but for him with, and thanking God for, 
the full assurance that, with the coming 
in of this morning's light, *his spirit 
passed through glory's golden gates, 
and now walks in Paradise,' how can 
we mourn?" 
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Henry W. Bellows, D. D., on 
Thomas Starr King. 

[Dr. Bellows, of New York, who had been 
an intimate friend of Mr. King for seventeen 
years, came to California to counsel with the 
people bereft of their great leader, and occu- 
pied the pulpit till the arrival of Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, who was called by his advice. On 
Sunday morning and evening. May Ist, he 
spoke in memory of Thomas Starr King. It 
is not easy to omit any of his glowing words, 
but the following extracts must suflSce.l 

**0n my voyage out I had the first op- 
portunity my crowded life has afforded 
me, to look over the precious file of let- 
ters, received through many years, from 
my dear, departed friend, whose ashes 
sanctify the foundations of this temple, 
whose memory and whose spirit inhabit 
and possess these monumental walls. 
They carry me back to September, 1847, 
when a slender, boyish stranger called 
at my door in New York, and introduced 
himself to me, without circumlocution or 
mediator, under the then unsuggestive 
name of Thomas Starr King. It was not 
unusual for young theological students 
and unfledged ministers to seek my ac- 
quaintance in this manner, as I had oc- 
cupied for a few years a somewhat 
isolated position, as a liberal Christian 
preacher in the metropolis of the land. 
But there was a mingled confidence and 
modesty, a consciousness of power, 
veiled in a self-respectful humility of 
deportment, which almost at once en- 
gaged my special interest and awakened 
a peculiar curiosity. He announced 
himself a Universal ist minister, who had 
no acquaintance with our clergy, settled 
though he was within the sound of their 
Sabbath bells, at Charlestown, Mass. I 
persuaded him, against all my ordinary 
rules and precautions, to remain in New 
York over the approaching Sunday, 
and preach for me at least half a day. 
He was very reluctant to encounter a 
cultivated Unitarian congregation, and 
nothing but the most resolute per- 
suasion at length overcame his scruples. 
I confess I looked forward with anxiety, 
and yet with lively expectation, to his 
effort. The evening came, and we as- 
cended the pulpit together. He con- 
ducted all the exercises, and with such 
perfect self-possession, earnestness and 
eloquence, that in a very few moments 



I discovered that in place of a novice, a 
promising young minister, we had a fin- 
ished thinker, scholar, and master, in 
those youthful proportions, at the altar 
of God. A universal surprise and ad- 
miration filled the congregation. Who 
was this boyish Chrysostom, whose vig- 
orous thoughts rang in such minted 
tones through our aisles? In what Uni- 
tarian church was he settled? When 
did he graduate at Harvard? When 
leave the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge? Which, among the familiar 
names of our rising Eastern clergy, be- 
longed to him? His name was King — 
Thomas Starr King. He was no Uni- 
tarian minister at all ; he had never been 
through any college — much less Har- 
vard, — never enjoyed the advantages of 
any theological school, — was unknown 
to our clergy, or people! Imagine 
the wonder at this strange record of 
obscurity with the vivid contrast of the 
sudden, brilliant, decisive impression left 
by his performance! Dr. Dewey, then, 
after Dr. Channing's recent death, the 
most justly distinguished of all our min- 
isters, and occupying the most important 
post as pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, in New York, had just resigned on 
account of his health, leaving his pulpit 
vacant. I persuaded the trustees to in- 
vite Mr. King to supply their pulpit for 
two Sundays — which he did, to the con- 
tinued delight and wonder of all the con- 
gregation. The question of asking him to 
succeed Dr. Dewey, — the most diflScult 
and the most audacious undertaking that 
could have been proposed to any young 
man, (and which your present position 
in reference to his own successor will 
enable you fully to appreciate) was im- 
mediately raised ; and had it been left to 
the spontaneous voice of the congrega- 
tion, it would have been at once decided 
affirmatively. But the trustees, expe- 
rienced and wise men, thought it their 
duty to inquire into Mr. King's ante- 
cedents. They could learn nothing about 
him from the ministerial elders, the wise 
men from the East, to whom they were 
accustomed to defer. They could find 
his name in no college catalogue and on 
the roster of no theological school, and 
in no list of our Unitarian clergy. I 
agreed to become sponsor for the sound- 
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ness of his creed, the worth of his char- 
acter, and the success of his ministry; 
and warned them how they sacrificed the 
substance to the show of things, — how 
they denied the luster, purity, and value 
of the diamond that had fallen at their 
feet, because they had not first seen it at 
the jeweler's window, or found it 
labeled at its price in some satin and 
morocco case. But less bold counsels 
prevailed. The trustees, half afraid to 
balk the people 's wishes, and half afraid 
to take the responsibility of so unusual 
a course as calling to the first Unitarian 
pulpit in America a man who had not 
in his pocket the parchment of Harvard 
Cdlege and the letters patent of a Uni- 
tarian council or a theological school, a 
young man unknown to fame and only 
twenty-two years old, wrote him a letter, 
in which, after expressing their admira- 
tion at his abilities and their high idea 
of his character, they recommended him 
to enter the theological school at Cam- 
bridge for a year, at the end of which 
time, they promised themselves the pleas- 
ure of hearing him again, and probably 
asking him to become their permanent 
pastor. Mr. King's self-reliant and self- 
respectful spirit rose against this con- 
ditioning; and the venerable president 
of the board, with tears in his eyes, told 
me only a few days before I left New 
York, of the manly and dignified letter 
in which your minister that was to be, 
declined wholly any overtures from a 
parish that was not inclined to take him 
as he was, and for what he was. . . . 

**When Mr. King left New York, after 
his short and memorable visit in 1847, I 
gave him letters to some of my ministe- 
rial friends in Boston, telling them what 
a jewel they had hanging in obscurity 
at the other end of Charlestown bridge, 
and counseling them to rub their spec- 
tacles and see if they could not discover 
the gem they had thus far overlooked. 
Pardon my recounting, with some com- 
placency, my own humble part in Mr. 
King's introduction and essential trans- 
fer to our denomination. He never for- 
got it, and, in his generous way, always 
made far more of it than it deserved, 
being never weary of returning to me 
fourfold the service he recognized in my 
early perception of his merits and 



proper position. I think he had not been 
three months back at his post at Charles- 
town, before he was called uncondition- 
ally to the pulpit of the Hollis-Street 
Unitarian Church, at that time one of 
the most difficult of all the spheres to 
which he could have been transfer- 
red. . . . 

**An extraordinary career he ran in 
the course of the ten years he was at 
HoUis Street ; first, as a steady and ever 
carefully prepared preacher, controver- 
sialist and active minister of Christ, 
wholly in the confidence and love of his 
brethren, a counselor in every good local 
and municipal work of truth and char- 
ity, — not neglecting, in times of death, 
sickness and trouble, a most sympathiz- 
ing and affectionate pastoral work; 
next, as a public lecturer, careering 
through New England, the Middle 
States, and the West, holding captive 
delighted and immense audiences four or 
five nights a week of perhaps six months 
of every year, until no one was more 
widely or favorably known than he, in 
that laborious and uncertain field. 
Beecher and Chapin were his only com- 
petitors." 

Dr. Bellows devotes many fine pages 
to an analysis of Mr. King's character- 
istics, as a lecturer, a student, and a 
preacher. He refers to his ardent love 
of nature and his identification with 
the ** White Hills," which he revealed 
even to those who were familiar with 
them. He speaks of his most familiar 
Boston friends — Hedge, Bartol, Fields, 
Whipple, and Alger. He refers to his 
humor, and characterizes him as the best 
story-teller of his time. 

After a delightful recounting of his 
personal qualities he has this to say of 
the man beneath : — 

**Far down beneath all these intel- 
lectual and social qualities and mani- 
festations lived the man himself, — that 
powerful personality, to whom his 
talents and acquirements were but as 
tools to the workman. It was the hid- 
den, interior man of the heart, the in- 
visible character behind all the rich 
possessions, intellectual and social, of 
this gifted man, that gave him his real 
power and skill to control the wills, and 
to move the hearts, and to win the 
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abounding confidence and affection of 
his fellow - beings. This hidden man 
seemed composed of equal parts of rec- 
titude, or the sense and love of justice, — 
of humanity, or the love of his race, in- 
dividually and collectively, — ^and of 
aspiration, or the love and thirst for 
excellence ; and these all met in a power- 
ful, elastic, irrepressible will, which 
moved so gracefully and habitually, 
with so little strain or contortion, that it 
excited no sense of effort, and almost 
concealed its own existence. By this high 
endowment of will, a personality as 
clear, well cut, and splendid as the finest 
diamond in the Mogul's crown, animated 
by such high and pure moral instincts 
and aspirations, Mr. King was seemingly 
saved, through the sacred force that pro- 
jected him into the world, from the 
usual struggles and conflicts by which 
most men achieve a distinct and em- 
phatic personality, and finally come un- 
der the dominion of their higher nature. 
He seemed originally subdued to the 
yoke of duty, — a native saint in the 
purity and singleness of his purposes. 
His arrow was held to the string, and 
directed by the Divine Hand, whose bow 
sped him on his errand, and its point 
never diverged, never returned to the 
source for a fresh impulse or a new aim. 
He was one of the few persons I have 
chanced to know whose character made 
an identical and. an equal impression 
from the first to the last. Like Samuel, 
sanctified from the womb, he began, con- 
tinued, and ended a spotless career, and 
one marked continually by the same 
aims and means.'' 

Dr. Bellows tells the story of Mr. 
King's labors in behalf of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, that splen- 
did expression of loyalty and humanity 
inaugurated in the first months of war, 
which made the name of Bellows a 
household word in all America. Little 
was expected from California, at that 
time of uncertain loyalty, and supposed 
to be enamored with the idea of a Pa- 
cific republic. He says: — 

**When, then, the astonishing tidings 
came that Saul was among the Prophets, 
that California proposed to raise a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the sick and 
wounded soldiers, it thrilled all patriotic 



hearts with new confidence and delighted 
surprise! More even than the humanity 
it signalized, was the devotion to country 
and Union that thus found expression. 
Wall Street herself was more affected 
by that first hundred thousand dollars 
than by any million, aye, than by any 
ten millions that could have been re- 
ported at her stock-board. For it gave 
intimation of a fact wholly unknown 
and unsurmised, — a fact of masterly im- 
portance and determining significance, 
— that the most distant parts of the re- 
public, and those that had reaped least 
advantages from the flag and the Union, 
were unmistakably, spontaneously, irre- 
sistibly demonstrating their attachment 
to both. Traitors at home shook in their 
shoes at the loyal gleam in California's 
distant eye. As goes San Francisco so 
goes the State of California, they said; 
and as goes California so goes the Pa- 
cific Coast ; and if the Pacific Coast goes 
right, surely enough of the nearer States 
of this Union will not fail to keep faith 
with their Government and their Con- 
stitution. . . . 

** California is inseparably identified 
with the Sanitary Commission. She has 
poured a million of her treasure into it ; 
with that million, the commission has 
amassed and distributed eight millions 
more of sanitary stores and supplies, and 
established a system wide as the army is 
in its breadth and length, embracing 
both its far-spread wings, and reaching 
from its beak in Texas to its rearward 
plumes on the Potomac and in distant 
Kansas. The reputation of that com- 
mission, now even greater abroad than 
at home, is a part of your own glory. 
As the first successful attempt ever made 
systematically to unite the spontaneous 
beneficence of the people cordially and 
permanently with the governmental pro- 
visions for the cure and relief of our 
soldiers, sickening or wounded, it is 
likely to have a permanent place in the 
history of human progress, — a place 
you may well claim to have had the lar- 
gest share in giving to the commission. 
You know, even better than I, what part 
Mr. King had in guiding you to this 
association with us ; and I should fail, in 
justice to my own convictions, my grati- 
tude, my affections, and to my obliga- 
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tions to California, if I did not weave 
into this memorial a record of my dear 
brother's shapings and laborious efforts, 
ceasing only with his life, in behalf of 
the Sanitary Commission. How he went 
up and down your coast, pleading this 
cause; how he electrified and carried 
captive, in the train of its charity, the 
noble, generous hearts of San Francisco ; 
how he had proposed to himself another 
tour through California this very month, 
I think, in behalf of its prospective 
wants, — is well known to you all. Never 
shall I cease to believe that a special 
Providence laid the long train of con- 
nections, and bound together the links 
of the chain, in which his heart and mine 
were inextricably knit — which ended in 
fastening together the fortunes of the 
Sanitary Commission and the golden 
wealth and more golden fame of Cali- 
fornia, in the great war which is pre- 
destined to re-create America, and to 
change the destinies of mankind ! Thank 
God for so precious a conviction ! 

*'0f the part which Mr. King has had 
in the prospects of liberal Christianity 
in this city. State, and whole region, I 
can speak in this place with perfect free- 
dom, and rejoice that I am not compelled 
to speak as a sectarian or denomination- 
alist. Mr. King's ideas of Christianity 
were so broad and catholic as to include 
the interests of all sects and names. He 
did not come among you to controvert 
the opinions of other earnest Christians, 
— to show how false or useless were the 
creeds or the labors of other denomina- 
tions. . . . 

*'Ah, those four years of Christian 
service among you ! When was ever so 
much done in so short a time by a single 
man! Four years, his administration! 
and what a presidential term it was! 
How all the experiences and accom- 
plishments of his laborious life came as 
into the brief rich autumn days of his 
harv^t time, glorious with beauty and 
lai^e abundance, — sufficient to furnish 
not only the immediate, but the long 
future wants of his people. You can- 
not measure labors like his by quantity. 
It is their quality that can alone truly 
indicate their worth. A single spark of 
fire is worth a wilderness of wood to 
men dying of cold. Time is no meter 



of efforts as immortal as his. He gave 
you himself, his heart and soul, — he gave 
you his life ! You had him all, — all that 
his scholarly, brilliant, distinguished, la- 
borious career had made him. He 
brought his root and his leafy branches 
here, to bloom for the first time in all 
the beauty of his nature in your genial 
soil. And when he had thus fully 
flowered and shed his whole fragrance 
upon you, he suddenly closed the petals 
of his sensitive soul to your aching view, 
that he might open them to God, who, 
enamored of his beauty, plucked the 
flower and transferred it to his own 
more immediate garden. . . . 

**Rest, dear saint! rest in the bosom 
of that earth thou didst so much to 
make a more worthy residence for thy 
fellow-creatures! Rest in the virgin 
soil of that State thou so largely kept 
loyal to thy country, and which adopts 
thee as an only son! Rest in the midst 
of this city that knew the whole force 
of thy manhood, and enjoyed the last, 
completed labors of thy generous spirit ! 
Rest in the midst of the loving friends 
whose worship thou hast guided and 
whose character and faith thou hast 
formed ! Rest beneath this roof, uncon- 
sciously lifted by thy courage and faith, 
for thy own sepulcher and monument, 
and where thou seemest to realize thy 
dying words : * I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. ' Rest in the bosom 
of that God to whose loving arms thy 
whole life was ever leading thy flock, 
and in the embrace of that Saviour 
whose gentle ministry thou so worthily 
didst imitate!" 

The trouble with some people is that 
they allow themselves to be discouraged 
by criticism, and the trouble with 
others is that they do not. 

You must never put two words or lines 
where one will do. The world is too 
busy and hurried to stand it. — Charles 
Kingsley, 

** There is no use arguing with the 
inevitable; the only argument with an 
east wind is to put on your overcoat." 

Some fools and their money are 
parted only by death. 
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The Unitarian Club. 

The Unitarian Club held its regular 
meeting on Monday evening, February 
29th. It was devoted to talks on law 
and lawyers by lawyers, and had some 
obvious merits. The speeches were 
brief, and therefore appreciated at their 
full worth. Mr. Frank P. Deering 
spoke on **The Hague Tribunal,'' giv- 
ing a well-balanced and lucid statement 
of its genesis, purposes, and methods. 
He corrected some popular misappre- 
hension in regard to it, and left the im- 
pression that it marked a distinct and 
significant advance in international re- 
lations. 

Mr. Peter F. Dunne spoke on **The 
Advantages and Defects of the Jury 
System,'' making a very direct, sensible, 
and forcible talk, finding the true place 
for the jury in criminal cases, where it 
may be generally relied upon for sub- 
stantial justice, and the registering of 
public opinion. In civil cases, he 
thought, more substantial justice was 
administered by a judge trained to sift 
evidence, an expert in the judging of 
testimony and human character. He 
favored appointing the judiciary, or 
providing a longer term of service, and 
in any event adequate compensation. 

Judge John Hunt spoke on the humor 
of the law, and illustrated it by a steady 
stream of scintillations that must have 
been stored with much patient eflfort. 

Judge Morrow was to have concluded 
the evening, but was unable to be pres- 
ent, and Mr. William Greer Harrison 
filled the breach, always a thankless and 
very trying task. 

The Oakland Church. 

The Oakland church is now entirely 
free from debt. The mortgage to the 
Church Building Loan Fund of $3,600, 
and the floating debt of about the same 
amount, have been paid since the first 
of November, 1903, at which time Rev. 
George W. Stone, Field Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, was 
called to serve the church as its min- 
ister. Mr. Stone was greeted by a con- 
gregation numbering less than fifty on 



his first Sunday. He found a feeling 
of discouragement among the few who 
still retained an interest in the church. 
The church debt, which had grown from 
$3,600 to double that amount during the 
past two years, rested heavily upon the 
society. Unless it could be lifted, there 
seemed to be little hope for the future. 

A brief examination revealed the fact 
that the debt could not be lifted without 
assistance from those not connected with 
the church. Loyal and generous Uni- 
tarians in the East were ready to lend 
a hand. Through Mr. Stone's influence 
the money was procured to assist the 
church, and with generous help from a 
small number of the members of the 
church who still maintained their inter- 
est the entire debt has been raised, and 
the church, dedicated in 1891, is for the 
first time absolutely free from debt. 

The congregations have steadily in- 
creased, and a spirit of confidence and 
hope is gradually growing among those 
who attend the services. Little has as 
yet been accomplished in the way of 
organization, but now that the burden 
of debt is lifted, there is reason to be- 
lieve that some interest may be devel- 
oped along regular lines of church work. 
The personal devotion of the little band 
of men and women who from the begin- 
ning have stood loyally by the church is 
worthy of the highest praise. Many 
sacrifices have been made of time and 
money to retain the beautiful church 
buildings. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the church that the title to 
the property of the church, now free 
from debt, should be transferred to the 
American Unitarian Association, in or- 
der that it might forever remain devoted 
to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended by those who contributed to the 
building. 

The Association was therefore asked 
to accept the title and to make a lease, 
which should give the society all the 
rights and privileges of ownership, ex- 
cept that of selling the property. This 
was done by a meeting legally called for 
that purpose. The Association will make 
a lease for fifty years, which is as long 
as the law permits a lease to be made, 
the Association reserving the right to 
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use portions of the buildings for school 
purposes. 

The settlement of this difScult prob- 
lem was greatly aided by the project of 
a training-school for Unitarian minis- 
ters, which was under way at the same 
time. This new project has been success- 
ful, and the school will be located in the 
large parish house of the church. This 
is provided for in the lease before men- 
tioned. The money needed for conduct- 
ing the new school has been subscribed 
by generous friends in Oakland and San 
Francisco. The details have not been 
completed, but no doubt the school will 
be ready for work when the University 
opens in September. 

The Field Secretary has been called as 
the minister of the church, but has not 
yet given his answer. 

The usefulness of the national organ- 
ization has never been more clearly dem- 
onstrated than in this instance. Had it 
not been for the presence of a Field 
Secretary in this department, and his 
availability for service in this parish, 
it is difficult to see how this result could 
have been attained. The Association 
ought to be furnished with more men 
and more money. There is no investment 
of denominational funds that produces 
results to be compared with those pos- 
sible from personal leadership in the 
field. 

Visit of Miss Low. 

Miss Low, President of the National 
Alliance, arrived in Redlands on sched- 
ule time. She has made her visits to aU 
the branch Alliances in the southern part 
of the State, and will reach San Fran- 
cisco on or before March 16th, and will 
address the Woman's Auxiliary of the 
Second Church at its regular meeting, 
Friday, March 18th. Saturday after- 
noon, March 19th, the Society for Chris- 
tian Work will give a reception to* Miss 
Low in the parlors of the First Unita- 
rian Church, comer of Geary and 
Franklin streets, to which the women of 
all the Alliances connected with our 
churches **Around-the-Bay" and in 
Santa Rosa and San Jose are cordially 
invited. During Miss Low's stay in the 
city she will be the guest of the Society 



for Christian Work, and will have rooms 
at the Pendleton, comer of Sutter and 
Leavenworth streets. Miss Low's visit 
is sure to awaken a great interest in the 
work that it is the privilege of our Uni- 
tarian women to do. 

The societies whose names are here 
given are already branch Alliances of 
the national body : Oregon — Hood River, 
Portland ; Washington — Seattle, Spo- 
kane; Calif omda — ^Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Redlands, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Cruz, Society for Christian 
Work, Fresno. 

It is to be hoped before Miss Low 
leaves the Coast that every other Alli- 
ance will follow in line, and not only 
join the national body, but will come in 
clcse touch with its aims and work. 

Bay Conference of Sunday-School 
Workers. 

The Bay Conference of Sunday-School 
Workers held its regular tri-monthly 
meeting in February, at the Unitarian 
Headquarters. The discussion for the 
day was preceded by a short talk on 
boys' organizations; Mr. Hudson spoke 
for Mr. Maxwell on the Theodore Par- 
ker Club of the Second Church, and 
Mr. Ruess on the Starr King Cadet 
Corps of the First Church. Both these 
societies are of recent origin; though 
still largely in the experimental stage, 
they give great promise. 

Mr. Hudson opened the discussion of 
**What is the Real Object of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-SchooH ' ' He gave in 
outline the essential principles that 
Unitarian children should master in 
their religious training. Mr. Smith fol- 
lowed with a short talk on the spirit 
in which the work should be undertaken. 
Mr. Ruess completed the discussion by 
giving briefly the purpose and method 
of Unitarian Sunday-school teaching. 

Mr. Hudson's speech is given else- 
where in full. This will be followed in 
succeeding numbers by the remarks of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Ruess. 

The Conference is doing enthusiastic 
work, and welcomes all who are inter- 
ested in our Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
The date of the next meeting will be 
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announced in the Pacific Unitarian. 
We hope for a full attendance. 

National Alliance Notes. 

The work of the National Alliance is 
becoming rapidly extended. New 
branches are being formed wherever the 
women of our denomination realize the 
importance and advantage of working 
together. Every woman's society out- 
side the Alliance must in time find it- 
self shut off from a vital source of 
inspiration. 

There are now 330 branches of the 
Alliance, thirteen having been formed 
since the publication of the manual, in 
October. Some of these are in the old- 
established churches; others in con- 
nection with new movements. Of the 
latter, are those at Lancaster and Har- 
risburg. Pa., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

After the disbanding of the Woman's 
Pacific Coast Conference, the Society for 
Christian Work, San Francisco, and the 
women's societies at Oakland and at 
Santa Barbara, soon came into the larger 
fellowship, and recently the young so- 
ciety at Fresno has reported a branch. 
The Society for Christian Work is the 
largest branch in the country, with 228 
members; that at Concord, Mass., comes 
next, with 220 members; while several 
of the Boston branches are not far be- 
hind. 

At the meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Board in September an earnest re- 
quest was received from the societies 
**Around-the-Bay," San Francisco, that 
an oflBcial representative of the Al- 
liance should be sent to the Pacific Coast. 
In response to this, the National Presi- 
dent, Miss Emma C. Low, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., started on February 16th. She 
went directly to Redlands, Cal., where 
a meeting was appointed for February 
24th. She has received invitations to 
visit many of the societies on the Coast, 
and will be glad to meet all of the Unita- 
rian women. It will be most inspiring 
and helpful for every society to hear 
Miss Low whether they desire to come 
into the Alliance or not. Her trip will 
extend to Portland, Or., and she will 
visit the branches in Washington and 
Montana. On her way back she will 



stop at Salt Lake City and Denver, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

We feel sure that a warm welcome 
awaits her, and can only urge that no 
society misses this opportunity of meet- 
ing one of our most active and devoted 
workers. 

As an illustration of the national 
character of the Alliance, and the help- 
fulness which comes of co-operation, the 
list of appeals approved by the Execu- 
tive Board and sent out to the branches 
must testify. Assistance is asked this 
year for the following places: Green 
Harbor, Mass.; Wichita, Kan.; Fort 
Fairfield, Me. ; Pueblo, Colo. ; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Schenectady, N. Y.; Law- 
rence, Kan.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Meadville students. Besides these, our 
missionaries in the south are being sup- 
ported, and several chapels have been 
built. We need every Unitarian woman 
in the work. 

Mary B. Davis, 
Corresponding Secretary, 

For the Pacific UnlUtrlan.] 

Mine— Thine — His. 

Bright glows the world; fair mornings shine; 

The child exults in life's new wine; 

With hands outstretched, shouts, "All is mine!" 

Flowers deck the world and spring days shine; 
The maiden smiles with love divine; 
*' Beloved, would that all were thine ! " 

A twilight world of mysteries; 

The woman sings her litanies; 

** The Lord is great, and all \A His! " 

—Translated from the German, 

by Alice M, Dowd. 

American Unitarian Association. 

THINGS WE ARE TRYING TO DO TOGETHER. 

The American Unitarian Association 
is the working missionary organization 
of the Unitarian churches of America. 
It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among liberal Christians and to 
spread the principles which are believed 
by Unitarians to be essential to civil 
and religious liberty and progress. It 
is a democratic organization, and pros- 
pers only as it enjoys the confidence and 
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generous support of all its members and 
friends. Its activities are various, but 
each and every one of them depends for 
eflSeiency upon the co-operative zeal and 
energy of many fellow-workers. Among 
its many objects we select the follow- 
ing: — 

We are trying to defend and conserve 
the liberties of our independent churches 
and at the same time to lead them out of 
isolation into the strength of associated 
endeavor, to represent their common pur- 
poses, and, in a larger way than is pos- 
sible for any single church, to interpret 
to the world the thoughts, principles, 
and ideals that animate us. 

We are trying to influence the higher 
life of America by planting and main- 
taining Unitarian churches in weU- 
selected centers of population and in 
industrial and political capitals. More 
than half of the Unitarian churches in 
America have been thus established and 
nourished by the Association. 

We are trying to provide our churches 
with the necessary aids to congregational 
worship; and to this end we print and 
sell a considerable variety of hymn- 
books and service-books, lists of choir 
anthems, and manuals for ministers. 

We are trying to print and freely dis- 
tribute tracts, sermons, and pamphlets 
descriptive of the Unitarian habit of 
mind and of the principles of the good 
life. More than three hundred thousand 
of these pamphlets are distributed every 
year. 

We are trying to influence religious 
thought and life in America by freely 
distributing the works of William Ellery 
Channing to all orthodox ministers and 
divinity students who apply for them. 
More than fifty thousand copies have 
thus been given away, and the essential 
thoughts of Channing are heard from 
countless American pulpits to-day. 

We are trying to print and circulate 
books which shall call the attention of 
the American public to the problems of 
religious life and work and to the demo- 
cratic ideals of freedom, unity, and 
brotherhood. 

We are trying to encourage the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of non-secta- 
rian secondary schools for the boys and 
girls of Unitarian inheritance, and we 



invite and administer endowments for 
such purposes. 

We are trying to recruit the liberal 
ministry with young meni of ability, 
sound health, good professional training, 
and real consecration to the service of 
pure Christianity; and to this end we 
endeavor to improve the conditions and 
methods of theological education in 
America. 

We are trying to sustain the Japanese 
Unitarian Association and its work of 
bringing to the Japanese people our 
thought of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

We are trying to foster Christian 
unity upon the broad platform adopted 
by our National Conference, and to this 
end we invite and hold conferences with 
the representatives of other Protestant 
fellowships. We seek to substitute co- 
operative for competitive methods in 
Christian work. We desire diversity of 
gift, but one spirit. We stand not for 
uniformity or consolidation, but for 
unity. 

We are trying to harness the latent 
power of the liberal churches of America 
in strong teams for definite work, to con- 
centrate energies, to consolidate forces, 
to unify methods, so that, without sacri- 
fice of essential independency, we can 
work more and more together for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

For the support of these purposes the 
Association requires an annual income 
ot at least $100,000. Of this sum about 
one-quarter, or enough to cover all the 
expenses of administration, is derived 
from the income of invested funds. The 
remaining $75,000 has to be annually 
contributed by the friends of the cause. 
You are urgently appealed to to do your 
part in this service and to not only pro- 
vide for the current expenses of this 
co-operative organization, but also to 
make such provision as is possible for 
you for its further endowment. Inquiries 
and communications may be addressed 
to the Secretary. Contributions should 
be addressed to the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following is the simple form of 
bequest : — 

**I give and bequeath to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, a corporation 
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established by law in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of 

dollars.'' 

Persons residing in towns where there 
is no Unitarian church and desiring to 
assist this great work may forward their 
contributions to Rev. George W. Stone, 
Field Secretary A. U. A., 374 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 



What Is a Unitarian Sunday- 
School For? 

By the Bev. William Jay Hudson. 
It is rarely asked what a Unitarian 
Sunday-school is for. We assume that 
we know. And yet the different opinions 
which the question invariably elicits 
when it is asked, suggests that it has 
not been considered so deeply as it should 
be. Not until we have found out the 
precise aim of the Sunday-school can we 
intelligently assume the role of superin- 
tendents or teachers. For the conscious 
aim we adopt in teaching modifies pro- 
foundly what is taught. One who paints 
a field of flowers for a botanical purpose 
will produce a picture very different 
from one painted with the aim of pure 
art. So teachers may have identical les- 
sons to teach; and yet what they each 
have decided as the fundamental aim of 
the Sunday-school may be so divergent 
as to give them a seriously differing im- 
port. For instance, he who teaches the 
Bible for the sake of imparting Jewish 
history will proceed in a manner very 
different from him who teaches it to 
find therein vindication of a particular 
church's creed; and both again will dif- 
fer with the method of one who has as 
his purpose a comprehensive view of the 
mission of Jesus. The subject is the 
same — the Bible; but the aim con- 
sciously adopted utterly transforms its 
meaning. 

In general, the logical aim of the Sun- 
day-school of any church is to teach what 
its church teaches. For it is to be as- 
sumed that the church believes it has 
formulated the best religion it can find 
in the best creed it can frame. This is 
the excuse for its existence as a church. 
The Sunday-school is the kindergarten 



and preparatory school of this religion, 
whatever it may be. So the aim of a 
Baptist Sunday-school is to prepare its 
children to be Baptist Christians; and 
analogically the aim of a Unitarian Sun- 
day-school is to prepare its pupils to be 
Unitarians, — ^to be men and women who 
look upon religion from the Unitarian 
point of view, which we, as Unitarians, 
conceive to be the correct point of view. 
It is just because we conceive that view 
correct that we take the trouble to have 
a church and Sunday-school at all. The 
aim of both is to teach Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. 

This does not settle much. Until we 
analyze it, **Unitarianism" appears 
pretty vague to stand for a precise aim 
in religious pedagogy. Thus there are 
some advantages in having a creed; but 
in the absence of one, I think I can safely 
afiirm that Unitarians are quite well 
agreed that Christianity is to be con- 
ceived not so much as a theology as a 
kind of ethics. Therefore, I should say 
that the primal aim of a Unitarian Sun- 
day-school is to teach Christian ethics. 
But we must be much more precise. 
What do Unitarians consider are the fun- 
damentals of a Christian ethics? Con- 
cluding from the general utterances of 
Unitarians, I should say that the great 
truths of Jesus' ethics are three: first, 
a belief in God as the ideal of the soul ; 
second, a belief in the soul — its free will 
and absolute moral responsibility, in con- 
tradistinction to ** fatalism'' or the 
** atonement"; and thirdly, a belief in 
immortality. So I would come to a final 
answer as to the fundamental aim of a 
Unitarian Sunday-school by saying, **It 
is a school preparing its pupils for a 
thorough comprehension of the ethics 
of Jesus; specifically, as including at 
least the three great fundamentals of 
God, Freedom, and Immortality." 

Of course, I am aware that these great 
themes cannot be taught to children in 
their scant abstraction. It would kill 
any Sunday-school to try it. They must 
be taught indirectly, concretely, but 
how? *'Aye, there's the rub." But 
the answer lies directly at hand. I ask, 
'*What is the aim of all this Christian 
ethics anyway?" and you answer, **The 
development of great souls, — ^the pro- 
ducing of great men and women." Then 
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I reply, ''It is right here, then, you 
find, in concrete form, the ethics you are 
to teach — in the form of great men and 
women who have lived your ethics, a 
form which the veriest infant can under- 
stand. Teach great ethics through the 
study of great characters. Teach your 
God through a godlike man, like Lincoln ; 
your Freedom through a free soul, like 
Luther's; your Immortality through an 
eternal life, like Paul's ; best of all, teach 
them all through Jesus, who taught and 
lived them all. Reach them through 
Ruth and Esther, and Moses and Abra- 
ham." 

Now, we can see how the purpose 
transforms the lesson. Two teachers 
may teach the same series of lessons on 
the *'Life of Jesus'* and yet not teach 
the same thing at all ; one may teach the 
bare facts of Jesus' life; the other may 
teach those same facts, but with a definite 
and sublime aim of interpreting them 
into the three great truths for which 
Jesus stood. The one has trained a mem- 
ory; the other the moral sense: the one 
has made the beginnings of a New Testa- 
ment scholar — ^perhaps; the other has 
laid the foundations of a character. 

If such a program, so meagerly sug- 
gested, is the real program of a Unita- 
rian Sunday-school, two requirements 
immediately make themselves evident. 
The first requirement is for teachers of 
education and enlightened moral insight. 
The second requirement is a better ar- 
ticulation of the Sunday-school course 
with the church proper, into which its 
members should logically graduate. Of 
late years the course of study in the pub- 
lic schools has been so modified as to lead 
directly by a graded curriculum to the 
very gates of the university. I believe 
that the adoption of the aim I have de- 
lineated as the real purpose of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school will ultimately re- 
sult in an analogous improvement in 
religious education. The Sunday-school 
also wiU lead somewhere; and that 
''somewhere" will not be with the great 
mass of the adult unchurched, as here- 
tofore, but rather the open portals of 
the church, including a final grasp of its 
gospel and the worth of the life to which 
the child has been pleasantly but firmly 
led. 



df^tM from i9t SUti 

[Contributions for this department are always ae- 
ceiRable. We wish to make it a comprehensiye 
report of the true condition of our churches and a 
means of friendly intercourse that ought to he 
belpful to all. Kindly see that the communications 
reach us by the 25th of each month.] 

Los Angeles. — ^Unity Church has 
heard several new voices from the pul- 
pit recently. On invitation of the pastor, 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones, Rev. B. Fay Mills 
preached on Sunday, February 7th, a 
most excellent sermon on ** Unitarian 
Faith.*' In Mr. Mills's evangelistic 
work, which aims at unity in religion, 
differences in creeds is not dwelt upon; 
but throughout this sermon on Unitarian 
faith, every candid listener must admit, 
there was no uncertain ring concerning 
the speaker's individual faith. 

On Sunday, February 21st, Mrs. B. 
F. Mills preached from the same pulpit, 
her subject being **What Must I Do to 
be Saved r' Mrs. Mills is much liked as 
a speaker in Los Angeles, and an an- 
nouncement that she is to speak insures 
always a good audience. Of course, Mrs. 
Mills treated her subject from the Uni- 
tarian standpoint, believing in salvation 
through character. Mr. Mills had meet- 
ings in Unity Church each day for the 
week beginning Monday, February 22d. 

The Woman* s Alliance gave a recep- 
tion in the church parlor on the after- 
noon of Thursday, February 25th, in 
honor of Miss Emma C. Low, President 
of the National Alliance, who arrived 
earlier in the day from Redlands, her 
first stopping-place in California. 

The Sociological Section of Unity 
Club held a meeting in the church parlor 
Tuesday evening, February 23d, to con- 
tinue the discussion of ** Poverty and Its 
Remedies," and was addressed by the 
superintendent of the Organized Chari- 
ties of Los Angeles. 

Great Falls, Montana. — At the close 
of the series of sermons on Unitarianism, 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan gave an opportunity 
for those desiring to unite with the 
church to do so, and six persons signed 
the bond of union. This makes nineteen 
additions to the church within the past 
four months. Mr. Cruzan is now giving 
another series of doctrinal sermons on 
the following subjects : * * A Religion for 
Two Worlds," **Sin and Salvation," 
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'*The Hell We Would Shun," **The 
Heaven We Would Win," and ** Immor- 
tality." A series of seven lectures on 
**The Four Gospels" before the adult 
class of the Sunday-school has increased 
the interest and attendance. There was 
** standing room only," and every square 
foot of that taken, at the illustrated lec- 
ture, *'A Tour of Hawaii," given Feb- 
ruary 19th for the benefit of the Ladies' 
Society. The society has requested Mr. 
Cruzan to give a lecture on Japan and 
Russia, and he is now preparing it. It 
will be given March 11th. 

San Francisco — First Church. — The 
only time that Mr. Leavitt has not filled 
his pulpit during February was on the 
14th, when he preached at Stanford 
University, his place being filled by 
Babbi Jacob Voorsanger, who preached 
a strong sermon on **Propheticism," — a 
strong plea for idealism and peace, 
which he contended was not the stag- 
nancy of undeveloped conditions, but 
the harmony of divinity and humanity." 
He said that the greatest need of the 
powerful Anglo-Saxon race **is its 
gentle subordination to the processes by 
which it may promote the harmony of 
its spiritual and physical energies." 

Congregations have been very good, 
and in every department the church 
shows strength and health. 

Mr. Leavitt never forgets that he is 
a preacher, and he has the faculty of 
taking some text that never meant any- 
thing in particular to the most of his 
hearers, and having packed it full ot 
meaning, turning it on some human 
weakness, and throwing upon it a light 
that reveals unconsidered situations. 

The church was thrown open to the 
sessions of the State Conference of 
Charities, which were well attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed. The first session 
was held on February 21st, in the even- 
ing, the main address being by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver. 

San Francisco — Second Church, — 
The evening services held during the 
month of February have been quite suc- 
cessful, considering the threatening 
weather of our recent Sundays. The 
church feels greatly indebted to Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Murdock for their lec- 
tures on current problems, which were 



thoroughly appreciated by attentive con- 
gregations. 

On Saturday evening, February 13th, 
the Emerson Society listened to an in- 
teresting talk on ** Modern Chemistry" 
by Dr. Will C. Bailey, who has recently 
united with the church. 

For the greater eflSciency of the 
evenings devoted to the study of foreign 
countries, the Emerson has decided upon 
the purchase of a first-class stereopticon, 
which will be installed in March. 

On Friday afternoon, February 19th, 
the Woman's Auxiliary was favored 
with an address by Miss Margaret Fos- 
ter, on **A Trip to the Desert," which 
was much enjoyed. This was the first 
of a series of talks for which the Auxil- 
iary has arranged through the kind 
co-operation of Mrs. Bresson of the 
Headquarters. 

On Friday evening, February 26th, 
the Auxiliary gave one of its delightful 
socials. Another social event of the 
month was the successful **Leap-Year 
Party" under the auspices of the Theo- 
date League, our charities association. 
Another series of evening lectures has 
been announced for April, to be deliv- 
ered by Mr. Hudson. 

Seattle. — The First Unitarian 
Church at Seattle held its annual meet- 
ing and banquet on Monday evening, 
February 8th. A large number of din- 
ers filled the tables more than twice, and 
the meeting afterward was enthusiastic 
and well attended. The discussion of 
tho purchase of a new church site, the 
disposal of the present property, and 
various issues bearing more or less di- 
rectly upon a new church home was ani- 
mated and general, and resulted in a 
vote of confidence in the board of trus- 
tees, granting them full power to act. 

The four trustees whose terms expired 
at this time were re-elected. 

The sermons on the question ** Shall 
the Truth be Told about the Bible?" 
continue to attract congregations that 
tax the capacity of the church audi- 
torium, and in spite of verj'' wet Sun- 
days. 

The report of the Young People's 
Literary Society for the year is inspir- 
ing. With small numbers they have not 
only done excellent and regular literary 
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work, but they have aided the church in 
many necessary ways, small in them- 
selves some of them, yet of great im- 
portance to the comfort and welfare of 
the congregation. This society has dec- 
orated the church and parlor through 
the entire year; and the work done for 
the Pacific Coast Conference not only 
masked the many deficiencies of the old 
church building, but was admired by all 
for its own harmonious beauty as well 
as for the days of painstaking labor it 
represented. 

Beside decorating the church, the 
younjr people have bought picture-mold- 
ing, pictures, and frames, and have re- 
framed many of the old faces that have 
looked for years reproachfully from 
their shabby surroundings. They have 
mended the parlor windows, bought new 
shades and lace curtains, and for the 
auditorium they have bought a very 
handsome and expensive table. In addi- 
tion, they have printed the church 
manual, and are preparing to bring it 
out shortly for the year 1904. 

The Woman's Auxiliary turned over 
to the trustees the sum of $107 recently 
as a gift. This is outside of the regular 
expenses which they are pledged to and 
various other sums that go to outside 
charity or to the general work. The an- 
nual supper given by this society was 
successful financially as well as socially, 
and the new church year begins with a 
good sum in the treasury. 



The Prayer Perfect. 

Dear Lord! Kind Lord! 

Graeioos Lord! I praj 
Thou wilt look on all I love 

Tenderly to-daj! 
Weed their hearts of weariness; 

Scatter every care 
Down a wake of angel-wings 

Winnowing the air. 

Bring unto the sorrowing < 

All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 

Overflow again; 
And with all the needy 

O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 

That is mine to-day. 

--James Whitcomb Riley, 
Bhymes of Childhood, 



(Recreation 

Young lady (spending summer on 
a farm) — Just hear how those old 
trees in the orchard moan and groan 
in the storm, like the crying of lost 
souls! Small Boy — ^Well, I guess you'd 
make a worse racket if you were as 
full of green apples as they are! — 
Smart Set. 

A tramp applied to an Oakland woman 
for something to eat, and was asked 
how a chop would suit him. He thought 
a moment, and looked up suspiciously, 
** Mutton or woodshed, ladyT' — Ameri- 
can Kitchen Magazine. 

A Board school pupil gave this defi- 
nition of a parable: **A parable is an 
unearthly thing, without meaning, and 
explains things more clearly." 

General Meiggs, in charge of the con- 
struction of one of the public buildings 
of Washington, was proud of his suc- 
cess, although it was really an abortion, 
combining all known styles of architec- 
ture. He invited General Sheridan tr» 
inspect it, and asked him what he 
thought of it. Phil Sheridan was frank 
and outspoken, saying: **I have only 
one fault to find with it — the blamed 
thing is fireproof." 

What fruit is the capital of a State! 
Why, an-apple-is, of course. 

Cholly — How much money would a 
man have to have to marry yout She 
— Is it yourself you have in mind! 
Cholly — Ye-es, I suppose so. She — All 
there is. — Smart Set. 

There was no doubt of it ; Mr. Hunter 
had lost the * Afield." He had searched 
for his companion fox-hunters long but 
vainly, and now, says London Answers, 
he was reduced to asking the aid of a 
chubby little lad of three, whom he met 
in a lane. ** Hallo, Johnny! Which way 
did the hounds go T ' he queried. * * John- 
ny" sucked a finger, and dropped his 
gaze. **Come," coaxed Mr. Hunter, 
** don't be afraid; here's a penny for 
you. Now, tell me, what way did the 
hounds got" The youngster took the 
coin, and then fell upon all fours and 
** bow-wowed." **Dat way," he said, 
shyly. 
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NEW BOOKS 



If ordered by mail, send 

postage specified 

after the price. 



"THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY " 
David Starr Jordan - - 8oc — 6c 
"OUT OF NAZARETH" 

Minot J. Savage - - . $1.20—130 
"THE UNDERSTANDING HEART" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.00— loc 
"THE RELIGION OF AN EDU- 
CATED MAN" 
Frances G. Peabody - - - $1.25 
"THE GENTLE READER" 

Samuel S. Crothers - - $1.25 — 12c 
"THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
FOUNDERS " 
Edwin D. Mead ... 50c— 6c 
"APPLES OF GOLD" 

Clara Bancroft Beatty - $1.00— loc 
" REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM " 
Kate Douglass Wiggin - $1.00 — loc 
"THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME" 
John Fox, Jr. - - - $1.20— loc 
"LIFE BEYOND DEATH" 

Minot J. Savage - - $1.50—120 
"PASSING AND PERMANENT IN 
RELIGION" 
Minot J. Savage - - $1.35 — 12c 
"ONE WORLD AT A TIME" 

Thomas R. Alison - - $1.35—120 
"RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT" 
Ovello Cane, D.D. - - $1.50—100 
"THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON" 

Edwin D. Mead - - $1.20—120 
"JESUS CHRIST AND THE SO- 
CIAL QUESTION" 
Francis G. Peabody - - $1.50—120 
"THE APOSTLES' CREED" 

Archibald Hopkins - - 70c — loc 
"BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE" 
Sarah E. Davis - - 50c— o8c 
"THE THOUGHT OF GOD" 

Frederick L. Hosmer and William 

C. Gannett ... $1.00 — 09c 

"SHIP OF STATE" 

By Those at the Helm - net 75c 
"INFLUENCE OF EMERSON" 

Edwin D. Mead - - - net $1.20 
"AMERICAN MERCHANT SHIPS 

AND SAILORS" 
"CLERK OF THE WOODS" 

Bradford Torrey ... net $1 . 10 
"HOW GEORGE ROGER CLARK 
WON THE WEST" 

R. G. Thwaiter - - - net $1.20 
"TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK" 

Higgins F. Keeler - - net $1.50 
"DISCOURSES OF KEIDANSKY" 

Bernard G. Richards. 
"HENRY WARD BEECHER" 

Lyman Abbott - - - net $1.75 
"AMERICAN REVOLUTION" 
Part II, in 2 vols. 

Trevelyan .... net $5.00 



"MAKING OF A JOURNALIST" 

Julian Ralph - - - net $1.25 
"PRAYERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON" 
"BOYS' SELF-GOVERNING CLUBS" 

Winifred Buck - - - net $1.00 
"MUSICAL GUIDE" 2 vols. 

Rupert Hughes ... net $6.00 
"IN ARCADY" 

Hamilton Wright Mabie - net $1.80 
"STORY OF REVOLUTION" 

Henry Cabot Lodge - - net $3.00 
"HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE" 

W. P. Trent - - - net $1.40 
"BOOK OF MONTHS" 

E. F. Benson ... net $2.50 

"WANDERER'S SONGS OF THE SEA" 
Charles Keeler ... net $1.00 

"FOOTING IT IN TRANCONIA" 

Bradford Torrey ... net $1.00 

Any and all books can be obtained at— 

UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS 

374 Sutter Street, Room i 



TRACTS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 



AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT. 

By George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. 
zith Series. No. 95. 

A MAN'S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS. 
By Rev. Charles Edwards Park. 
4th Series. No. 146. 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 
THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL RE- 
LIGION. 
By Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
4th Series. No. 147. 
OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND INFAL- 
LIBLE BIBLE. 
By Rev. Charles William Pearson. 
4th Series. No. 145. 
BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 
By Rev. William C. Gannett. 
4th Series. No. 144. 
IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 
By Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 142. 
RELIGION. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Pev. T. T. Sunderland. 



lie above tract will t»e tent free to aay one appiyinf to the 
UNITARIAN HEADQUAIITEII8. 374 Sutter St.. S. F. 
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Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


GEO. H. BUCKINGHAM 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


Paper 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER 


Warehouse 


423 HAYWARDS BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


401 AND 403 Sansome Street 


MMMR 09 tTOeK ANO MNO nOHANOI 


San Francisco. 




Dioiersin PrinHng and Wrapping Paptrs of all Hnds 


Unitarian Literature 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


Sent FREE by the 




Post Office Mission Committee 


STOVES 


OK THE 


METALS • 


CHANNING AUXILIARY 


?RON PIPE 



Catalogues containing a list of ninety-five 
pamphlets expressing the views of prominent 
Unitarian clergymen and laymen on religious 
and ethical subjects, sent free on application. 



Address Post Office Mission CoMMrrrsB, 
First Unitarian Church, comer Geary and 
Franklip Streets, San Francisco. 
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MANTELS 

GRATES 

AND TILING 
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STAMPED . CORRUGATED . IRON 



309 TO 317 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 



GEO. HANSEN 

Landscape Architect 

. . Designer o^. . 

Public and Private Gardens 



Advisory Architect to Park Commissions, 
Municipalities and Cemetery Associations 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
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The only Complbtr - • • 
Manufactory on the Coast 



Thomas Day Company 

Gae and Electric Fixtures 
725 Mission Street 

NEAR THIRD 



SAN FRANCISCO, 



CALIFORNIA 



Gbo. H. Murdock 



Chas. Pbrcy Murdock 



Geo- H. Murdock & Son 

406 CALIFORNIA ST. 

TELEPHONE MAIN 680. 

Representing 
Union Assurance Society of London, 
Law Union and Crown Ins. Co. of London 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 
iEtna Insurance Co. (Accident Dept.) 



Fisher & Co. 

HATTERS 

No. 9 Montgomery St., Lick House 
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[OWEVER old wc may be in 
years, life lies not behind, but 
before us. None of us has 
more than htgun to realize 
what the great truths of 
religion will do f or U& To believe in God, 
and to trust that this is his world, to catch 
the Divine plans for the ideal character, 
for the true home, for the noble friendship, 
for the honest trade or business, for the 
genuine church, for the beautiful common- 
wealth, for nations living together in peace, 
is to lead the happy life* To see God^s 
ideals is to see God; to live in the presence 
of the ideal things is to live in the presence 

of God. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
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<Bbifortaf 

Among the greatest perils of modern 
society is the decay of the home. The 
house built on the sand cannot with- 
stand the storm and the floods. Salva- 
tion is in the rock upon which it is built. 
The home is the rock upon which society 
rests. No other foundation can be safely 
substituted. The virtues which we some- 
times call homely cannot be left out of 
the individual character with safety to 
the aggregation of individuals which we 
term the State, or society. That they 
may be cultivated in hotels and board- 
ing-houses is not impossible, but the soil 
is certainly not favorable. The home 
is threatened from many sides. The ser- 
vant problem makes home-keeping diffi- 
cult, and that anything is difficult is a 
quite sufficient reason to many for giving 
it up. Prosperity and luxury disinte- 
grate the sterner virtues and make us 
soft. We gravitate toward ease, and do 
the easy thing unless held to the harder 
by sheer force of principle. We become 
short-sighted and sink into immediate 
comforts rather than pursue the difficult 
way that leads to better things in the 
remote future. There are men who have 
no appreciation of the value of a home — 
who even regard any place where they 
generally sleep and frequently eat as 
a home. There are women who sacrifice 
all a home might be to them for the little 
that society and the club can give. They 
sell their birthright for a very small dish 
of very thin pottage. Then there is the 
natural desire to equal, if not excel, in 
the side of living that shows. Comforts 
multiplied entail expense bej'ond the 
means in hand. The simple home is 
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not good enough, the ** stylish'* home is 
too expensive, and the boarding-house is 
the only resource, because it alone can 
leave from the income enough for the 
manner of dress that is indispensable. It 
may be that society is to adjust itself to 
altered conditions, and that earnest men 
and women will be required to preserve 
the substance of the home in surround- 
ings distinctly unfavorable to it, and 
bring up children in hotels and apart- 
ment-houses where the ** grill' ' is to take 
the place of the family board where 
manners and morals are inculcated in 
the happy intercourse and table chat 
when parents and children join in a 
family meal. 



How false and valueless seem all the 
ostentation and luxury that the prosper- 
ous are almost sure to slip into, unless 
they resolutely hold to simplicity and 
sanity, beside the genuine self-respecting 
enjoyment that often accompanies the 
frugal life that comparative poverty 
compels ! A working-man earning three 
dollars a day, sitting on the porch of 
the little home he had saved from his 
wages, smoking his pipe as his wife 
washed the dishes, after putting their 
two children to bed, said to a minister 
who stopped to chat with him : * * I don't 
believe there is any body in the world 
happier than the man who has good 
health, a steady job, and a home like 
this.'' He was right. What is most 
needed in these glaring days of pros- 
perity and feverish ambition is convic- 
tion of this type, holding men and 
women to content with what is real and 
wholesome, and preserving them from 
the allurements of the false and the envy 
and rivalry that end in bitterness and 
ashes. 

There are elements of hope, however, 
and counterbalancing forces give prom- 
ise of checking the tide. The humble 
trolley, eliminating time, makes possible 



the survival of the home. Transporta- 
tion increases in efficiency coincidentally 
with the rise of the sky-scraper, and if 
one chooses, he may escape the crowded 
city and find a real home in the suburbs. 
Home-building societies offer opportuni- 
ties requiring a very little money, and 
only reasonable self-control thereafter, 
to secure one's own abode, and Califor- 
nia's sunshine will bring the vine and 
the fig-tree in due season. 

The thrifty city landlord is exercising 
a more or less gentle pressure to help 
home-preservation. It is too much to 
expect children to go out of fashion. 
There is a family instinct that survives 
the allurements of wealth and the dic- 
tates of that apple of Sodom, ** society." 
Now and then one learns of well-to-do 
and even wealthy people who have large 
families and raise them in a rational and 
beautiful way. In the great, solid, mid- 
dle strata the child must be Appreciated 
and have a chance, or the future will be 
dark. There are more fools in this class 
than there ought to be, but they are not 
all fools, and when your owner of flats 
and proprietor of apartment-houses 
places dogs and children in the same 
category as taboo, only the fools will 
submit. A lady applying for a flat inno- 
cently took her child with her — a charm- 
ing little girl. When she asked the price 
of the apartment, the owner said: **You 
do n't expect you can take this thing in, 
do you?" The lady was gentle and 
peaceful, but for once she wished she 
were the father of the ** thing," that she 
might have seen how far on the floor that 
landlord would reach. 

Flats and apartments may be fit asy- 
* lums for the childless, but when they are 
inscribed with ** Leave all children be- 
hind, ye who enter here," self-respect 
and righteous indignation should possess 
every one who has the material to make 
a home, or even the ability to appreciate 
what a home is, and the insult oflFered 
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to the family by such a regulation, and 
for once a boycott would be a mild form 
of justice. Whatever the diflSculties, 
however changed the conditions, there 
must continue to be real homes, where 
homely virtues will flourish, and the 
home itself will become a beautiful ideal 
that the child will cherish and realize, 
if that greatest of blessings is to be 
within his grasp. 



In Mr. Elihu Root's remarkable ad- 
dress at the late Republican National 
Convention- occurred a sentence quite ap- 
propriate as a text for a little editorial 
sermon. Speaking of the party and the 
grounds for trusting it with the further 
control of National administration, he 
said : * * It cannot depart from the direc- 
tion of its tendencies." Putting aside 
the correctness of the assertion or the 
character of the tendencies, it suggests 
a valuable reliance for character and 
conduct and a reason for moral condi- 
tions. 

In the never-settled discussion as to 
the influence of heredity the pendulum 
seems to have swung far back from the 
point reached a few years ago, when in- 
herited qualities seemed to account for 
all, and fatalism seemed in the ascendant. 
We are now told that heredity counts for 
nothing — ^that environment determines 
character, and little or nothing is in- 
herited. When the pendulum reaches a 
mean between the extremes it will prob- 
ably be settled that tendencies are in- 
herited, but are greatly modified by 
conditions, and largely, if not wholly, 
controllable by will. But whatever ten- 
dencies are in embryo, the larger part, 
which determine conduct and are lived 
into character, are the joint result of in- 
fluence and individual will. Parental 
influence comes first. The neighborhood, 
the school, youthful associates, books, 
friends, experience, — all help form these 



tendencies. But back of them all, and 
in the midst of them all, is the mystery 
of individual being, the unaccountable 
personality that so often defies under- 
standing. How often the same parentage, 
the same environment, the same influ- 
ences, give individual lives as opposite as 
the poles ! Few families escape a sheep 
more or less black, and incalculable re- 
sults leave us modest in suggesting theo- 
ries. But wherever they come from, our 
lives are practically controlled by just 
what Mr. Root phrases the direction of 
our tendencies. He cites it as a sufficient 
reliance. When the direction is firmly 
established and the tendencies are suf- 
ficiently strong, we are safe. We can- 
not escape from it. It is the best 
safeguard, the best assurance we can ask. 
The direction is sure of projection. It 
is momentum applied to morals. The 
force is so great that no other force can 
disturb it. It becomes an orb, and de- 
flection is no more possible than with a 
planet or a sun. This is greatly encour- 
aging. It points out the way of life in 
harmony with the moral universe. If 
life is to be secure, two things are neces- 
sary — the strength of the tendency and 
true direction. The warning presented 
by this is not to be ignored. What if 
the tendency is in the wrong direction t 
Is not the depraved, the wicked, the crim- 
inal, held to his course by the same law 7 
And does it not suggest that reforma- 
tion can only come when the direction 
of the tendency is reversed ? This must 
always be difficult, exacting extreme 
patience, and often is humanly impos- 
sible. Of this society must judge. No 
effort to implant and encourage tenden- 
cies toward good must be spared, but 
the residuum where ineradicable ten- 
dencies to evil constitute the criminal 
must be restrained with a hand as merci- 
fully unflinching as that with which a 
surgeon cauterizes a morbid wound. 
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Midsummer relaxation seems happily 
becoming more general. If one is priv- 
ileged to escape the pavements and 
artificial lights of the city and travel 
through the country, he finds every 
stream bordered by camps, resorts of all 
sorts crowded with visitors, the seashore 
invaded by the dwellers of tent-cities, 
and the mountains alive with climbers. 
With few exceptions it is a genuine re- 
turn to nature. The few who seek the 
spots where fasiion holds sway and 
dressing is a fine art hardly count. For 
the most part life is simple, wholesome, 
and restful. To lie on one's back on 
fragrant pine-needles or on any of the 
many-hued garments with which Mother 
Earth is clad, gazing into the blue am- 
ber direct or through the beautiful 
tracery of maple, oak, or pine, is great 
joy. To hear a brook singing on its sea- 
ward way, to catch the cheerful song of 
the meadow-lark or the distant call of 
the wooing dove, to listen to the mur- 
muring of the trees or the remote 
booming of the ocean's waves, — these are 
pleasant sounds. And the air, so laden 
with odors from the woods, and yet so 
pure and pungent, one's lungs grow 
larger in longing for more. And the 
peacef ulness of it all, the cessation from 
strife, the feeling that for a little while 
one may be as lazy as he chooses, with 
no voice of conscience to molest or make 
afraid, the thought that he has no other 
duty than to forget as much of the past 
as he wants to or as he can, and that 
among his privileges are the finishing of 
his old clothes and the reasonable indul- 
gence of his abnormal appetite, — what 
an interjection of Eden in a lost, or too 
much found, world. But one element of 
sadness now and then steals in. One 
can but think of those who would so 
enjoy it if they might. It may be one 
without whom no joy is complete, it 
may be a group of friends who deserve 
it fully, but whom duty holds, or the 



lack of a little money keeps at home. 
One must be too happy to be selfish, and 
yearns to share his enjoyment with a 
large section of mankind. This kindli- 
ness of feeling is worth going to the 
woods for, and perhaps will not all evap- 
orate when the daily grind is taken up. 
It ought to be cumulative as one goes 
year by year, and pave the way for some 
readjustment of conditions by which all 
men, women, and children should be able 
to get a bit of rest and change occasion- 
ally, according to their need, and have a 
chance at least to learn how beautiful 
and kindly is the world in which they 
live. 



The noble use of money is the highest 
achievement of those to whom great 
wealth has come. It is not often that 
people in their lifetime do as much for 
any cause as Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. 
Hearst have done for the cause of educa- 
tion in California. By her will Mrs. 
Reed 'of Portland has taken rank with 
these women, and although the sum is 
less, it has been so wisely devised that 
the amount of good it is likely to do will 
be hardly less. When it is considered 
that the endowment of the California 
School of Mechanical Arts is less than 
one fourth of that of the Reed Institute, 
and that it admirably provides for more 
than four hundred students, fitting them 
for effective work in many honorable 
callings, or preparing them well for the 
scientific courses in the universities, it 
can be understood what a great benefit 
it will confer on Portland as a center 
of wise education. By it Oregon will 
take high rank in facilities for practical 
education, and if the money is carefully 
invested the income will probably pro- 
vide for the thorough training in me- 
chanics and art annually of at least 
twelve hundred young men and women. 
We are glad that so well-known a Uni- 
tarian woman has done this so hand- 
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somely. If this be regarded as a sample 
of the fruit of our Unitarian tree, we 
can confidently rest on it and take sat- 
isfaction that from our faith in Father- 
hood and Brotherhood has sprung an- 
other stream of human helpfulness that 
would seem to have good lease of unend- 
ing life and that will help forward true 
faith in the Providence of God as the 
greatest belief possible to the human 
mind. 



With the associate editor in the East 
and nearly all the ministers safely en- 
sconced in the tall woods to which they 
have taken, with nothing doing worth 
mentioning, and a vacation lethargy af- 
fecting even those precluded from the 
actual enjoyment of the thing itself, the 
making of a magazine, however small, 
is not so easy ; but who would respect a 
publication that took a vacation! And 
so, for better or worse, on we go and 
out we come. Readers can at least find 
reason for satisfaction in that they have 
not had to do the editing themselves, 
and they are not obliged to read every 
page of every issue in order to get value 
received for their moderate investment. 
The editor who enjoys a large salary 
must feel in honor bound to do his best 
the year around, and he who foregoes the 
formality of pay is in no different rela- 
tion, since he receives as much in vaca- 
tion time as he ever does, and if the 
editing is less fun, it may be so much 
more to the credit of his overdrawn 
account. 



The long-desired school for training 
ministers for our churches on the Pa- 
cific Coast is at length an accomplished 
fact. The dean, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
arrived early in June, and at once set 
about exploring the field and making 
plans for the organization and work of 
the school. At the present moment two 
students are enrolled for the coming 



year, while a third, unable to attend 
this year, will pursue studies at home 
under Mr. Wilbur's direction. 

The first fear of the friends of the 
school was as to whether any students 
could be discovered for the first year, 
with so short notice given. But present 
indications are that, when the school is 
fairly organized, and it has been thor- 
oughly advertised, there will be no 
dearth of students wishing to enter it. 

Our churches on this coast require 
men of the highest qualifications, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual ; and the policy 
of the school will be to encourage rather 
a small number of picked men of the 
highest class than a larger number who 
could be expected to be only indiffer- 
ently successful in their calling. 

A prospectus of the school has been 
issued, and, as noted in our advertising 
columns, will be sent to any interestea 
person applying for it. 

We bespeak for the new school the 
hearty interest of the people of our 
churches, and now that such convenient 
opportunities for study are offered, it 
is to be hoped that our ministers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and parents will 
lose no opportunity of suggesting to our 
young people that there is no career 
open to them that offers greater oppor- 
tunities of service to humanity or that 
is rewarded by deeper and more perma- 
nent satisfactions than that which has 
been honored among us by the names of 
Starr King, Horatio Stebbins, and 
Thomas Eliot in past years, and by 
other devoted leaders now in active ser- 
vice. 



In illustration of the methods that 
our new theological training-school will 
not pursue, we cite an incident in a 
well-known Eastern Episcopal theolog- 
ical seminary. The learned and candid 
dean, in explaining the articles of the 
creed, said that the word ** Virgin" 
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before Mary is no more essential to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation than the 
word *' Pontius'* before Pilate is to the 
doctrine of the atonement. This may be 
all very true, but what does it explain? 
This sort of theological athletics, word- 
jugglery, and prodigious straddling 
would be disheartening if one had no 
sense of humor to temper indignation. 
The ** training'' of this character is 
hardly calculated to strengthen the up- 
rightness and downrightness that the 
modern sinner needs in a spiritual 
leader. 

Rev. Earl M. Wilbur will fill the pul- 
pit of the Berkeley church during the 
month of August. 

Rev. A. M. Judy has made a brief 
visit to California, preaching several 
Sundays in the Los Angeles church. 

Rev. Jay William Hudson is spend- 
ing his vacation with congenial friends 
in camping in Marin County. 

Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer is absent 
on a voyage to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Upon his return it is his purpose to re- 
main for the present in Berkeley. 

Rev. Wm. M. Jones, who came down 
from Spokane to attend the Conference, 
supplied the Oakland pulpit during 
Mr. Stone's absence in the East, and 
has now been formally called to be the 
permanent minister of the church. Mr. 
Stone has been much enjoyed, and if he 
could have felt that he could do his 
work as Field Secretary and retain the 
pulpit, would have been glad to do so; 
but it was impossible to longer do jus- 
tice to both, and he will be pleased that 
his hopes in the matter of Mr. Jones 
have been realized. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian church of San Diego, 
hold June 10th, it was voted to clase 



the church for one month, from the 
middle of July to the middle of August. 

At a meeting of the Unity Club of 
the First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
recently held, action was taken looking 
toward the placing of a suitable me- 
morial to the late George S. Evans in 
the church, and also towards the publi- 
cation of a small volume of the best of 
Mr. Evans's short stories. The volume 
of short stories is intended as a me- 
morial to Mr. Evans's literary work, 
and will be published by subscription. 
Although Mr. Evans's literary career 
had but just begun, his stories had been 
accepted in the best publications. 

The laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Unitarian church at Redlands will 
probably be delayed till fall. Mr. Sav- 
age left the last of June for a visit to 
his parents in New York city. Mr. Sav- 
age hopes to have his father return with 
him to take part in the ceremony. 

The members of the Unitarian Club 
of Santa Cruz have been paying their 
attention to the Devil. At a meeting 
held June 17th Rev. F. W. Atkinson 
traced **The History of the Satan 
Myth," Mrs. H. F. Wright dealt with 
**The Character of Satan as Portrayed 
by Dante," Mr. Samuel Lask presented 
''The Satan of Milton's Paradise Lost," 
and Miss Anna Metzler spoke upon 
**The Character of Mephistopheles, as 
Drawn by Goethe." 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Unitarian church of Redlands, held on 
June 6th, Rev. Maxwell Savage was 
chosen as pastor for his second year. 
The building committee was authorized 
to at once proceed with the erection of 
the new church according to the plans 
prepared by Architect Benton of Los 
Angeles. It was reported the. sum of 
$11,000 for the building fund is already 
in sight. It is hoped that matters will 
be so well along that the corner-stone can 
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be laid June 26th. The new edifice is 
to be located on the corner of Fourth 
and Clark streets, with its main entrance 
on Fourth Street. The auditorium, 
which will have a seating capacity of 
248, will be 36 by 58 feet. The chapel 
will also do duty as a Sunday-school 
room, and, measuring 30 by 40, will 
accommodate 175. The two rooms can 
be thrown together by folding doors. 
The plans also call for a pastor's study 
Hi by 12^, a parlor 13 by 25, and a 
kitchen 12 by 16. The building, which 
is to be set well back from the street, is 
to be of vitrified brick. A report of 
the financial condition of the church was 
made by the treasurer, and a new set of 
by-laws was adopted. Mr. Savage made 
a special plea in the interest of the Sun- 
day-school, urging upon the parents the 
necessity of inculcating loyalty to the 
Unitarian Church in the minds of their 
children. 

How? 

Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 

With a resolute heart and cheerful, 
Or hide your face from the light of day 

With a erayen soul and fearful f 
Oh, a trouble is a ton, or a trouble is an ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it is n't the fact that you 're hurt that 
counts, 

But only — ^how did you take itt 

You are beaten to earth t Well well — what's 
that! 
Come up with a smiling face; 
It 's nothing against you to fall down flat, 

But to lie there — that's disgrace. 
The harder you 're thrown, why, the higher you 
bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye I 
It isn't the fact that you're licked that 
counts, — 
It's how did you fight, and whyt 

And though you be done to death — what thent 

If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men. 

Why, The Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce; 

And whether he 's slow or spry, 
It is 'nt the fact that you 're dead that counts. 

But only — how did you diet 

— Edmund Vance Cooke, 



Death of Mrs. William Norris. 
After a painful and trying illness of 
four months, Mrs. Julia M. Norris, the 
widow of Thomas Starr King, passed 
quietly away on June 30th. Mrs. Nor- 
ris was the oldest of several sisters of a 
refined and intelligent family of East 
Boston. As Julia M. Wiggin she was 
distinguished by her beauty and bril- 
liancy. On December 17, 1848, she 
married Thomas Starr King, who eleven 
days before had been installed as min- 
ister of HoUis-Street Church. Twelve 
years later she came with him to Cali- 
fornia, arriving on April 28, 1860. For 
four years she shared the triumphs and 
the responsibilities of that gifted leader 
of men, whom she survived more than 
forty years. After his death she de- 
voted herself to the education and care 
of their two children. Several years 
after, she married Mr. William Norris, 
one of Mr. King's nearest friends, who 
cared for her tenderly. Mr. Norris died 
about nine years ago, since which she has 
lived alone, surrounded by a circle of 
devoted friends, but mingling little in 
general society. Mrs. Norris was ever 
a hospitable hostess, enjoying nothing 
more than entertaining in the simple 
elegance characteristic of her, the com- 
paratively small circle of those of whom 
she was really fond. Of late years she 
has taken an increasing interest in the 
church to which her husband formerly 
ministered and has been quite regular 
in attendance. Her two children, Mrs. 
Horace Davis and Frederick R. King, 
have been deeply devoted to her, and did 
all in their power to sustain her in her 
long illness and to soothe her last hours. 
She fully realized her situation, and was 
ready and willing to suffer the great 
change. She urged her children not to 
grieve for her, but to consider her re- 
lease from suffering a blessing. Her 
grandsons, Thomas Starr King and Bos- 
well Farrington King, in attendance at 
Belmont School, are boys of great 
promise, each of them ranking high in 
their classes. By her will she provides 
liberally for her children and for the 
education of her grandchildren. She 
expressed a wish for cremation and that 
only her own family should attend the 
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funeral. Rev. Bradford Leavitt and 
Rev. Mr. Gardner of Palo Alto oflSei- 
ated at the funeral. 



A Letter from Miss Low. 

[We take the following extracts from a letter 
received from Miss Low after the National 
Alliance meeting, held in Boston during Anni- 
versary Week.] 

On Monday the public meeting was 
held in Dr. Hale's church, and there was 
not a vacant seat in that large church, 
and some people were standing. The 
meeting began promptly at 2 o'clock 
with a hymn. Then Dr. Hale made an 
address of welcome and a prayer. Then 
followed a few words from the Presi- 
dent, who spoke briefly of her visit to 
the Pacific Coast, mentioning especially 
Salt Lake City, Pueblo, and Lawrence, 
Kansas, which had made appeals to the 
branches. 

Rev. Florence Buck then gave a beau- 
tiful address upon **The National Alli- 
ance as a Spiritual Force." I wish every 
Alliance member could have heard it. 
It was inspiring and full of the true 
spirit which we all need. 

Another hymn was then sung, and 
then came an address by President 
Franklin C. Southworth, of Meadville 
Theological School, upon **How the 
National Alliance is Helping to Pro- 
duce Preachers.*' Mr. Southworth 
struck the same high note that Miss 
Buck did. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, a former 
president of the Alliance, received a 
most cordial greeting from the audience, 
and spoke for a few moments. 

]\Iiss Elizabeth P. Channing, niece of 
William Ellery Channing, was asked to 
close the meeting and give the benedic- 
tion. 

I wish I could describe the charm of 
Miss Channing. She has long worked 
for Unitarianism, and it was her wish 
to be once more at one of its meetings. 
I cannot repeat her words, but the spirit 
of them will long remain with all who 
were present, impressing every one with 
her belief in the truth of our liberal 
faith and her devotion to work in its 
behalf. The audience greeted her by 
rising, and when the words of the bene- 



diction fell from her lips we felt it was 
indeed a blessed thing to be there. 

The annual meeting was held Tues- 
day in the same place. Mrs. Baurhyte, 
of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, 
of San Francisco, were elected directors 
for California. At this meeting Mrs. 
George W. Stone, of Oakland, said a few 
words, also Miss Mary S. Foster, for the 
Society of Christian Work of San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss L. Berdee, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Utter, of Denver. Both meet- 
ings have been called the most success- 
ful the Alliance has ever held. 

Conference €c^b 
Channing's Baltimore Sermon. 

By the Rev. F. L. Hosmer. 

[Read before the Pacific Coast Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches, May 18, 
1904.] 

To-day marks the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of Channing's sermon preached 
in Baltimore on the occasion of the or- 
dination of Jared Sparks, afterwards 
president of Harvard College; and our 
program committee, foreseeing this, 
wished to note the event in a commemo- 
rative way and have asked me to speak 
of his historic sermon. 

The sermon is one of three distinctive 
and epoch-making utterances in the 
story of the Unitarian movement in this 
country; the other two being (1) Emer- 
son's address before the graduating 
class of the Harvard Divinity School, 
July, 1838, and (2) Parker's sermon on 
**The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity," preached in South Bos- 
ton at the ordination of Charles C. 
Shackfprd May 19, 1841— sixty-three 
years ago to-morrow. 

In intrinsic value and abiding beauty 
and force the Divinity School address 
stands easily first. But in immediate 
reach and result the Baltimore sermon 
surpassed the other two. These last had 
their storm-center in the small Unita- 
rian fellowship, and were therein a 
challenge with divisive effect; but the 
earlier discourse was a challenge not 
only within the larger body of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, but a challenge 
taken up by the wider orthodoxy which 
recognized in it the rising tide of liberal 
Christianity, so called, and the peril it 
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seemed to involve ; wKile within the Uni- 
tarian movement this sermon had not a 
divisive bnt a strongly uniting effect 
and set it forward on its confident way. 

It is said that up to that time, and 
for a decade after, no other sermon or 
address in this country was so widely 
published and passed through so many 
editions. It was the most clear and di- 
rect statement thitherto of the points 
at issue between orthodox and liberal 
Christianity; for Channing himself, 
averse as he was then and always to 
controversy, and desiring most earnestly 
to keep the old Congregational churches 
still one in fellowship, realized that the 
forced issue could no longer be evaded, 
but must be faced. The occasion seemed 
to him an imperative call; and in meet- 
ing it, without himself seeking or desir- 
ing this, he became the recognized leader 
of the Unitarian movement. The name, 
which up to this time he had deprecated 
as divisive of the historic body of Con- 
gregationalism, he now accepted, when 
to the general mind it had come to dis- 
tinguish the views which he shared. 

The occasion of the sermon was itself 
significant There had been organized 
in Baltimore two years before (1817) 
this religious society in sympathy with 
the rising Unitarianism ; and a church 
had been built, said to have been at the 
time the most beautiful Protestant 
church in America. It was remote from 
the center of the liberal movement, and 
this was an added factor in determining 
the preacher's subject, ** Unitarian 
Christianity,*' to an exposition and de- 
fense of which he devoted his discourse. 
It proved a shot which, if not ** heard 
round the world," echoed along the At- 
lantic Coast from Maryland to Maine. 

The sermon fills nearly twenty double- 
column pages in the one-volume edition 
of Channing 's works, and must have oc- 
cupied a full hour and a half in the de- 
livery; but the listeners did not look at 
their watches. It is also published as a 
free tract by the American Unitarian 
Association. 

I have spoken of this Baltimore ser- 
mon as an epoch-making one. It derives 
its interest for us, apart from whatever 
intrinsic value it has, from what had 
gone before and what followed from it. 
Before considering the sermon itself. 



therefore, let us review briefly the course 
of events that led to it. 

In this matter, first and always, we 
must take account of that free congre- 
gational polity which the Pilgrims 
brought with them to Plymouth, and 
which later came to dominate the 
churches of eastern New England. The 
theology of those churches, as we all 
know, was undiluted Calvinism. This 
marked the most vigorous Protestantism 
of that day both in church and state. 
But this free polity, maintaining the in- 
dependence of the local church, was 
favorable to new variations of thought 
and belief far beyond the more compact 
ecclesiastical organizations. This is one 
secret of that intellectual life which has 
marked the section of which Boston is 
the center, and has made it to be looked 
upon, then and ever since, as the birth- 
place of new ideas, or fads, according 
to the point of view. 

Before the close of the century there 
was a manifest modification of the earlier 
strenuous Calvinism. The adoption of 
the ** half-way covenant'' (1662) was 
one sign of this. The ** great awaken- 
ing" under the fiery preaching of Jona- 
than Edwards (1735), and that of 
Whitefield in his three visits to this 
country (1740, 1744, and 1754), in the 
strong counter-current which it set in 
motion showed how far the people were 
departing from the earlier beliefs. Upon 
his third visit Boston and vicinity had 
no welcome for him; and he character- 
ized the New England clergy, as a 
whole, as **dumb dogs, half devils and 
half beasts, unconverted, spiritually 
blind, and leading their people to hell." 

A concise account of this period is to 
be found in a chapter of Professor 
Joseph Henry Allen's ** Unitarianism 
Since the Reformation." Dr. Sprague, 
in his ** Annals of the American Pul- 
pit," as quoted by Dr. Allen, records the 
lives of forty-nine ministers of known 
Unitarian belief settled in Congrega- 
tional churches in the eighteenth cen- 
tury But their Unitarianism, in its at- 
titude towards the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was of the Arian and not the 
humanitarian type ; and the growing re- 
volt concerned mainly the moral aspects 
of Calvinism, the denial of human free- 
dom, and the view of the death upon the 
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cross as a substituted sacrifice to satisfy 
an angry God. Jonathan Mayhew, that 
Nestor of the Boston pulpit of his day, 
appears to have been the first minister 
openly to disparage the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and this he did in a note in a 
volume of sermons published in 1755. 

By the end of the century, however, 
(1800) the liberal advance had become 
more widely and openly manifest. Of 
the nine Boston pulpits all but one were 
included in it. The event that startled 
the conservatives beyond anything else 
thrtherto was the calling of Henry Ware, 
Sr., from his Hingham pulpit, a man of 
known liberal views, to the HoUis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity in Harvard Col- 
Joge; and this was quickly followed by 
other like appointments. Here was the 
already venerable college, founded by 
the fathers and dedicated to Christ and 
the church, passing into the control of 
those whom the orthodox party re- 
garded as enemies to both. Yet there 
was nothing underhanded in all this ; it 
was simply that the leading intellectual 
and social life of eastern Massachusetts 
had become of that stripe. 

There was yet no line of demarcation 
in the churches and the exchange of pul- 
pits; but within the next decade the 
lines began to be drawn by the orthodox 
party, and the open rupture came in 
1815. The immediate occasion was the 
appearance of the Life of Theophilus 
Lindsey, an English Unitarian minister, 
written by his successor in the London 
pulpit, Thomas Belsham. In the volume 
was a chapter on ** American Unitarian- 
ism,'* with extracts from letters which 
revealed a closer kinship on the part of 
several Boston liberals with the English 
Unitarians than was openly confessed or 
generally supposed. Dr. Morae, min- 
ister of Charlestown, and a protagonist 
of orthodoxy, reprinted the chapter in 
a pamphlet by itself and sowed it broad- 
cast. At the same time he published an 
article in the Panoplist, of which he was 
editor, charging the Boston ministers 
with concealing their real opinions, now 
thus exposed by Belsham, and declaring 
that all fellowship with them should 
cease. Without doubt there had been 
silence and some measure of conceal- 
ment; but surely not from the motives 
which Dr. Morse attributed to them. 



The conditions find' some counterpart in 
the liberal tendencies within orthodox 
folds to-day; but the temper and toler- 
ance of that time were not those of to- 
day. It was for the interest of clear 
thinking and the honest expression of 
thought in religion that the issue was 
pressed and met; and the Unitarian 
movement from that time to this has 
done no small service to this desirable 
end. 

This brief review will help us to ap- 
preciate more fully the significance and 
service of the Baltimore sermon on 
•'* Unitarian Christianity.'' The chosen 
text is .** Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good," and the sermon opens 
with an explanation and an appeal for 
a candid hearing : — 

''The peculiar circumstances of this occasion 
not only justify, but seem to demand, a de- 
parture from the course generally followed by 
preachers at the introduction of a brother into 
the sacred office. It is usual to speak of the 
nature, design, duties, and advantages of the 
Christian ministry; and on these topics I 
should now be happy to insist, did I not re- 
member that a minister is to be given this day 
to a religious society, whose peculiarities of 
opinion have drawn upon them much remark, 
and, may I not add, much reproach. Many good 
minds, many sincere Christians, I am aware, 
are apprehensive that the solemnities of this 
day are to give a degree of influence to prin- 
ciples which they deem false and injurious. 
The fears and anxieties of such men I respect; 
and, believing that they are grounded in part 
on mistake, I have thought it my duty to lay 
before you as clearly as I can, some of the dis- 
tinguishing opinions of that class of Christians 
in our country who are known to sympathize 
with this religious society. . . . May I not 
hope to be heard with candort God deliver us 
all from prejudice and unkindness, and fill us 
with the love of truth and virtue. 

"There are two natural divisions under which 
my thoughts will be arranged. I shall en- 
deavor to unfold, first, The principles which 
we adopt in interpreting the Scriptures; and, 
secondly, Some of the doctrines which the 
Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us clearly 
to express." 

In thip appeal to the Scriptures Chan- 
ning was not simply meeting his oppo- 
nents on their own ground; he honestly 
held that ground himself, as did the Uni- 
tarians of that day. '* Whatever doc- 
trines seem to us to be clearly taught in 
the Scriptures, we receive without le- 
serve or exception,*' he says; an extreme 
acknowledgment of Bible authority, not 
made by the more liberal orthodoxy to- 
day, and certainly by no thoughtful 
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student of the Bible in any fold, 
notwithstanding the traditional articles 
or creed. 

But Channing proceeds to unfold the 
** principles" by which the Scriptures 
are to be interpreted : — 

•*The Bible is written for men, in the lan- 
guage of men, and its meaning is to be sought 
in the same manner as that of other books." 

"All books require in -the reader the constant 
exercise of reason." 

**We profess not to know a book which de- 
mands a more frequent exercise of reason than 
the Bible." 

"Its style nowhere affects the precision of 
science or the accuracy of definition." 

"Still more, the Bible treats of subjects on 
which we receive ideas from other sources be- 
sides itself ; . . . and it expects us to restrain 
and modify its language by the known truths 
which observation and experience furnish on 
these topics." 

"From a variety of possible interpretations 
we select that which accords with the nature of 
the subject and the state of the writer, with 
the connection of the passage, with the general 
strain of Scripture, with the known character 
and will of God, and with the obvious and ac- 
knowledged laws of nature." 

Very significant and suggestive quali- 
fications these! No wonder his oppo- 
nents caught up that phrase, ' ' the known 
character and will of God/' by which 
men were to test the truth of an as- 
sumed ** revelation" of that character 
and will! What was left of the Bible 
claim as the court of last appeal when 
our knowledge from other sources was 
to pass judgment upon it ^ 

We see clearly from these passages 
that, with all Channing 's traditional 
recognition of Scripture authority, hon- 
est as it was, the determining factor for 
him was the reasonableness of any prop- 
osition or belief. We have here what 
elsewhere he expressed in the oft-quoteJ 
passage: **I am surer that my rational 
nature is from God than that any book 
is an expression of his will." It is the 
solid ground to which our Unitarian fel- 
lowship has at last come out of the quag- 
mire and bogland of earlier belief; and 
I may say that it is the ground to which 
the more thoughtful minds in all com- 
munions have come or are coming, as the 
higher criticism of the Bible is making 
manifest to-day. It is the basis of prom- 
ise of a new and widening fellowship 
now causing to be recognized by the 
finer spirits in all religious folds. 

Passing from this first part of his ser- 



mon, to which I have given large space 
because really a fundamental matter, 
Channing (1) states his objections to 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; and this he 
does in no vague or metaphysical way, 
but in a direct appeal to the common 
sense and intelligent judgment of his 
hearers. (2) He then considers the 
double nature attributed to Jesus, as in- 
finite and yet finite, as omniscient and 
yet not knowing all things, as almighty 
and yet not having all power, and he 
dwells upon the confusion of thought to 
which such an attempted conception 
leads, its unintelligibility, and its lack 
of Scripture warrant. (3) Then fol- 
lows his thought upon the moral perfec- 
tion of God, together with a criticism of 
those doctrines that made of him **a 
being whom we cannot love if we would, 
and whom we ought not to love if we 
could." (4) He dwells upon the mis- 
sion of Jesus; and while he wholly re- 
jects the expiatory view of Jesus' death 
upon the cross, and emphasizes his char- 
acter and life and the moral aspects of 
the atonement, he acknowledges that 
some of his associates consider the death 
of Jesus **as having a special influence 
in removing punishment, though the 
Scriptures may not reveal the way in 
which it contributes to this end." (5) 
The close of the sermon is devoted to the 
** nature of Christian virtue, or true holi- 
ness," and no part is more pointed than 
this, or more characteristic of the man 
and of the Unitarian temper of thought 
from then till now. 

"Whilst we earnestly inculcate the love of 
God, [he says] we believe that great care is 
necessary to distinguish it from counterfeits. 
We think that much, which is called piety, is 
worthless. Many have fallen into the error, 
that there can be no excess in feelings which 
have God for their object; and, distrusting as 
coldness that self-possession without which vir- 
tue and devotion lose all their dignity, they 
have abandoned themselves to extravagances, 
which have brought contempt on piety. Most 
certainly, if the love of God be that which often 
bears its name, the less we have of it, the bet- 
ter. If religion be the shipwreck of under- 
standing, we cannot keep too far from it. 
On this subiect, we always speak plainly. We 
cannot sacrifice our reason to the reputation of 
zeal. We owe it to truth and religion to main- 
tain, that fanaticism, partial insanity, sudden 
impressions, and ungovernable transports are 
anything rather than piety." 

**We would not, by these remarks, be under- 
stood as wishing to exclude from religion 
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warmth, and even transport. We honor and 
highly value true religious sensibility. We 
believe that Christianity is intended to act 
powerfully on our whole nature, — on the heart, 
as well as the understanding and the con- 
science. But we lay no stress on strong excite- 
ments. We esteem him, and him only, a pious 
man, who practically conforms to God's moral 
perfections and government; who shows his 
delight in God's benevolence, by loving and 
serving his neighbor; his deUght in Gods 
justice, by being resolutely upright; his sense 
of God's purity, by regulating his thoughts, 
imagination, and desires; and whose conver- 
sation, business, and domestic life are swayed 
by a regard to God's presence and authority. 
One surrender of desire to God's will is 
worth a thousand transports. We do not judge 
of the bent of men's minds by their raptures, 
any more than we judge of the natural direc- 
tion of a tree during a storm." 

The reach of the sermon was wide and 
immediate. Channing disliked contro- 
versy, as I have said, and avoided it 
when he could. But when he did gird 
himself he spoke to the point, and his 
word and the spirit behind it told the 
more. Of this sermon Professor Allen 

has said : — . 

" It was not in the way of learned, critical 
scholarly discussion; that he left to men other- 
wise qualified and gifted. It was simply in the 
way of eloquent, fervent, elevated appeal 
against the wrong done to the character of God, 
the blight put upon the life of man, by a scheme 
so full (as he regarded it) of unreason, inhu- 
manity and gloom."— Owr Liberal Movement in 
Theology, p. 57. 

Of its effect within the liberal move- 
ment he says: **It did more than any 
other one thing to crystallize the forces 
and convictions of the liberal party 
among New England Congregational- 
ists, then only beginning to be known 
as Unitarians.'' And Mr. Chadwick 
says in his recent Life of Channmg:— 

"The sermon is agreed to have been the 
strongest ever preached by Channing on dis- 
tinctly Unitarian lines, his most important con- 
tribution to the Unitarian controversy, and to 
the definite integration of the Unitarian body. 
... It is an interesting paradox that this 
devout anti-sectarian . . . was more instru- 
mental than any other in the inspiration of that 
courage which finally braced itself to answer 
the exclusionists, *If you will have it so, so 
be it.' " 

The sermon did serve to clear the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of fog, to reveal 
to many the stage to which in their 
thinking they had half-consciously 
come, and to set the rising faith in 
vivid contrast with that which was on 



the wane. And without it brought the 
strenuous adherents of orthodoxy to the 
attempted defense of their grounds, and 
thus set free a discussion which, if not 
without embittered feeling and misun- 
derstanding, led to clearer light in the 
end. 

The year after the sermon the ** Berry- 
Street Conference [' of liberal ministers 
was formed in the chapel of Channing 's 
Boston church ; and five years later the 
American Unitarian Association was or- 
ganized for the more effective spread of 
the views it represented. 

Channing looked on with interest, 
sometimes with qualified sympathy. He 
could not be a sectarian even of the 
broadest sect, but found always his real 
fellowship with all devout souls who 
sought the truth in freedom and held 
that truth in love. To-day he has his 
admirers in folds which in his own day 
cast him out as the embodiment of Anti- 
christ. And it is well for them and all 
of us alike, in this time of widening sym- 
pathies and new syntheses of thought in 
religion, while we cherish and would 
spread our individual convictions and 
beliefs, to bear in mind these closing 
words of his last public utterance, but 
two months before his death in 1842 :— 

"A new comprehension of the Christian 
spirit, — a new reverence for humanity, a new 
feeling of brotherhood, and of aU men's rela- 
tion to the common Father,— this is among the 
signs of our times. We see it; do we not 
feel itt Before this aU oppressions are to fall. 
Society, silently pervaded by this, is to change 
its aspect of universal warfare for peace. The 
power of selfishness, all-grasping and seem- 
ingly invincible, is to yield to this diviner 
energy. The song of angels, *0a Earth Peace,' 
will not always sound as fiction. O come, thou 
kingdom of Heaven, for which we daily pray!' 

'*The best things are nearest; breath 
in your nostrils, light in your eyes, flow- 
ers at your feet, duties at your hand, the 
path of God just before you. Then do 
not grasp at the stars, but do life's plain, 
common work as it comes, certain that 
daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things in life." 

If thou canst not make thyself such 
an one as thou wouldst, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all things to 
thy Viking 1— Thomas a Kempis. 
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Channing and Social Reform. 

By Charles A. Murdock. 

(Read at the Pacific Coast Conference, May 18. 
1904.) 

One of the most delightful books 
added to our shelves during the last two 
years is ''William Ellery Channing/' 
by John White Chadwick. In this sym- 
pathetic and penetrating study of Chan- 
nmg, his place and work, a chapter is 
given to *'The Social Reformer.'' It 
seems to establish Dr. Chadwick 's claim 
that *' Channing 's best work, his surest 
prophecy, was more upon the social side 
than on the theological." 

Channing 's intensity of conviction, 
his burning earnestness, his profound 
sincerity was nowhere more clearly and 
forcibly shown than in dealing with the 
questions that concerned the social and 
industrial conditions of his time. 

He did not content himself with lee- 
turing or preaching upon them in the 
conventional manner of many ministers. 
Unitarian and Trinitarian, in his day 
and in ours. He threw himself into the 
contest with all his melting fervor. He 
not only spoke of the laboring multi- 
tude, he spoke to them, and so uncom- 
promising was he in his conviction that 
great wrongs must be righted that his 
utterances were little short of revolu- 
tionary. 

Let it be remembered that his church 
members were Boston Unitarians with 
all that the name implied seventy years 
ago. Good people, but pretty well satis- 
fied with themselves and with things 
generally. As Chadwick puts it, ''Not 
moral elevation, but a Franklinian so- 
briety, a solid, stolid, steady-going com- 
mon sense, was the Unitarian layman's 
characteristic note in Channing 's time." 
These proper and prosperous people 
were not imaginative and hospitable to 
ideals that disturbed them. 

Channing was in his day and genera- 
tion as ruthless a reformer as was Jesus, 
and as unequivocal in opposing the 
Scribes and Pharisees that were not 
wanting in New England. His people 
were the comfortable and well-to-do, and 
could not have enjoyed being consid- 
ered the modern equivalent of "a gen- 
eration of vipers"— but they loved this 
frail prophet and probably were not 
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disturbed by it half as much as they 
ought to have been. 

Channing was something more than a 
social reformer. He preached personal 
religion. To him goodness was the su- 
preme thing, but he was intensely inter- 
ested in bringing the Kingdom of God 
into this human world. He saw clearly 
and sympathetically, and became the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness." 
He was from the first intensely inter- 
ested in all social problems, but their 
import grew upon him and in his later 
years increasingly occupied him. 

War was to him one of the chief social 
evils. The world was fuU of it for 
twenty-five years from his early boy- 
hood and he could but be impressed by 
It. The Peace Society of Massachusetts 
was organized in his parsonage. War's 
economic waste and its attendant suflfer- 
mg and cruelty were not its chief evils 
It was Its damage to the moral nature 
that concerned him. It let loose the hell 
within the human breast, and afforded a 
theater for crime on a grand scale. 

His opposition to slavery and his ad- 
vocacy of temperance were based on the 
same fundamental concern for the moral 
nature of man which he held in such 
lofty reverence. The great, the essen- 
. Jm/^^^ ?^ intemperance he found to be 
Ihe voluntary extinction of reason— 
the inward and spiritual sin, the intel- 
lectual and moral degradation " He 
speaks of "honest, virtuous, noble- 
minded poverty" as "a comparatively 
light evil," but says "The poverty of 
the intemperate man owes its great 
misery to its cause. He who makes him- 
self a beggar, by having made himself a 
brute, IS miserable indeed." He found 
his hope for overcoming intemperance 
m setting in motion among the laboring 
and poor the means of inteUectual 
moral, and religious improvement. He 
felt that music and pictures might con- 
tribute. He anticipated our best 
achievements in settlement and neiffh- 
borhood work. Hear him : 

"One gifted man with his heart in 
the work who should live among the 
uneducated, to spread useful knowledge 
and quickening truth, by encouraging 
nieetings for improvement, by forming 
the more teachable into classes, and giv- 
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ing to these the animation of his pi*es- 
enee and guidance, by bringing parents 
to an acquaintance with the principles 
of physical, intellectual, and moral edu- 
cation, by instructing families in the 
means and condition of health, by using, 
in a word, all the methods which an ac- 
tive, generous mind would discover or 
invent for awakening intelligence and 
moral life, — one gifted man, so devoted, 
might impart a new tone and spirit to a 
considerable circle; and what would be 
the result were such men to be multi- 
plied and combined, so that a commun- 
ity might be pervaded by their influ- 
ence?" 

He felt that innocent amusements 
were helpful in dissuading from unlaw- 
ful pleasures. He made a strong plea 
for dancing and for the theater at a time 
when there was little tolerance for either 
in the minds of serious-minded people. 

He was deeply interested in educa- 
tional reform, and in various other spe- 
cial departments of social life, but the 
particular matter I wish to impress 
upon you is his attitude to the laboring 
classes, the wage-earners. His indus- 
trial sociology is perhaps his most dis- 
tinctive teaching. Mr. William M. 
Salter writes: **My conviction is that 
Channing was ahead, not only of his 
time, but ours.*' He says this aspect of 
Channing ** still waits its due apprecia- 
tion." Of his address on the elevation 
of the laboring classes delivered in 1840 
he says there are few things more stir- 
ring in the whole literature of social re- 
form. 

His strong utterance of two years 
previous, when his famous address on 
self-culture was given, were of the same 
spirit. His faith in human nature is 
the corner-stone on which he builds. 

The ground of a man's culture lies in 
his nature and not in his calling. Men 
are not to cultivate themselves in order 
to be rich, but in order to be men. He 
laid stress upon man's independence of 
his economical condition, but he by no 
means recommended indifference to it. 
He set forth both the advantage and the 
dangers. He gave this necessary word 
of warning: 

'* Improve your lot, multiply com- 
forts, and, still more, get wealth, if you 
can, by honorable means, and if it does 



not cost too much. Only beware lest 
your motives sink as your condition im- 
proves." 

He felt very keenly the need of social 
reformation. His indictment of the ex- 
isting order was severe. He said ** so- 
ciety has not gone forward as a whole. 
The elevation of one part has been ac- 
companied with the depression of the 
other. . . . Within the city walls which 
enclose the educated and refined you 
meet a half-civilized horde, given up 
to deeper degradation than the inhabi- 
tants of the wilderness." He found 
*'the great features of society hard and 
selfish." ** Wealth forms a caste," and 
with the degradation of the laborer's 
condition there was ** degradation of 
mind and heart." 

Conditions seem not to have greatly 
changed. In 1835 he wrote: ** Property 
is insecure, law a rope of sand, and the 
mob sovereign." He also said, **The 
actual present evil, — the evil of that wor- 
ship of property which stifles all the 
nobler sentiments, and makes men prop- 
erty, — this, nobody sees ; the appearance 
of approaching convulsions of property, 
— these shake the nerves of men who are 
willing that our moral evils should be 
perpetuated to the end of time, provided 
their treasures be untouched." 

He felt existing conditions to be so 
inconsistent with justice that reforma- 
tion in some way must come. He said : 
'* Important changes must take place in 
the state of the laboring classes; they 
must share more largely in the fruits of 
their toil and in means of improve- 
ment. ... I am a leveler; but I would 
accomplish my object by elevating the 
low, by raising from a degrading indi- 
gence and brutal ignorance the laboring 
multitude," and he found the strongest 
hope for improvement in the poorer 
rather than in the better classes, the ele- 
vating power was from beneath rather 
than from above. The help must come 
mainly from the laboring multitude 
themselves. In this history has shown 
he was right. Their bettered conditions 
are due almost wholly to their own uni- 
ted efforts. 

Chadwick says: '*As Paul turned to 
the Gentiles, so he to the wage-earners 
when he found the rich and cultured un- 
able or unwilling to translate his spirit- 
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ual message into the terms of social jus- 
tice." He was not frightened by the 
dread word ** revolution/' nor did he 
shrink from the revolutionary spirit. 
In a sermon he said: **I see . . . in 
the revolutionary spirit of our times the 
promise of a freer and higher action of 
the human mind, — the pledge of a state 
of society more fit to perfect human 
beings." And again he said: **Men are 
now moved not merely by physical wants 
and sufferings, but by ideas, by prin- 
ciples, by the conception of a better state 
of society under which the rights of 
human nature will be recognized, and 
greater justice be done to the mind in 
all classes of the community. . . . 
Mightier powers than institutions have 
come into play among us, — the judg- 
ment, the opinions, the feelings of the 
many; and all hopes of stability which 
do not rest on the progress of the many 
must perish." This is a sentence not to 
be lightly forgotten. The many and not 
the few are the source of hope. 

This is the unmistakable age of de- 
mocracy, and its foundation rests not 
on false equality forced by united in- 
feriority, but on the essential unity of 
man. Differences of condition do not 
affect rights. The poorest man has the 
same right to justice, to freedom, to 
hope as the richest. It is a part of his 
manhood and any effort to deny him 
these rights, or to restrain him in their 
exercise must fail, and they must also 
react retributively upon those who as- 
sume superiority. 

Channing said, "The present selfish 
dis-social system must give way. ... I 
have no fear of revolution. . . . What 
exists troubles me more than what 
is to come. . . . We must suffer, 
and we ought to suffer. Society ought 
to be troubled, to be shaken, yea, con- 
vulsed, until its solemn debt to the poor 
and ignorant is paid." He neverthe- 
less deprecated anything but peaceful 
methods. He hoped they would be 
found adequate. He had little confi- 
dence that the better class, so called, 
would do much. He said they were al- 
ways selfishly timid and never origi- 
nated improvements worthy of the 
name. Their **want of faith in improve- 
ment" was the darkest symptom of the 
time. 



He spoke of **that frigid tameness of 
mind which confounds the actual and 
possible, which cannot break the shackles 
of custom, which never kindles at the 
thought of great improvements of 
human nature, which is satisfied if reli- 
gion receives an outward respect and 
never dreams of enthroning it in men's 
souls." 

To whom, then, could he turn but to 
those however humble or weak who were 
working for **the spread of intellectual 
and moral power among all classes and 
the union of all by a spirit of brother- 
hood." 

He placed great hope on a broad edu- 
cation, that which he called culture. In 
beginning his address on the elevation 
of the laboring classes delivered to a 
gathering of apprentices he said : 

**That members of the laboring class 
at the close of a day's work should as- 
semble in such a hall as this to hear lec- 
tures on science, history, ethics, and the 
most stirring topics of the day, from 
men whose education is thought to fit 
them for the highest ofl5ces, is a proof 
of a social revolution to which no bounds 
can be set, and from which too much 
cannot be hoped. I see in it a repeal of 
the sentence of degradation passed by 
ages on the mass of mankind. 

** I see in it the dawn of a new era, 
in which it will be understood that the 
first object of society is to give incite- 
ments and means of progress to all its 
members. I see in it the sign of the 
approaching triumph of men's spiritual 
over their outward and material inter- 
ests." 

He gave his hearers plainly to under- 
stand that he would not see them lifted 
above the necessity of labor, or of man- 
ual labor, which is a great good, but he 
would have labor in its just proportions. 
Labor must be joined with higher means 
of improvement, or it degrades instead 
of exalting. **Man has intellect, heart, 
imagination, taste, as well as bones and 
muscles; and he is greviously wronged 
when compelled to exclusive drudgery 
for bodily subsistence. . . . Variety of 
action, corresponding to the variety 
of human power, and fitted to develop 
all, is the most important element 
of human civilization. It should be 
the aim of philanthropists. In pro- 
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portion as Christianity shall spread the 
spirit of brotherhood, there will and 
must be a more equal distribution of 
toils and means of improvement." 

He would not have the laboring-man 
think that forcing themselves into what 
are called the upper ranks of society 
would be any real elevation. He says: 
** There is nothing cruel in the necessity 
which sentences the multitude of men 
to eat, dress, and lodge plainly and 
simply. . . . Fashion is a poor vo- 
cation. Its creed, that idleness is a 
privilege and work a disgrace, is among 
the deadliest errors. I would have every 
member of the community furnished 
with such means of improvement, that, 
if faithful to himself, he may need no 
outward appendages to attract the re- 
spect of all around him. ' ' He urges his 
hearers to value thought and to gain 
knowledge. He ridicules the sophistry 
that **a little learning is a dangerous 
thing." 

He warns them of the dangers of in- 
temperance, and of slothful habits, and 
places elevation of soul as the great end. 
**The only elevation of a human being 
consists in the exercise, growth, energy 
of the higher principles and powers of 
the soul." He says, **to every man 
who would rise in dignity as a man, let 
him be rich or poor, ignorant or in- 
structed, there is one essential condition, 
one effort, one purpose, without which 
not a step can be taken. He must reso- 
lutely purpose and labor to free himself 
from whatever he knows to be wrong in 
his motives and life. ... If he will not 
listen to his conscience, rebuking him for 
violations of plain duty, let him not 
dream of self-elevation. The founda- 
tion is wanting." 

He is scathing on the objection that 
the distinction of ranks is essential to 
social order. He says **it is a libel on 
social order to suppose that it requires 
for its support the reduction of the mul- 
titude of human beings to ignorance and 
servility, and that is a libel on the Cre- 
ator to suppose that he requires, as the 
foundation of communities, the syste- 
matic depression of the majority of his 
intelligent offspring. ... I see no need 
of ranks, either for social order or 
for any other purpose. . . . Let us 
have the greatest diversity of occupa- 



tions. But this does not imply that there 
is a need of splitting society into castes 
or ranks, or that a certain number 
should arrogate superiority and stand 
apart from the rest of men as a sepa- 
rate race." 

The chief ground for hope for the 
elevation of the laborer he found to be 
the clearer development of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, its true spirit, 
the spirit of brotherhood and freedom. 

** Modern civilization teaches its mem- 
bers to grasp at everything, and to rise 
above everybody, as the great aims of 
life. Of such a civilization the natural 
fruits are contempt of others' rights, 
fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in 
trade, reckless adventure, and commer- 
cial convulsions, all tending to impover- 
ish the laborer and to render every con- 
dition insecure. 

** Relief is to come, and can only come, 
from the new application of Christian 
principles, of universal justice and uni- 
versal love, to social institutions, to com- 
merce, to business, to active life. . . . 
I trust that a brighter future is to come 
not from the desolation but from the 
gradual ameliorating changes of the 
present. Among the changes to which 
I look for the salvation of the modem 
world one of the chief is the intellectual 
and moral elevation of the working class. 

**The impulses which are to reform 
and quicken society are probably to 
come, not from its more conspicuous, 
but from its obscurer divisions, and 
among these I see with joy new wants, 
principles, and aspirations beginning to 
unfold themselves. Let what is already 
won give us courage. Let faith in a 
parental Providence give us courage, 
and if we are to be disappointed in the 
present, let us never doubt that the 
great interests of human nature are still 
secure under the eye and care of an 
Almighty Friend." 



How far and in what is Channing'e 
indictment still applicable, and if we 
accept it as just what ought we to do, — 
for the main interest is not what Chan- 
ning thought and did but what shall be 
our attitude in the momentous struggle 
now going on — ^where do we belong? 

That there has been modification in 
conditions we may gratefully claim, but 
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that inequalities and injustice still exist, 
to our discredit and to our danger, we 
must admit. Human nature is substan- 
tially unchanged, selfishness has slightly 
loosened its grip, but still holds. Mate- 
rial success is still the acme of most en- 
deavor, and wealth is still the object of 
general worship. There has been gain 
in human sympathy and generous, if 
often ill-advised, efforts at relief. Im- 
mense sums of money are spent in try- 
ing to help the unfortunate and for edu- 
cation, and some part of it realizes its 
purpose, but degradation is still wide- 
spread and myriads of toilers meet their 
scanty wants with much difSculty. 
Wealth has multiplied enormously since 
Channing's time. There are hundreds 
of millionaires to-day to every one to be 
found then. The so-called middle classes 
are more comfortable now, laborers re- 
ceive better wages, but the great bulk 
of the created wealth is in the hands of 
the few who have had the ability to ap- 
propriate it. 

There has been a common advance, but 
there has been little if any gain in equal- 
ity of condition. I believe it is not true 
that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor are growing poorer ; but I believe it 
is true that, in spite of all that labor has 
gained through organization, it has not 
kept pace with wealth. Enormous for- 
tunes and the growing power of aggre- 
gated wealth are the significant features 
and the special dangers of the age in 
which we live. 

The laboring-man has gained the 
better position he occupies by stout 
fighting. His unpleasant way of insist- 
ing upon his rights and his inconsiderate 
course in getting all he is able to has not 
added to his popularity. In some in- 
stances contempt has given place to 
hatred, and the era of good feeling has 
not yet been lived into. Organized labor 
has not always fought fairly, — few fight- 
ers do. The manner of winning success 
is not sufficiently considered, and by rea- 
son of this supposed success is often 
robbed of its victory. This is good and 
its educational value is beginning to be 
felt. The hard-headed prosperous busi- 
ness man is rather apt to be unsympa- 
thetic and to be biased by self-interest. 
He seldom puts himself in the other 
man's place and fairly considers where 



he would be found were he a manual 
laborer. He forgets that labor has been 
forced to organize for protection from 
just such men as he, whose fixed prin- 
ciple it is to buy in the cheapest market 
and **take all the traflSc will bear.'' He 
has never made any distinction between 
laborers as men and goods as things. He 
sees nothing but selfishness in the effort 
of his hands to earn a tenth as much 
as he does, and uses all his power to 
thwart their purpose to make their chil- 
dren better off than they have been. In 
dealing with them he is apt to be hard 
and somewhat inconsistent. He says he 
concedes their right to organize, but he 
makes it a barren concession by denying 
them the right to do anything that will 
make their organization of any use to 
them. When he declines to treat with 
the representatives of the organization 
he might better be consistent and deny 
the right to organize. 

Generally he has no conception of the 
state of mind or motives of the men he 
condemns. He looks upon them as 
banded together to stand him up and 
force something out of him that they 
have no right to. He has no conception 
of the sacrifices they constantly make 
for a principle that to them is a re- 
ligion. The cause of labor is to them 
their one hope for better life for them- 
selves and their wives and their children. 
To be false to it is to forfeit self-respect, 
honor, and allegiance to their class. 
They may be blind to the defects of 
trades unions, but they are true to their 
convictions, through thick and thin. 

That organized labor has made, is 
making, and will continue to make mis- 
takes does not militate against its rights 
and should not deprive it of toleration 
and reasonable forbearance. 

There are three ways of looking at the 
trades union. The over-zealous member 
sees in it his only hope and he will fol- 
low it right or wrong. The narrow- 
minded business man sees in it only a 
menace to society (his interests consti- 
tuting society), and he opposes it right 
or wrong. The just and discerning citi- 
zen sees it mixed of good and evil, with 
great power for either, and will sympa- 
thize with its purposes and methods 
when they are good and resist them when 
they are bad. Reasonable concessions 
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will be granted. Unreasonable demands 
will be denied when they are sufficiently 
unreasonable to demand resistance. 

Forbearance will be shown till it 
ceases to be a virtue, and then a firm 
stand will be taken. That methods of 
enforcing the will of organized labor are 
unpleasant and even unjust will not 
justify retaliation in kind, but violence 
when it becomes lawless must be re- 
pressed with the whole power of society 
and the state. All efforts at righting 
wrongs or advancing conditions must be 
made within the law. 

Vested rights must be respected and 
American citizenship must be always su- 
perior to class organization. 

Trades unions are meeting a crisis in 
their history. Their remarkable growth 
and their overbearing disregard of the 
rights of others in enforcing what they 
consider their own has resulted in 
counter organization on a larger scale 
than they have heretofore encountered. 
There is in this both hope and danger. 
If an organization of those whose inter- 
ests suffer by too rapid or too great 
changes does not degenerate into an op- 
position to labor organizations and their 
legitimate ends and methods, but con- 
tents itself with opposing abuse of 
power, and holding the unions to obe- 
dience to the law and peaceful and hon- 
orable methods of procedure all will be 
well, and preparation for war will in- 
sure peace and promote justice. But if 
an effort is made to crush the unions or 
to defend what ought not to be defended 
grave danger of permanent social strati- 
fication will follow, and that most un- 
fortunate of conditions — a country 
sharply divided into contending classes 
where distrust, envy, and hatred alien- 
ate and blight. 

The crucial question to-day is 
whether organized labor can survive the 
open shop. Society seems to have settled 
into a pretty firm conclusion that the 
trades unions may use their power 
within the law, to increase wages, 
shorten hours, and generally improve 
conditions, but that they shall not deny 
the right of labor to their fellow-men 
who do not belong to unions. 

The extent to which they do this is 
subject to some misunderstanding, but 
they have felt that the life of the union 



practically depended on refusing to 
work with non-union men since the mo- 
ment employers were enabled to supply 
any of their places with non-unionists, 
it would not be long till all of them 
would be forced out. Unquestionably 
they will be temporarily weakened by the 
open shop, but when they are thrown 
upon moral suasion they will gain sure 
elements of strength. Their member- 
ship must be sustained by its attraction, 
and if it is to hold the best men it must 
be just and fair. Wrong and injustice 
are always a source of weakness. While 
they often promote immediate success, 
they finally bring deterioration and dis- 
aster. I believe that in the long run the 
unions will be stronger when, while ad- 
hering to the scale, they do not make 
membership obligatory upon all with 
whom they will consent to work. 

This concession will not be readily 
made, and the open shop may not be 
considered an open question. A stand 
may be made upon it. 

The hope of peace and good will is in 
wise leadership, and that again rests 
with the intelligence and character of 
the membership. The place where a 
good man can do most good I believe to 
be within the union he is entitled to join, 
where he can have the greatest infiuenee 
with the best men in his trade. 

Wise leadership is not too much to ex- 
pect and its coming will be promoted by 
moderation and reason in the opposing 
camp. John Mitchell is a type that is 
likely to increase as time goes on. In a 
late manifesto he said: **It is sometimes 
claimed that no strike can be won with- 
out the use of physical force. I do not 
believe this to be true; but if it is, it 
were better that the strike be lost than 
that it succeed through violence and the 
committing of outrages.*' 

The use of force is properly consid- 
ered a sign of weakness, and even if for 
no other reason, the leader who desires 
to carry a strike to a successful conclu- 
sion, must, as a matter of policy, en- 
deavor to prevent the commission of 
such acts. ]\Iitchell shows equal appre- 
ciation of the relation of the unions to 
the state when he says : 

*'The unionists who do oppose the 
militia fail to recognize that they as 
unionists are a part of the state, inter- 
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ested in the maintenance of the institu- 
tions of the state and vested with the 
rights of determining, in part, the policy 
of the state.'' 

In any organization the final test is 
the wise and just use of the power 
gained through association. Like all 
great questions the labor problem in its 
last analysis is one of morals. For its 
complete settlement it will wait till all 
men are manly in the highest sense ; till 
justice, sympathy, unselfishness, and 
good will are grounded in individual 
character. In the mean time we can 
make our laws approximate to these ad- 
mitted ideals, give the weaker party the 
fullest chance under the law, encourage 
the freest conference and concessions 
that do not surrender principles. 

Arbitration has a limited field, but 
should be freely used within that field. 
Matters of construction may be arbi- 
trated, sometimes scales of wages may 
be so adjusted, but commonly confer- 
ence and concession render arbitration 
unnecessary and are more satisfactory 
in results. 

It is the part of the good citizen to 
keep calm, and to seek to be just and 
fair. If it is diflBcult to be just to those 
that are unjust so much more is it to our 
credit if we can attain to it. Prejudice 
should be set aside. Each contestant is 
entitled to be judged on merit. 

The balance of power may rest with 
those who discriminate and sustain the 
party that deserves support. Just as 
the independent voter exercises a large 
influence on political parties, so the man 
who will steadfastly support the right 
wherever he finds it will be helpful in 
putting both sides in the labor contest 
on their best behavior. 

There we belong, and in forming our 
judgment we must be long-minded and 
not forget that in all progress there are 
apt to be growing pains. We must ex- 
pect suffering as an incidental part of 
social development and not be willing to 
sacrifice everything for peace. Nor 
must we thwart final good by ill-advised 
adherence to what we may consider our 
class. Charitable judgment is always 
safe, but firm, final judgment is no less 
called for and under its guidance con- 
duct must be unshrinking and self-sac- 
rificing. Men in earnest must be fair, 



but they must, as Channing phrased 
it, ** Choose the right with invincible 
resolution." Nothing less will answer in 
this emergency, and to attain it are sum- 
moned the best powers of minds un- 
feigned and hearts void of offense. 



defected 

Personal Ideal in Philanthropy. 

Ours is the age of associated action. 
It is the age of great institutions for 
philanthropic, reformatory, and educa- 
tional purposes, — ^the period of charity 
organizations and commissions on edu- 
cation, of relief committees, of college 
and social settlements. It all shows how 
the public conscience is growing, and 
what an immense advance has been made 
in the thought and practice of the 
brotherhood of man. But these various 
institutions are only aggregations of in- 
dividual workers, and according to the 
character, outlook, and capacity of the 
individuals on the governing boards, or 
of those working under them, will be 
the value of the work done or the good 
accomplished. The individual can do 
little in the great fields of philanthropic 
work without the aid of the organized 
charities and the organized educational 
forces — but the organizations can do 
very little unless they are made up of 
the right kind of individuals. The 
world is calling for ideal workers to-day 
as never before. The need is for men 
and women of character, force, and in- 
sight, equipped to do good work in some 
of these many directions. For we must 
realize that this modern work calls for 
thorough equipment. 

The important consideration to my 
mind is what should be the ideal for 
the individual worker that would make 
him or her a force for greater good in 
the community! In the first place, one 
should know the history and evolution 
of the special movement in which one 
is interested, the conditions which have 
called it forth and the existing condi- 
tions under which it works; one should 
be able to compare it with like move- 
ments elsewhere, thus giving a broader 
outlook and also broader lines on which 
to work. The more exact the knowledge 
that can be obtained the better, because 
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we are too apt to deal in vague ideas 
and vague statements. Accurate knowl- 
edge is essential to the best work. A sec- 
ond requisite is good judgment. How 
many mistakes are made for lack of it! 
It is in some degree an innate quality, 
but it can be cultivated by observation, 
by learning from every experience, by 
growing into more vital touch with peo- 
ple and by getting a keener grasp 
of situations, through a more and more 
receptive mind and an ever-deepening 
insight and understanding. 

And next we must have deep enthu- 
siasm, a mighty passion for the work we 
are going to do. It is lack of these that 
makes so much work drudgery. Duty 
and necessity will make one faithful; but 
it is enthusiasm and love that add the 
glow and inspiration without which the 
highest and truest work cannot be ac- 
complished. It is enthusiasm and spir- 
itual passion for one's work that promise 
great achievement. No less important is 
the need of consecrated service. To sink 
oneself in the work one has to do, to 
work for a cause, or a charity, or for an 
individual, with no thought of apprecia- 
tion or self-recompense, but ** steadfast 
and still, nor seeking mortal praise ; but 
finding amplest recompense for life's un- 
garlanded expense in work done square- 
ly and unwasted days." Surely this is 
an essential factor of the ideal. 

The soul that can go on quietly and 
unostentatiously doing the best work 
possible, do it year after year without 
flagging, — that is the consecrated soul. 
The woman, for example, who can work 
with others without letting petty per- 
sonal feelings enter into discussions, who 
can fall in with a policy which the ma- 
jority after careful consideration have 
agreed upon, though it differ from her 
own expressed views, — the woman who, 
if it does not come to her to take a guid- 
ingpart, or a prominent place, will do the 
less significant work just as loyally and 
cheerfully for love of the work itself and 
because she knows it has to be done, — 
this, again, is the consecrated soul. Such 
absolutely unselfish service is what we as 
individual workers must grow into. 

And now I come to the mcst important 
requisite of the individual worker, with- 
out which very little can be accom- 
plished, but with which, if it he full and 



deep and never-failing, all else will fol- 
low, — namely, the spirit of love. And 
what does this mean ? It means a never- 
tiring patience and hopefulness, never 
losing sight of the divine germ in every 
soul, however undeveloped it may be, 
keeping bright one's faith that goodness 
is stronger than evil, and never being 
discouraged by failure, however oft- 
repeated. It means never relaxing one's 
effort, though ingratitude be the con- 
stant return, but realizing that gratitude 
belongs to a genuinely awakened spirit- 
ual nature. It means the loving of a 
soul, however covered it may be with sin, 
brutality, vice; loving the sinner while 
hating the sin, — never losing the ten- 
derness of patience, which alone can 
awaken such a soul and bring it forth 
into the light of self-respecting manhood 
or womanhood. 

Let there appear discouragement, or 
let there be distrust in the final victory 
of the struggling soul, and one's influ- 
ence is lessened if not lost, and with 
humility one realizes one has been untrue 
to that ideal spirit of love. It is a trite 
and commonplace thing to speak of per- 
sonal influence, but it is the personal 
touch which is the vital thing. Take the 
charity organizations, and you will find 
that the so-called friendly visitor it is 
who has the opportunity for touching the 
heart, lifting the ideal, as well as min- 
istering to the physical needs of those 
under her friendly supervision. In the 
orphans' homes the matron is the mak- 
ing or marring of the home; in indus- 
trial schools the teacher can wield an 
influence, while training the eyes and 
hands of his pupils, which shall always 
be a force in the young lives around him. 

It is the individual who incarnates 
character, wisdom, and love to whom 
the unfortunate and erring ones look for 
guidance, courage, hope, and counsel, 
and the love of which they have so little. 
Thus we see what we as individual work- 
ers along philanthropic lines must do. 
I say be, for in order to do ideal work 
we must first be ideal within. If we live 
deeply, nobly, and richly, our activity 
will naturally follow along these lines. 
The greatest service any of us can render 
our fellow-men is to be so strong, earnest, 
lovinor, consecrated, and cheerful that 
the discouraged shall feel new courage. 
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the weary-hearted and doubting find a 
deep and more hopeful faith, and the 
fallen find the impulse to rise. The 
noblest work we can do is to embody a 
lofty ideal of life which shall encourage 
weaker souls to strive for higher ideals 
and show them the possibility of a divine 
life. 

And now to summarize this brief sur- 
vey of the subject, I would say that our 
ideal as individual workers along phil- 
anthropic lines, calls for accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge, for sound 
judgment, for genuine enthusiasm and 
a deep passion, for a consecration that 
is above all petty, personal considera- 
tions, and for a great love that never 
lacks patience and tenderness — ^that al- 
lows itself to feel no discouragement 
about those for whom it is working, and 
that always sees the divine deep down 
beneath the most wretched exterior. 
Finally, we must embody in our own 
lives the noblest ideals of character, that 
thus our lives may carry inspiration to 
all with whom we come in contact, help- 
ing weaker souls to rise to higher levels, 
and to feel the possibility and the beauty 
of a diviner life. Such it seems to me 
is what we have to strive for if we would 
do the kind of work that will contribute 
to an ideal commonwealth. — Lillie 
Frothingham Martin, in Universal Re- 
ligion. 

(For the Pacific Unttaman.] 

You Are Not You. • 

You are not you, if, silently at hand, 
As if assenting to prevailing speech, 
For fear of worldly loss, or sudden breach 

Of friendship, you ignore an honest stand. 

You are not you, perusing o'er some page 
Not for the truth you think the lines contain, 
But calm, unquestioning, limiting your brain 

To fit the tenets of a bygone age. 

You are not you, but some poor copy wrought 
From what was once a pattern for its day; 
The times have changed, but custom bars the 
way; 

Surmount, or be a useless afterthought. 

Not till unto your highest self you 're true. 
And dare assert your right to think and 

choose, 
Will prejudice and cant their power lose, 
For not till then, O Soul, will you be You! 
— Sadie C. McCann, 
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Practical Problems of a Sunday- 
School Worker on the 
Pacific Coast. 

By Mrs. C. B. Grunsky. 

[Read at the Pacific Coast Conference, May 18, 
1904.] 

Do you realize the full significance of 
the subject given me by your program 
committee? — ** Problems of a Sunday- 
School Worker on the Pacific Coast"/ 

After I shall have spent some years 
among Sunday-school workers on the 
Atlantic Coast, I shall doubtless be able 
to realize that there is a diflference in 
the problems presented to the Sunday- 
school workers on the Pacific and on 
the Atlantic coasts. 

While spending the summer of 1883 
in Boston and its environs, it seemed 
strange to me that young people, even 
when positively bored by the preacher 
and the music, still went to church reg- 
ularly, simply because it was the custom 
— had been for centuries — for the mem- 
bers of their family to be seen in church 
every Sunday morning, and children 
went to Sunday-school for the same 
reason. Suddenly it dawned upon me 
to question, **Why is it different with 
the young people of California (and for 
that matter with most of the older 
ones)? We don't do that. If we did 
not like the preacher nor the music we 
should stay at home.'' 

A little reflection suggested the an- 
swer: In California we have no cus- 
toms to live up to. My generation is the 
one to begin the making of customs here 
in this new land of ours, our fathers be- 
ing the **01d Pioneers"— the **49'ers," 
as they love to style themselves. 

So it is mayhap with the Sunday- 
school; and the problems of the Sun- 
day-school teacher and superintendent 
are made more difficult because of the 
absence of custom to hold the children 
to their Sunday-school whatever the con- 
ditions prevailing there. 

However, it would seem as though 
the real problems must be pretty much 
the same East or West, — not how to get 
the mere bodies of the boys and girls, 
their flesh, bones, clothes, and minds, 
but their hearts, — how to make them 
want to come to Sunday-school, to feel 
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that they would rather be there than 
anywhere else on Sunday morning. 

When a short time ago I was told of 
a family of boys and girls attending 
Pilgrim Sunday-School who insisted that 
all Sunday trips be planned to begin 
after the Sunday-school hour, so that 
they need not be absent, and, better still, 
when a mother told me of her twelve- 
year-old boy who watched the clock for 
half-past nine to arrive that he might be 
in time, when a couple of years before 
he and his older brothers had not cared 
whether Sunday-school kept or not, it 
occurred to me that the earnest, united 
efforts to attain just that end put forth 
by the workers in Pilgrim Sunday- 
School had been of some avail, and per- 
haps you would be interested in hearing 
of the problems they have put to 
themselves and the way they have been 
working at them. 

The first and all-important question 
asked some five years ago was, **What 
shall be taught?" Up to then we, in 
common with all Sunday-schools, had 
been teaching from lesson-sheets which 
came to us from the East, — ^sometimes 
New Testament work, occasional lessons 
from the Old Testament, but without a 
definite purpose as to the subject-matter 
itself, — the only accomplishment being 
to interest the boys and girls; and 
should the teachers be particularly well 
versed and talented, the children really 
learned something as they went along. 
But to give the children a knowledge of 
the Bible, to impress them with an un- 
derstanding that the Bible should be 
studied and learned in Sunday-school, 
just as their mathematics and history 
were being studied and learned in week- 
day school, was what we wanted to try 
to do. 

After frequent earnest meetings of 
the very earnest and faithful teachers 
with the minister, who has always taken 
as much interest in the Sunday-school 
as in any other department of his church 
work, it was finally decided to begin 
with a course of Old Testament study, 
following the history of the Jewish 
people, with the aim of ultimately 
showing the evolution of our Protestant 
religion. 

It has been such an interesting piece 
of work to follow the history of that 
wonderful people, drawing as we have 



gone along the beautiful and powerful 
lessons which we of to-day find hold 
good in our own political, and even do- 
mestic lives. Strongly are we able to 
recognize the parallels in the national 
controversies of to-day. All of this is 
good for the children, not only as an 
opportunity for the drawing of great 
moral lessons, but also in giving them a 
wholesome regard for their Bible as a 
place — ^the only place, in fact — where 
much of the history of that time may 
be found. The very warlike tone of 
most of the life of this people has lent 
an attractiveness to the study for the 
boys — and girls too. 

After making up our minds that we 
should like to do this, came the question, 
**How shall we get the information re- 
quired for the work into the possession 
of our teachers who, though earnest and 
most intelligent, still were untrained as 
regarded Bible lore?'' 

Here our very patient, willing, and 
helpful minister came to the rescue. Up- 
on investigation he found that work 
along those very lines had been put into 
print by the American Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Association in Boston, and 
our school at once provided itself with 
these books, which come in three sets- 
one for primary, one for intermediate 
classes, and a third set for advanced 
learners. 

Soon, however, we found that even 
with these books (which contain excel- 
lent explanatory notes and suggestions), 
besides a small library of reference- 
booKs with which we had provided our- 
selves, still some of the teachers felt 
the need of more help. At just this time 
there came to us what our orthodox 
friends would undoubtedly term a ** dis- 
pensation of Providence." A graduate 
of Harvard Divinity School, an ordained 
Unitarian minister who had still to un- 
dertake his first pastorate, arrived in 
San Francisco, and was soon engaged 
with us in our interesting piece of work. 
He, with Mr. Leavitt, has met with the 
teachers for one hour on the afternoon 
of the second Tuesday of each month, 
to talk over the lessons for the ensuing 
month. On a blackboard, either Mr. 
Leavitt or Mr. Ruess has placed facts 
additional to those found in our lesson- 
books, accentuating the moral lessons 
and historical points important to the 
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work, and each teacher has availed her- 
self of the privilege to ask questions to 
suit her individual needs. 

Even this left something to be desired, 
however, in that the children needed 
some stimulus to urge them to the mem- 
orizing of important points in the his- 
tory as well as verses, golden texts, and 
the most important points in the moral 
inferences. This was met by the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Ruess preparing each 
month a bulletin— each teacher receiving 
a copy — having questions (with their 
answers) on each Sunday's lesson. The 
teacher, after adapting the lesson to the 
understanding of her class, has before 
the end of the lesson hour had each mem- 
ber of the class learn the answers to the 
questions as found in the bulletin, the 
questions being also before the school 
on a blackboard near the Superinten- 
dent's desk. The avidity with which the 
children have memorized those answers, 
so as to be ready for the questioning by 
either Mr. Leavitt or Mr. Ruess at the 
close of the lesson hour, when sometimes 
the classes, sometimes individuals from 
a class, have been called upon for an- 
swers, has been gratifying proof that 
it is worth while to put time and thought 
into preparation for this work. 

Chagrin over a class failure to give a 
prompt and correct answer, and corre- 
sponding pride in success, have made it 
possible for the teacher to hold the close 
attention of the members, and so the 
plan has proved helpful in point of dis- 
cipline in behavior, in addition to hav- 
ing made it possible to do the work of 
the lesson in the school during the lesson 
hour, with no home work. 

One of the important aims of the en- 
tire working force of the school has 
been to teach the children to use their 
Bibles, and in his bulletins Mr. Ruess 
has indicated that in developing the an- 
swer to each of the questions certain 
verses in a certain chapter should be 
read, and in classes able to read the 
teacher has called for the reading of 
these by members of the class. They 
thus learn to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. In those classes unable to 
read it themselves, the teacher must 
round out the thought and lesson by a 
story suitable to the understanding of 
her class. It is amazing, however, how 



soon they learn to read it themselves 
and how much they enjoy it. 

Most surely does the old adage con- 
cerning the devil finding work for idle 
hands to do hold true in Sunday-school. 
Keep the boys and girls busy along 
lines by which they feel that they are 
really accomplishing something not to 
be gained elsewhere, and the matter of 
discipline becomes comparatively easy. 

And right here arises a question for 
mature consideration: Should any 
church expect the service- such work re- 
quires of a superintendent to be gratui- 
tous? The teachers in our Sunday- 
school think not. 

The education of our teachers neces- 
sary to make effective work possible, by 
means of the monthly bulletins and the 
monthly meetings of the teachers, for 
which intelligent and comprehensive 
preparation must be made, require not 
only ability and study, but time. Then 
the church people must be visited. We 
find that the absence of the custom men- 
tioned a few moments ago leads many 
parents who are members and attend- 
ants of the church, sometimes because 
unacquainted with the superintendent 
and teachers, sometimes for no apparent 
reason at all, to be very lethargic about 
sending their children to Sunday-school. 
A visit from some one in authority near- 
ly always results in adding some of our 
own people's children. The feeling of 
teachers as well as children that their 
superintendent knows whereof he speaks 
gives a strength of tone, a zest to the 
work of the Sunday-school (which is in 
fine the children's church), as desirable 
and necessary as it is in the church of 
the grown-ups. Then comes the time he 
should devote to the Cadet Corps or 
other boys' club for the older boys, the 
literary circle for the older girls. And 
we may as well face the fact right now 
that the day has gone by when the desire 
— aye, the demand — of our older boys 
and girls for these societies can be 
frowned down. Then at least once in 
two months the parents and children 
should be invited to spend an evening 
in games and a social time. The ar- 
rangement for this must fall in some 
measure, if not entirely, upon the 
superintendent. 

This is about what is required of the 
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superintendent of a progressive, grow- 
ing Sunday-school. What man or woman 
among you, my friends, feels that he 
or she should be asked or could afford 
to donate the time, not to mention the 
mental effort, for the service? 

The ideal man for such service is the 
Divinity School graduate, who is of 
course a man of trained mind and ideals, 
is possessed of the knowledge of the 
Bible requisite to teach the teachers 
while working with them, and for mere- 
ly a living salary would doubtless be 
glad of the opportunity to gain the ex- 
perience which is in itself valuable to 
him, particularly should he be an East- 
erner and desirous of at some time tak- 
ing a pulpit in our Golden West. This 
matter of having a capable superinten- 
dent whose time is worth money to him, 
as well as to the school and church, has 
seemed to the workers of Pilgrim Sun- 
day-School to be the key-note to the 
situation. 

Perhaps you will be interested to hear 
of the way in which we have handled 
some of the details of our work. To be- 
gin with, Mr. Leavitt has called upon 
three of the teachers to form, with him- 
self and Mr. Ruess, an ** executive com- 
mittee," the chairman of that committee 
being one of the teachers. All questions 
of finance and material expediency have 
been submitted to them, and no expendi- 
ture has been contracted for by any one 
without the sanction of a majority of 
this committee. Also, suggestions as to 
desirable methods of teaching and enter- 
tainment have been considered in this 
committee before being submitted to the 
whole body of teachers at their monthly 
meetings. This committee has also 
shared the responsibility of the super- 
intendents in forming committees and 
like work. 

The subject-matter presented each 
Sunday for the work of the school has 
been on the same general points, the 
same story has been presented to all of 
the classes at once, and in order to be 
able to most easily adapt its meaning 
to the understanding of each child, we 
have, so far as possible, classified the 
children by puttiner those of similar 
grade in day-school work into the same 
Sunday-school class. This has proved a 
particularly desirable thing because it 



has brought into one class the boys and 
girls of high-school grade, — some much 
younger than others, but all studying 
ancient history and higher literary work, 
being taught to discriminate and reason 
for themselves when reading or listen- 
ing, and so feeling themselves beyond 
the stage of learning ** Golden Texts'' 
and the like, and still desiring to remain 
a part of the Sunday-school. 

This problem was solved by forming 
a boys and girls' Bible-class, called the 
Junior Church, which receives the boys 
and girls who shall have finished the 
grammar-school work in day-school, and, 
having ordinarily had three or four 
years of Bible study in the main Sunday- 
school, should by the time they have 
spent two or three years in the Junior 
Church and have reached manhood and 
womanhood be ready to understand and 
appreciate a good sermon as well as un- 
derstand the highest literature, most of 
which is either built upon or contains 
references to incidents and teachings 
taken directly from the Bible, very much 
of which is, and always has been, quite 
outside the knowledge of many of the 
members of adult congregations. The 
leader of this youthful Bible-class must 
be a man or woman of unusual attain- 
ments and personality, able and willing 
also to give two or three hours during 
the week to preparation for the weekly 
lesson. 

•Here again we come to the question, 
Has the church (for the Sunday-school 
is a most important part of the church) 
the right to demand the time and ability 
of some one person for this work with- 
out compensation ? Let us put ourselves 
in this person's place. Have you, each 
of my listeners, that much time to give 
out of each week? Is the teacher of 
such a class, which always is of goodly 
size in numbers, — is he not giving 
enough to our service when he or she 
gives ability, enthusiasm, and force? 
Should it not be our duty and pleasure 
to give such a teacher at least ten dol- 
lars a month to remunerate for time 
actually devoted to preparation for the 
service on each Sunday and as much 
more as we can afford? 

Then comes the problem of music. Is 
it not just as important that the music 
of the church of the children — your chil- 
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dren and mi|)6y-f^^d be good as 
that music pro videa each Sunday for 
you and me should be fine ? Unless our 
sight is very dim, we must see and know 
that it is quite as important. Of course, 
we may be so fortunate as to find a 
superintendent fitted also to satisfac- • 
torily lead the Sunday-school music 
himself, but that is apt to be an accident, 
as such faculty is rare and the service 
rather exacting. Should he not be fitted 
for leading! — and no one else in the 
school is fitted for that work. We have 
in our school come to the conclusion that 
a capable leader should be called in from 
the outside and paid for the service, 
just as the choir-leader is paid in the 
church, — the pay, of course, being cor- 
respondingly less, as the service is less. 

It has been suggested that many of 
the church people of to-day have no 
realization of the importance, the actual 
necessity, for Sunday-school work of any 
kind, i was told yesterday of one gen- 
tleman who said: **I think it a great 
mistake to put so much energy and 
stress upon Sunday-school work. The 
church is the thing; better a great deal 
insist upon the children going to church. 
I was made to go to church when I was 
a boy." I cannot but wonder if that 
man has a boy or girl of his own. One 
thing is pretty sure, — if he belonged to 
a family which insisted upon regular 
attendance at church, then without a 
doubt his father had Bible-reading every 
morning, probably every evening. I 
should like to ask him if he reads the 
Bible aloud every day to his family. 

We all know that the sermons preached 
in church are not intended to take the 
place of Bible-lessons, and that one of 
the reasons that our growing boys and 
girls feel that the sermons are beyond 
their understanding is because, ordina- 
rily, the sermon abounds in references 
to points only learned of in the Bible, 
and since one of the wisest provisions 
of our national constitution is the pro- 
hibition of secular training of all kinds 
from our public school work, and the 
rush of the daily life of to-day as a rule 
shuts any Bible-teaching out of the most 
soberly appointed home, either in the 
East of West, we are forced to acknowl- 
edge, whether we desire to or not, that 
to the Sunday-school belongs the duty of 
Bible-teaching to our children. It would 



seem that our very Unitarianism should 
make us desire that it should prefer- 
ably be done by those trained to do it 
properly, and after a proper choice 
and arrangement of subjects to be con- 
sidered. 

Somebody, more or less wise, has said, 
'*The world do move." We cannot jus- 
tify short-sighted methods in these 
things by saying; **We did differently 
in our father's day," or **My grand- 
father believed thus and so." To-day is 
to-day, not yesterday. We must solve 
the problems according to the conditions 
surrounding them. Our boys and girls 
will no longer accept miracles with open 
mouths and simple belief. Their public- 
school training tends to teach them to 
reason, to think for themselves, and our 
Unitarian churches will without doubt 
be the first to accept the situation, lift 
our Sunday-school to the plane on which 
it should stand, and make its superin- 
tendent a salaried officer of the church, 
placing the music in the hands of some 
one capable of properly leading it, and 
aim to make the Sunday-school the 
Children's Church, preparatory to a real 
enjoyment of the church proper when 
their time for that shall come. 

Do not content yourselves with the 
assertion, **That is all very well for your 
big, rich churches to talk about, but we 
have all we can do to keep our church 
itself going." The money is in your 
community. You show the parents of 
that community, whether of your church 
or not, that you are prepared to give 
their children a practical, sensible 
knowledge of the Bible, and at the same 
time devote some time and thought to 
clubs for the enlightenment, intellectu- 
ally and socially, of the older girls and 
boys, and see if your Sunday-school does 
not help to build up your church. 



Sor f ^ €6if&ren 

Conducted by Mllllcent Grace Franck, Grass Valley, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

The Dash Stories.— No. II. 

By Millicent Grace Franck. 

The new dog was named '*Pink," and 
after a few days was allowed to run 
out in the yard, so I soon became ac- 
quainted with him. 

I did not bite him as I had intended. 
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for he was a very friendly little fel- 
low and gave me part of his dinner the 
very first day he was fed outside. 

He did not like my mistress very well, 
for she got soap in his eyes when she 
bathed him, and never wiped the water 
out of his ears; and then he missed the 
children he had been accustomed to play 
with in his former home. 

One morning as we were running 
arbund the back yard we found a hole 
under the fence behind the woodshed, 
just large enough for us to creep 
through. At first I did not like to ven- 
ture out; but Pink coaxed so hard that 
I finally consented, and after looking 
all around to see that we were not 
watched, we crawled out through the 
hole. 

We found ourselves in a small back 
street, which we followed till we came 
to a beautiful wide avenue leading into 
a lovely park. We could see lots of 
children playing on the grass, and dogs 
too, so we determined to go also and 
join the sport. 

They were very friendly to us, and 
we soon found out that we were in a 
children's playground and that the chil- 
dren came there every day nearly with 
their nurses to romp on the grass. There 
was a large building on the grounds 
where they played in rainy weather and 
where there were little tables arranged 
for them to spread their lunches. 

As we were strangers there, we did 
not expect to get any lunch, but a kind 
little girl named Lucy gave us a nice 
large saucer of milk from a bottle which 
her nurse had brought, and a nice boy 
gave us some cake and crackers; so we 
fared very well indeed. 

After lunch I tried to persuade Pink 
to return home, but he was having such 
a good time playing with the childreri 
that he would not listen to a word ; and 
80 we stayed till nearly all the children 
had gone home. Then we tried to find 
the gate which led to the street through 
which we had entered, but we had run 
around so many times that we had for- 
gotten which was the right one. After 
trying several, at last we found the right 
one, and started for home as fast as our 
legs would carry us. 

It was nearly dark by this time, and 
we were both badly frightened. 



We had not gone far when we met a 
crowd of rough boys who commenced to 
chase us and throw stones. We tried 
our best to get away from them, but 
they were too quick for us, and in a 
moment one of them grabbed Pink up 
and said: **This is a fox-terrier, boys, 
and I'm going to take him home and try 
to sell him; he's worth twenty-five dol- 
lars." 

Poor Pink struggled with all his might 
and cried bitterly, but all in vain. The 
bad boy held him fast and smothered his 
cries with his coat. Just then a street- 
car was passing, and the rough fellow, 
with Pink in his arms, jumped on it 
and in a moment was lost to view. 

I had been trying to slip away in the 
darkness, but there was no such good 
luck for me and the boys now began to 
quarrel among themselves as to which 
one of them should have me. Finally 
one of them who was larger and stronger 
than the rest said he was going to take 
me home with him, and stooped down 
and took me in his arms. I did not try 
to get away, for I knew it would be of 
no use ; but I made up my mind to watch 
for a chance, and when he got on the 
car to jump off. As he stood waiting for 
the car, who should come around the 
corner but my master! I made a des- 
perate effort to attract his attention, 
and squirmed and twisted so that the 
boy came near dropping me. 

My master must have thought some- 
thing was wrong, for he stopped and 
said: ** Whose dog have you there, 
boys?" 

They tried to make up some kind of 
an answer, but by this time I had man- 
aged to squirm myself free, and I leaped 
on my master frantically, hoping that 
he would recognize me and save me from 
the fate of Pink. 

**Why, Dash," he exclaimed, **is that 
you?" 

As soon as the boys saw that I had 
found my owner they quickly disap- 
peared around the comer, and my 
master picked me up and hurried to the 
house, which was only a short distance 
from where he had found me. 

Nellie, the maid, met us at the door 
and asked Mr. Andrews if he had seen 
Mrs. Andrews. 

** She's out looking for Pink and 
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Dash/' said the girl; **they have been 
gone all day." 

**Here is Dash," said Mr. Andrews. 
**I just came along in time to save him 
from being stolen by some boys. I sup- 
pose Pink was stolen by some of the 
same gang." 

Just then Mrs. Andrews appeared 
and when I saw how tired and worried 
she looked I felt sorry enough for my 
share in the matter. 

She looked at me sharply and said: 
*'Dash, you naughty little dog! Where 
is Pink ? I do believe you coaxed him to 
run away." 

!My master told her where he had 
found me, and she thought at once that 
these same boys had taken us both out 
of the yard for the purpose of selling 
us or else to get rewards for our return. 

**We 11 put a notice in the morning 
paper about Pink," said my master, and 
offer a reward for his return. But I 
would rather lose him than Dash." 

**I wouldn't," said his wife. *'The 
jealous little fellow ! He 's been sulky 
ever since Pink came." 

**Well, you can hardly blame him," 
answered Mr. Andrews. **You know 
you made such a pet of Dash that he 
could not help feel the difference after 
you got your new dog." 

That evening I had a good dinner and 
was allowed to sleep in Pink's bed in the 
kitchen, but I had a dreadful earache 
and could hardly sleep at aU. I knew 
just how I got it, too, for I played in 
the water-lily pond in the park and got 
lots of water in my ear. I tried to keep 
still, but it ached so hard that at last 
I cried out loud, and my mistress came 
and warmed some oil and put it in my 
ear, and then it felt better. The way 
I let her know my ear hurt me was by 
holding my head over on one side and 
rubbing the ear that ached with my paw. 

She gave me a nice little down pillow, 
too, in my bed to hold my head against, 
and that helped keep the ear warm. 

As the days went by I often thought 
of the good time we had in the park that 
day; but I never ventured outside the 
yard again. I was afraid thase bad boys 
would get me and take me where I could 
never see my dear mistress any more. 

She seems to like me as well as be- 
fore Pink came, and takes lots of trouble 



teaching me little tricks. One is to sit 
up on by hind-legs. I do not like to do 
it very well, for it makes my back ache. 
Sometimes I get slapped if I refuse to 
sit up when I 'm told, so I always try 
to do as I 'm bidden, even if it does 
make my back ache. 

My mistress gave me a bath last Sat- 
urday and brushed my hair till it was 
all silky, and then tied a big bow of rib- 
bon around my neck and took me to have 
my picture taken. 

When I saw the big thing they use 
to take the pictures with I felt fright- 
ened; but when I found it would not 
hurt me I kept quite still and did every- 
thing my mistress asked. She had one 
picture taken of me sitting up, and I 
heard the man say that it was going to 
be splendid. But I wish she would n't 
make me sit up in a picture. It is bad 
enough to have to do it other times. 

ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES. 

Numerical Enigma : Minot J. Savage. 
Charade: Peru-irtent. 
Rhymed Beheadings: Cleat, Leat, 
Eat, At. 

NEW PUZZLES. 

1. Geographical Pi, — Hidden Cities. 
Nagmhimrbi, a city in England. 
Ntacoamser, a city in California. 
Tgeyroommn, a city in Alabama. 
Gloiwnnmti, a city in Delaware. 
Nugtiesaute, a city in Florida. 

2. Word Square. 

A torch of tow and pitch. 

A mental image. 

Spruce. 

A girl's name. 

3. A few members of the Kate family. 
(Example: Which Kate is gentle and 

dainty? Ans. Delicate.) 

Which Kate is humble and anxious t 

Which Kate imparts information to 
others ? 

Which Kate develops the mind ? 

Which Kate kindly points out the 
way? 

Which Kate dies if deprived of air? 



Now, children, see who will be the 
first to solve these puzzles. The puzzle 
editor will send a nice book to the first 
boy or girl who sends a correct list of 
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solution to the three new puzzles given 
this month. They are a little more dif- 
ficult than those of last month. But 
never mind; go right to work at them 
and you will be surprised how it will 
sharpen up your wits to work out puz- 
zles. Send your answers to Millieent 
Grace Franck, Grass Valley, Cal. 



^tee from f^e Siefd 

[Contributions for this department are always ac- 
ceptable. We wish to make It a comprehensive 
report of the true condition of our churches and a 
means of friendly Intercourse that ought to be 
helpful to all. Kindly see that the communications 
reach us by the 25th of each month.] 

Pomona. — In the past six months Mr. 
Puller has acted as chaplain on several 
occasions for the order of Elks, though 
he is not a member. The local lodge 
attended the regular morning service, 
June 5th, without an invitation, as a 
mark of appreciation. 

The final payment on the church debt 
has been forwarded to Boston, and a 
committee to arrange a fitting celebra- 
tion of the event has been appointed, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard 
Jess and Rev. and Mrs. Fuller. 

The annual Sunday-school picnic was 
held at one of the local parks June 27th, 
and proved very enjoyable. A good 
number of the older people attended. 

The church will close after July 31st 
for six Sundays. 

It has been decided to discontinue 
morning services through July, and the 
regular service will be held at 7 :45 p. m. 

Each member of the Women's Aid 
Society is expected to earn at least one 
dollar for the church this summer. An 
experience meeting will be held in the 
fall. 

Port ANGiaLES, Wash. — The work at 
Port Angeles has not stopped, as erro- 
neously reported by the State Superin- 
tendent at the Pacific Coast Conference. 
That the friends there had been com- 
pelled to give up was the natural infer- 
ence from a letter received from Port 
Angeles by the State Superintendent 
last February. While the Superinten- 
dent is eager to make this correction, he 
believes that the circumstances warrant 
his acquittal of any carelessness in the 
matter, and certainly of any intentional 
injustice. 



It is with regret and with very sin- 
cere sympathy that we report the death 
of Mr. and Mrs. Baldridge's eldest 
daughter on Sunday evening, June 12tlu 
With the exception of this Sunday, Mr. 
Baldridge has preached every Sunday 
throughout the year, maintaining his 
work under severely adverse circum- 
stances with uncommon fortitude. 

Los Angeles. — Unity Church has had 
the privilege of hearing three excellent 
sermons by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of 
Davenport, Iowa, the first being June 
12th and the other two June 19th, when 
an evening service was arranged to en- 
able the members to hear Mr. Judy the 
third time. He left the following day 
for his home in Iowa, having made many 
friends during his short stay in Los An- 
geles. 

Rev. C. J. K. Jones preached his last 
sermon as pastor of Unity Church on 
Sunday, June 26th. The church will be 
closed until September. 

The church, Sunday-school, Woman's 
Alliance, and Unity Club together ar- 
ranged for a picnic, which was held on 
private grounds within the city limits, 
generously offered by a member for the 
occasion, on Saturday, June 25th. 

The League of Liberal Women of 
Southern California held its quarterly 
meeting in Unity Church Tuesday, June 
14th, at 10 :30 A. M., the meeting being 
addressed by Mrs. Burnell and Mrs. Mil- 
let, from the Home of Truth, by several 
others in the general discussion, and 
lastly by the Rev. Mr. Judy. The 
meeting proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable yet held by this organiza- 
tion. The members brought luncheon 
with them, and the Woman's Alliance 
served coffee and lemonade. A social 
hour followed the luncheon. Rev. Eliza 
Tupper Wilkes is president of the or- 
ganization. The next meeting will be 
held in Pasadena. 

Seattle, Wash. — The church is suf- 
fering less this year than ever before 
from the summer exodus to the country. 
Yet all the various organizations except 
the Young Woman's Fraternity are 
drawing their activities to a close for 
the summer vacation. The latter society 
will take no vacation from its good work 
of promoting acquaintance and social 
life among the younger people besides 
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that of raising money* for the church 
fund. 

Mr. Simonds has begun a series of six 
sermons on the general theme ** Nature 
and Man," which promise to be very 
interesting, and which will close the sum- 
mer services on July 24th. The church 
will reopen September 4th. The minis- 
ter is in great demand over the State 
for commencement, Memorial Day, and 
other addresses. He has made no less 
than six commencement addresses this 
season, and commendation and appre- 
ciation of his efforts are increasingly 
wide-spread. 

The Woman's Alliance served a suc- 
cessful luncheon downtown on Memorial 
Day under great difficulty, as it was im- 
possible to find a room on the ground 
floor, finished or unfinished, in all the 
more than two miles of business blocks, 
where the location would be accessible. 
They were obliged to take a dark lodge 
hall and ask their patrons to walk up- 
stairs, as the elevator boy was also com- 
memorating in some fashion after his 
kind. But in spite of discouragements 
the lunch was so excellent that it recom- 
mended itself, and the hard work paid. 
This society will meet through the sum- 
mer for the purpose of sewing for the 
Crittenton Home. 

The Ladies' Lecture League closed the 
year's work Tuesday, June 21st, with an 
excellent lecture from the pastor, and a 
large audience; also with good interest 
and hope for the next year's work. 

Not the least important feature of the 
church activities is the library. Under 
Mr. Joseph Shippen's faithful and en- 
thusiastic management, it is brought 
prominently before the people, and an 
increasingly large number avail them- 
selves of the reading privileges. There 
are many fine books, and through kind 
friends the library is kept up to date 
and growing in value to the student of 
religion and philosophy. 

The meetings at Everett closed in May^ 
to begin again in the early autumn. 
The interest has grown, and the spirit 
at the closing was hopeful and confident. 

San Francisco — First Church, — The 
church was kept open during June, but 
evidently a large majority of the con- 
gregation was not within reach. A few 
faithful standbys and stay-at-homes and 



a fair sprinkling of strangers made up 
moderate-sized congregations, and those 
who came were well rewarded. Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur preached on the first 
and second Sundays, Rev. Christopher 
Ruess on the third, and Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, on his return from the St. Louis 
Pair, was in his place for the final ser- 
vice. 

The church will be closed during the 
month of July. 

Santa Ana. — Unity Church, under 
the able leadership of our new minister, 
Rev. Francis Watry, is full of life and 
activity. 

The Sunday-school has been newly or- 
ganized, and the interest holds good. 

The Woman's Alliance is always 
busy and accomplishes much, having 
during the past month held a successful 
food sale, from which it realized a sub- 
stantial sum. 



Q^ecreatton 

The six-year-old' daughter of a certain 
naval officer was unconsciously ludi- 
crous the other day. The child was sew- 
ing, when her older sister asked: *'Why 
don't you use a pattern?" The little 
miss replied with a dignity greater than 
her knowledge: **I don't need a pat- 
tern. I sew by ear." 

Minister — Have you ever cast your 
bread upon the waters? Mrs, R, (proud- 
ly) — Never since my first batch. — Balti- 
more American. 

Towne — I suppose you heard that old 
lawyer Sharpe is lying at the point of 
death? Browne — No. Well, well, the 
ruling passion strong in death, eh? 

It was Elsie's first night at the con- 
cert, and she listened delightfully until, 
as the applause which followed the 
prima donna's wonderful trills subsid- 
ed, she learned over to her mother, and 
in a very audible whisper exclaimed: 
**0h, mamma, didn't that lady gargle 
her throat just lovely?" — Brooklyn Life, 

**No, Willie, dear," said mamma, **no 
more cakes to-night. Don 't you know 
you cannot sleep on a full stomach?" 
**Well," replied Willie, **I can sleep on 
my back." — Good Housekeeping. 
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NEW BOOKS ""^S^^'s^l^^' 

«___^^.^^^__^_^__ after the price. 

"THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY" 
David Starr Jordan - - - 8oc — 6c 
"OUT OF NAZARETH" 

Minot J. Savage - - - $1.20—130 
"THE UNDERSTANDING HEART" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $i.oo~ioc 
"THE RELIGION OF AN EDU- 
CATED MAN" 

Frances G. Peabody - - - $1.35 
"THE GENTLE READER" 

Samuel S. Crothers - - $1.25—130 
"THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
FOUNDERS" 
Edwin D. Mead ... 50c— 6c 
"APPLES OF GOLD" 

Clara Bancroft Beatty - $1.00— 10c 
"REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM" 
Kate Douglass Wiggin - $1.00— loc 
"THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME" 
John Fox, Jr. - - - $1.20—100 
^ND 



"LIFE BEYOl 



DEATH" 



Minot J. Savage - - - $1.50 — 120 
"PASSING AND PERMANENT IN 
RELIGION" 

Minot J. Savage - - - $1.35 — 12c 
"ONE WORLD AT A TIME" 

Thomas R. Alison - - $1.35 — 12c 
"RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT" 

Ovello Cane, D.D. - - $1.50^—100 
'"THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON" 

Edwin D. Mead ... $1.20 — 120 
"JESUS CHRIST AND THE SO- 
CIAL QUESTION" 

Frances G. Peabody - - $1.50—120 
"THE APOSTLES' CREED" 

Archibald Hopkins - - 70c — 10c 
"BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE" 

Sarah E. Davis ... 500—080 
"THE THOUGHT OF GOD" 

Frederick L. Hosmer and William 
C. Gannett .... $1.00—090 
"CLERK OF THE WOODS" 

Bradford Torrey - - - net $1.10 
"TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK" 

Higgins F. Keeler ... net $1.50 
"BOYS' SELF-GOVERNING CLUBS" 

Winifred Buck .... net $1.00 
"IN ARCADY" 

Hamilton Wright Mabie - net $1.80 
"STORY OF REVOLUTION" 

Henry Cabot Lodge - - net $3.00 
"HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE" 

W. P. Trent - - - - net $1.40 
"WANDERER'S SONGS OF THE SEA" 

Charles Keeler ... - net $1.00 
"FOOTING IT IN TRANCONIA" 

Bradford Torrey ... net $1.00 
'"THEODORE PARKER" 

John W. Chadwick - - $1.75—150 
"WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING" 

John W. Chadwick - - $1.75 — 12c 
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"WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING" 

Paul Revere Frothingham - 500—050 
"THE BIBLE; ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH" 
J. T. Simderland ... $1.15 — 130 
'"THE NATURE OF GOODNESS" 

George H. Palmer - . $1.10 — 100 
'"THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH" 
Edward Caldwell Moore - $1.50—120 
"RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION" 
Joseph H. Crooker - . $1, 
"RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY" 

Auguste Sabbatier - - $3.50—200 
"FROM AGNOSTICISM TO THEISM" 
(Paper covers.) 
Charles F. Dole ... loc— 010 
"RELIGION AND LIBERTY" 

Papers and proceedings of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals in Am- 
sterdam ..... 50c — 140 
"A PREACHER'S STORY OF HIS 
WORK" 
W. S. Rainsford ... $1.25—100 

Any and all books can be obtained at — 

UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS 

374 Sutter Street, Room i 



TRACTS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 



AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT. 

By George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D 
nth Series. No. 95. 
A MAN'S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS. 
By Rev. Charles Edwards Park. 
4th Series. No. 146. 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 
THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL RE- 
LIGION. 
By Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 

fth Series. No. 147. 
NITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
THE BALTIMORE SERMON. 
By William Ellery Channing. 
BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 
By Rev. William C. Gannett. 
4th Series. No. 144. 
IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 
By Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 14a. 
RELIGION. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 

Tht abovt tracts will bt ttnt fret to any one applying to tht 
UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 374 Sutter St., S.F 
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Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


GEO. H. BUCKINGHAM 
REAL ESTATE. INSURANCE 


PAPER 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER 


Warehouse 


423 HAYWARDS BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


401 AND 403 Sansome Street 


HIMMR Of STOCK AND BONO IXOHANOI 


San Francisco. 




Dealers in Printing and Wrapping Papers of all kinds 


LAKE lAHOE 


GEO. HANSEN 


LAKESIDE PARK 


Landscape Architect 


Open for guests from May to November. 


Most popular family resort. Hotel, cottages 
and tents. Delightful camping grounds in 
pine grove near steamer landing. 


..Designer of.. 

Public and Private Gardens 


Furnished tents to rent by the month or 
season. 
For terms and illustrated booklet address 
E. B. SMITH & CO. 


Advisory Architect to Park Commissions, 
Municipalities and Cemetery Associations 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


State Line P. O. El Dorado Co., CaL 




A New School of Liberal 
Theology 

AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


STOVES 




METALS • 


Students prepared for the work 


IRON PIPE 


of the Twentieth Century 


MANTELS 


Ministry, in connection with 


GRATES 


the University of California 


AND TILING 

ft# A IklTT IT A f^1*ITD VDC fW 


For prospectus address the Dean 


MAN Ur Al^ 1 UKKKb Kjr 

STAMPED . CORRUGATED . IRON 


Rev. EARL MORSE WILBUR 




141 3 Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


309 TO 317 Market St. 




San F«ancisco, Cal. 
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The only Complete • . - 




Manufactory on the Coast 






Fisher & Co. 




Thomas Day Company 


hatters 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


No. 9 Montgomery St., Lick Housi 


725 Mission Street 




near third 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO, • - CALIFORNIA 




Gbo. H. Murdock Chas. Percy Murdock 


THB ROUR GABLES 


Geo. H. Murdock & Son 


Situated on the high bluffs of the American 


406 CALIFORNIA ST. 


River, among oak groves and orange 
orchards, is distinctively a Home Board- 


TELEPHONE MAIN 6S0. 


ing School for only ten boys. In daily 


Representing 


touch vf\t\i the best in nature, they enjoy 


Union Assurance Society of London, 
Law Union and Crown Ins. Co. of London 


the highest degree of moral security and 
have individual instruction. Address 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 


ELMORE CHASE, A.M., 


iEtna Insurance Co. (Accident Dept.) 


Fair Oaks, Sacramento Co., Cal. 




(Linen-Mesh) 



Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily arid chill easily, 
cannot bear drafts, and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or rheumatism. 
As a rule they wear woolen underwear; the heavier the garment the weaker the 
skin. The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment 
for the skin. It gives tone and vigor to it. Under it the skin becomes strong 
and active, capable of protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 

A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Houses Everywhere Sell It 

For catalogues and samples of the materials, address 

The Dcimd Lincn-Mcsh Co* 



Or 

SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Montgomery St. 



49J Broadway, New York 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 
728 1.1th St..N.W. 



MONTREAL, CAN. 
2202 St. Catherine St. 



LONDON, BNO. 
10 Bread St., B.C. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONPBRBNCB OP UNITARIAN 
AND OTHBR CHRISTIAN CHURCHB5. 

BOABD or DiESGTOss — ^William P. Olds, Presi- 
dent, Portland, Or.; William H. Payson, 
Yice-Preeid^it, Berkeley, CaL; Bsv. Chris- 
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UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES 

♦ ♦ 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Unanimously adopted at the Saratoga Conference in 1894 

THE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with hb teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the £aict that its constituency is congrq^- 
tional in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
Constitution b to be construed as an authoritative test; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims. 

OUR DECLARATION 

(At MpretMd In tke By-Laws of the Amtrkaii Unitirlao Attodattoa) 

''The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity; and all 
Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate with it for 
that purpose.'' 

OUR CREEDLESS FAITH 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward forever, 

♦ ♦ 

CHURCH COVENANT 

Fonmikted bj Rev. Charlct G. Amcf, D. D., and adopted bj niott Unitarian Chnrchct at 
the aole baib of membeiBhip. 

In the love oi the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christf we unite for 
tlie worship of God and the service of man. 
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^Qoicr to us ibajk breathings nearer tlian hands or feet«'^ 

Life Eternal is the light of men^ — 
not any theory of this Life^ but tiie 

I Life itself* We may affirm it or deny 
it; we may think and speak of it 

' wisely or foolishly; but^ evermoret 
from every height and depths along the line of 
every raditss that centers in our individual being 
from the illimitable all, it streams in upon us, it 
floods us with the awful and sublime divinity of 
its power and grace* Do we desire a fifreater con- 
scious nearness to this Life Eternal, whose veil no 
man hath taken away, which, below the regions of 
our consciousness is forever pressing home upon 
the center of our lives? There is one way, and 
but one, to compass this desired event* It is to 
get nearer to the facts of our experience, closer to 
the laws that regulate their order and their sweep ; 
to sink deeper into ourselves, draw nearer to our 
fellow-men* It is, in short, to experience relig- 
ion, to get deeper into life, to cease expecting any 
truth or o^ooa to come to us from beyond the 
circle of that life in which we manifestly live and 
move and have our being* 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICKL 





SAN FRANCISCO 
O CTOB E R, 1904 
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HE PACIFIC UNITARIAN 

has a well-established circulation of not less than one 
thousand. The circulation is steadily increasing, both 
in the Pacific and in the Eastern States. It may be 
™^ truthfully said that no publication of its class has 
more intelligent and progressive readers than this. It goes into many 
homes, and is carefully read by a much greater number of persons 
than the subscription list indicates. 

The established success of this magazine has determined the 
officers of the Conference having the publication in charge to make 
an effort to increase the circulation. Hitherto little effort has been 
made to secure advertisements, but now that we have values to 
offer, we feel justified in offering the public the use of our columns 
for advertising purposes. 

We have enough Eastern circulation to make advertising with 
us profitable for those who desire to reach the eyes of tourists with 
their announcements. 

Advertisements for the following will not be received, namely: 
Medicines, medical or surgical treatment, wines and liquors, cos- 
metics, fire-arms. 



ADVERTISING RATES. 

List Prices (per month). 

I page (inside), . . . $10.00 V4, page (inside), . . . $4.00 
Va " " ... 6.00 Vs " " ... 2.00 

% " " ... 5.00 

Special discounts for longer contracts. 

Copy for advertisements must be furnished by the 25th of 

each month. 

Address, 

The Pacific Unitarian, 

374 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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(Bdiforiaf 

In the death of George Frisbie Hoar 
our country loses the most commandinfr 
figure amoncj its intellectual and moral 
giants. No man in public life so closely 
typified the strong and wise statesman- 
ship that has been its guide and inspi- 
ration in the past. No man commanded 
so universal and so genuine respect as 
did the great Senator of ^lassachusetts. 
Learned, independent, brave, honorable, 
calm in judgment, far-.seeing in vision, 
broad-minded, true-hearted, he was a 
leader in the highest and best sense. lie 
w^as never a seeker of popularity. lie 
dared to differ with his party, and never 
even tacitly consented to its measures or 
policy w^hen he considered them wrong. 
He carried into public life all of his 
great conscience, and it gave him a 
power almost unparalleled. No man 
ever enjoyed greater confidence. His 
judgment or his conclusions his asso- 
ciates might question, but no man ever 
questioned his mountainous integrity. 



Little questions of expediency were 
not for him. The only question he asked 
himself was, Is it right? He was some- 
times severe in criticism, he stood with 
great firmness for the position his judg- 
ment and feelings told him was true to 
the highest ideals, but never with un- 
kindness or severity. lie was a kindly 
man and blessed with genial humor. He 
was loved as well as respected, and will 
be sincerely mourned in the United 
States Senate, and those who differed 
from him will be as sincere mourners 
as those who agreed w^ith him. 

lie was a fine exemplification of the 
beauty and power of the simple life. lie 
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was of the same school as the Concord 
philosophers in whose company his 
body will rest in Sleepy Hollow. He 
could not afford the time and energy 
to amass property. His salary was his 
principal income and his books were his 
only indulgence. Unostentatious, of 
simple habits, benevolent and helpful, 
his sturdy and cheerful indifference to 
wealth is a fine example to the rising 
generation and show^s that, notwith- 
standing the tendency towards wealthy 
Senators, the very highest places are 
open to poor men. 



He was typical of all that is best in 
New England manhood, and he repre- 
sented the best type of religious life. 
The Unitarian denomination w^hen it 
cites him as one of its most constant and 
devoted supporters sets up a standard 
that is a sharp challenge to it. If Sena- 
tor Hoar typified the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, an exacting demand is made upon 
every one who bears the name to be 
even such a Unitarian as was he. 

For many years the president of tlie 
American Unitarian Association, con- 
stant attendant upon the Sunday service 
when at his home or in Washington, he 
was always ready to bear testimony to 
his simple, vital faith. 

What an honorable, useful life has 
fittingly ended! What inspiration flows 
from such an example, lifted up on high 
by native ability and deserved apprecia- 
tion. What an unending influence for 
good is the memory of a man w ho always 
scorned the advantage that required 
any yielding of principle, who simply 
did every day of his life what he felt 
to be the right thing, the best thing to 
do, and accepted the consequences, what- 
ever they were, in unruflBed confidence 
in the soundness of the universe and the 
wisdom and goodness of the Eternal 
God. 



San Francisco's September has been 
strongly marked. The triennial conclave 
of Knights Templar is an event that 
stirs many emotions and suggests varied 
thoughts. The session of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows is of the same rue ** worn 
with a difference." Lavish decorations 
on a basis of electric bulbs made resplen- 
dent the city's nights when the other 
Knights swarmed from widely scattered 
commanderies. With admirable thrift, 
the funeral-baked meat9 set forth the 
marriage feast, the cross giving place to 
the all-seeing eye, the three links sup- 
planting the multitudinous '*in hoes." 
The parades were imposing spectacles, 
especially that of the Knights, with its 
marvelous wealth of uniform worn by 
a fine body of prasperous and intelligent 
men. If the onlooker be of a calculating 
mind, he cannot escape wondering how 
many ostriches w^ere employed in raising 
so many feathers, and how the proud 
wearers of the feathers were employed 
that they were ever able to buy them. 
And the swords, and the jewels, the gor- 
geously embroidered cloaks, the richly 
caparisoned horses, the perspiring bands, 
the resplendent banners, — what an ex- 
hibition it all is of ability and readiness 
to spend money. One unconsciously slips 
back twenty centuries and finds himself 
saying w^ith the troubled disciples, **This 
might have been sold for much and given 
to the poor." 

The impressive ness of such a spectacle 
does not prohibit even a sympathizer 
from seeing a little of the ludicrous in 
it. The extravagant superlatives of the 
titles tempt a smile, and to see a Sir 
Knight w^hose girth bears ample testi- 
mony to his having lived not wisely but 
too well, calmly chewing gum as he 
wends his martial way, would be disillu- 
sionizing if we did not know that when 
his gorgeous togger>' is put off on the 
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morrow the Sir Knight will be but an 
ordinary mortal and may be glad to take 
an order for groceries. 

But these men are above the average 
of mankind in the things that count for 
manliness, and it may be well worth 
while to seek for the reason for this 
large expenditure of time, money, and 
enthusiasm. What is it all for? Why 
do they do it ? 



Most actions result from mixed mo- 
tives, and this spectacular simulation of 
Kjiighthood is no exception. With some 
it is simply indulgence, with others it is 
sentiment; one takes it seriously, recog- 
nizing the ideality, another enjoys the 
loaves and the fishes. Human vanity 
accounts for some of the devotion. Men 
like to dress up, and a cocked hat plus 
an ostrich plume gives some men a sense 
of distinction they can get in no other 
way. And it is amazing how indifferent 
a man may be to the expense of the 
thing that he thinks he wants. 

The social nature is ministered unto 
by organizations of this kind. Men like 
to meet as brothers, and to travel and 
train together. Enjoyment is promoted 
by such friendly intercourse. Being 
brothers and Knights does not overcome 
all differences. The members of one 
commandery, and from ideal Boston at 
that, were so outraged at not being as- 
signed the place in the line to which 
they felt they were entitled that they 
refused to march, and, returning to their 
hotel, would not even look at the old 
procession. This merely proves that 
Knights are human; but in the olden 
times the real Knights were often inhu- 
man. We need not hastily conclude that 
society is deteriorating because an os- 
trich plume does not convert a conten- 
tious citizen into a noble and valiant 
Knight, fearless and without reproach. 
But on the whole friendliness is en- 
hanced by fraternal organizations. 



The power of helpfulness reached 
through these orders is very great, and 
its exercise is an incalculable blessing. 
The relief work is often done in a way 
that escapes public observation, and the 
principle of receiving benefits when need- 
ed for which one has earned a right 
through contribution leaves self-respect 
unimpaired. 



No one can reasonably doubt the good 
results of most forms of fraternal asso- 
ciations, nor that they respond to a real 
want or an inbred instinct of human na- 
ture. They are not unmixed good. They 
are not free from dangers, and there is 
an element that seems to suggest the 
childhood if not the barbarism of hu- 
manity. The lavish expenditure for dis- 
play and adornment is a weakness. 
Flowing plumes are a survival of the 
gay feathers of the aboriginal braves, 
and the swords are simply civilized toma- 
hawks. But all this will pass away. The 
California Knights were the most ridic- 
ulously resplendent; their Eastern 
guests seemed almost modest by com- 
parison. Simplicity is first cousin to 
cultivation. Many a Knight would grow 
purple with indignation if asked to give 
to a starving hospital or the Associated 
Charities one half of the sum his trap- 
pings cost. Selfishness and extravagance 
have no part with true Knighthood, and 
no real follower of the Cross can enjoy 
a champagne dinner at ten dollars a 
plate when he thinks of worthy men and 
women who are unable to earn the little 
they require to keep soul and body 
together and maintain decent self-re- 
spect. 

The ordinary Mason, with his simple 
apron, or even the regalia of his office, 
is a very different object from the 
plumaged bird of this order of knight- 
hood that has been superimposed upon 
a foundation not intended for it. It 
cherishes a noble sentiment, but it asso- 
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ciates with it ways that seem childish 
and expenditures that seem unnecessary. 



Its formal adherence to medieval the- 
ology through requiring the recitation of 
a creed that not one in a thousand really 
believes must eventually exclude the con- 
scientious, and must now do violence to 
the honest sentiments of many of those 
whose only religious observance it is. 
The Knights of old were the best men 
of their time, perhaps, but their piety 
was mostly of the lip. Heads were not 
used for threading theological mazes, and 
hearts were by no means void of offense. 
A murmured creed was a formula with 
little if any meaning, which supplement- 
ed the air-traced cross that warded off 
the Evil One. But to-day men weigh 
their words and mean what they say. It 
is bad ethics to assent to anything from 
which one really dissents. The tendency 
to treat the creed as meaning nothing is 
equally manifest in treating following 
the Crass as meaning nothing. Of all 
^ these thousands of cross-bedecked citi- 
zens following banners emblazoned with 
the motto, **In hoc signo vinces," how 
many by their lives testify to the reality 
of their profession? In what way do 
they seek to conquer by the sign of the 
cross? Are they united to win the 
world to righteousness? Do they seek 
to follow the leadership of Christ in es- 
tablishing the kingdom of Cod? The 
Knights they glorify fought valiantly to 
rescue the tomb of Christ from the In- 
fidels of their day. Are they fighting 
valiantly to defeat the infidels of to-day 
who assail the spirit of Christ? 

If they believe in that spirit, why are 
they not working with the churches, or, 
better yet, in the churches, to conquer 
the world? This question may give us 
pause and suggest self-examination for 
possible beams. IMay it not in some 
measure be the fault of the churches that 
so large a part of the great stream of 



human helpfulness flows through the 
lodge-room instead of through the 
church ? Has not the church made a 
mistake in magnifying preaching and in 
leaving to the pews only passive recep- 
tivity. Has not its inactivity been a 
source of weakness? Men like to take 
part in what is going on. They like to 
do things and feel that they are of some 
consequence. They are in sympathy 
w^ith the practical, and sceptical of the 
things of the spirit .which no eye hath 
seen. They are impatient of petty di- 
visions that they do not understand and 
for which there seems no good reason. 
They have been given to understand that 
all church members are sheep while they 
are goats, and they prefer being goats. 
They are not ready, nor do they feel 
called upon, to give up the world. They 
find people they respect who steer clear 
of the churches, and they stay out, and 
fancy they are free. They commonly 
find some creed acceptance, actual or im- 
plied, at the entrance-door, and they 
either do not know or do not care what 
they believe. So they leave the church 
to the women and the few men who are 
most like the women, and they seek fel- 
lowship with the Order of Pendo or tho 
Elks. Here they find something to do 
and something to enjoy. Perhaps they 
choose one of the older orders and become 
staid and helpful Odd Fellows, or don 
the apron, and, having found the blue 
lodge good, seek heights beyond, and 
either become gaudy Knights or festive 
Shriners. ** Verily they have their re- 
ward.'' If they are true to half their 
principles, they are better citizens for 
their affiliation. 

In the mean time there is room in th«i 
world for a few people who value their 
inde[)endence, who are willing to do their 
share of helpfulness without pledging 
themselves to it, and to take their chancer 
of being helped, if they chance to need 
it, by those who know them onlv as men. 
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They may have neither time nor money 
to spend for degrees and velvet cloaks, 
and they may prefer the company of 
their wives and children to convocations 
and banquets. They are perfectly will- 
ing that others shall enjoy their organi- 
zations and are glad they can, but they 
feel they can better afford to leave these 
things out of their lives than some others. 
It is fortunate that some of them stand 
by the church and are ready to do their 
part in making it more responsive to 
human needs — more true to its high call- 
ing as a helper of God in uplifting and 
upbuilding humanity. 



A kindly sympathetic ministerial 
friend sends a letter with sensible sug- 
gestions for enlarging the circulation of 
the Pacific Unitarian. This issue com- 
pletes the twelfth year of its publica- 
tion, and perhaps furnishes a fitting 
occasion for a few words regarding pos- 
sibilities in this direction. 

As noted in the annual report of the 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Pacific Department is 
the only one which maintains a regular 
publication. The Christian Register of 
Boston is the representative of the de- 
nomination in general and is strongly 
supported by it. Twelve years ago our 
Pacific Coast Conference adopted The 
Guidon, which was being published by 
Pilgrim Sunday-school, and has nomi- 
nally published it ever since. The As- 
sociation has never been called upon for 
any contribution and the Pacific Coast 
Conference has not expended very 
much. It was presumed that on the 
Pacific Coast there would eventually be 
found at least one thousand persons who 
would pay a dollar a year for a publi- 
cation that would form a bond of union 
between the scattered churches, fairly 
present the cause of rational religion to 
those not in reach of any churches of 
our faith, and be of value as a mis- 



sionary organ. The expense of publi- 
cation was light, being confined to 
manufacturing cost and postage, and it 
was felt that it would be comparatively 
easy to hold on till the paper became 
sufficiently known and valued to become 
self-supporting. But the time has never 
come. If kind words could be coined 
and made a legal tender for printers' 
bills we would be in affluent circum- 
stances. On several occasions the sug- 
gestion has been made that sufficient 
time had elapsed to test the matter and 
that as self-support had not been com- 
manded, the really honest course was to 
stop. But while practically the verdict 
has been that the publication is not good 
enough to live, there has been a gener- 
ally felt sentiment that it is too good to 
die. So it has lived on with semi-self- 
respect, eking out deficits by contribu- 
tions and subsidies of various kinds 
from the few devoted ones, some of 
whom had hope, some had pride, and 
some had spunk. 

This is not the most agreeable life, 
but some people prefer humiliation to 
death. Our correspondent has a logi- 
cal and practical mind, lie outlines a 
plan that ought to work and we will 
present it for the guidance of those who 
feel any real interest. lie writes: 

**My suggestion is, that the mini.sters 
of the churches, or some one else in the 
churches, send your IMrs. Presson lists, 
safely long ones, of people in the 
churches who should be taking the 
paper. Then have Mrs. Pres.son mail 
copies marked ** sample" to these names 
for two months. Then let the mini.sters 
of these churches make a clear, forcible 
appeal for subscribers, with a state- 
ment of the expense and income of the 
paper and of its importance to our cause 
on the coast. And let a special sub- 
scription agent be appointed in each 
church so that there will really be an 

opportunity to subscribe then and 
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We will gladly carry out the sug- 
gestion of sending free papers. We 
would better it by making the sample 
copies cover three months and by giv- 
ing individual subscribers the privilege 
of doing their part. 

We therefore formally announce that 
the Pacific Unitarian will be sent for 
three months without charge to any 
name that may be sent to Mrs. Mary B. 
Presson, 374 Sutter Street. We also 
ask each minister on the Pacific Coast 
to furnish the safely long lists of peo- 
ple who might, could, would, or should 
be subscribers in their respective com- 
munities. 

It would not take much effort to ex- 
tend our list to the point of self-respect- 
ing existence. If it is not done it will 
be assumed that it is not considered 
worth doing. 



The resignation of Rev. William Jay 
Hudson is one of those balanced events 
in which regret finds its counterpart of 
rejoicing. It is hard for the Second 
Church to give up a man who has served 
it so well and who seems so pre-emi- 
nently fitted for further success, but 
Mr. Hudson is to be commended and 
congratulated for giving up a con- 
genial charge that he may fit himself 
more thoroughly for even better work 
in the future. The difference between 
self-satisfaction and honorable am- 
bition for the best training is very great, 
both in what it reveals and what it 
promises. 

It is certainly a recognition of un- 
usual ability that ^Ir. Hudson has been 
made an associate instructor in the de- 
partment of philosophy. He will have 
fine opportunity for helpfulness while 
prosecuting advanced studies, and will 
still be associated as member and adviser 
of the Second Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco. 



The ilormon question seems to be 
growing in interest, not only in the East 
but in Utah, w^here the power of the 
]Mormon Church is strongest. With the 
advent of the *' American'' Party — a 
state party — the old contest between 
Gentile and Mormon is renewed, with 
the prospect of continuance until one or 
the other of the parties obtains com- 
plete control of the state, county, and 
city governments in Utah. It seems to 
be the field against the Mormons. In- 
asmuch as the sympathy of the masses 
in the United States, and the tide of 
immigration into the State are both 
against the Mormons, the end seems to 
be visible from the beginning, time 
being the only uncertain element in the 
situation. 



The more one learns about the Mor- 
mon organization, its history, and its 
present condition, the less mysterious 
does it appear. 



Whatever it may have been in the 
past, however sincere those in the rank 
and file may be in their devotion to the 
church, Mormonism to-day appears to 
be a huge successful monopoly, with 
btisiness as the end, and religion and 
politics as the means. The leaders of 
the church seem to be men of wealth. 
The ** tithing" produces the revenue. 
No one knows the amount of the income 
from that source, except the leaders. It 
is a more elaborate system than that so 
recently founded by Dowie, but not un- 
like it in results. 



The women of Salt Lake City met re- 
cently in one of the theaters of the city 
and organized an auxiliary to the 
American Party. The principal speaker 
referred to the Mormon Church as a 
** graft,'' and that term seems to fit the 
case perfectly. It is astonishing to see 
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how such a transparent scheme can de- 
ceive so many persons. The god of the 
Mormon Church is greed, and religion is 
merely a cloak to cover the designs of 
the men who masquerade as apostles, 
bishops, and elders. It is a disgrace to 
the twentieth century and ought to be 
held up to the scorn and indignation of 
the American people. 

Siefi ^ecrefarg'e (llofes 

Reference to the list of churches and 
ministers on the inside page of the cover 
will show that the churches are well pro- 
vided for during the month of October. 
There may be some changes in the list 
after October, but it is altogether likely 
that there will be no vacant pulpits after 
November Ist. The churches, generally 
speaking, are in excellent condition, and 
the outlook for the year is unusually 
promising. 

The long journey among the churches 
in the mountain States has just begun. 
For three Sundays I have been in Salt 
Lake City visiting, preaching, and lectur- 
ing. The Society here is happy in the 
possession of its new hall, which is used 
for church purposes on Sunday and 
rented on other occasions. Salt Lake 
City is beautifully situated, and its 
streets are being gradually improved 
and new buildings are being erected. The 
new railroads that are being built across 
the continent all pass through this place, 
and the future looks rosy indeed to thase 
who dwell here. Just now the political 
situation is unusually interesting. The 
Mormon question is again at the front. 
It is rather difficult for a stranger to 
understand the exact condition of affairs, 
but from the best information obtainable 
it seems that the recent developments in 
Washington and the assertion of po- 
litical influence by the officers of the 
Mormon Church here in Utah has 
brought about a renewal of the old con- 
troversy, which was given up w^hen Pres- 
ident Woodruff of the Mormon Church, 
some years ago, issued his proclamation 
practically retiring this church from pol- 
itics. It is claimed by many leading 
Republicans here that Senator Smoot, 
who is one of the *' twelve Apostles** of 
the church, has constituted himself the 



dictator of the Republican party in 
Utah. It looks very much as if this 
charge w^as well founded. This has 
caused the organization of the ** Ameri- 
can Party,** which is a State party only. 
It does not bind its members to either 
national party, but makes opposition 
to the political power of the Mormon 
Church its sole object. It is too early 
to say what it will be able to accom- 
plish. No opportunity has yet arisen 
that enables one to estimate its influence. 
Doubtless this issue will be raised in 
some form and fought to the end. The 
Mormon Church is rich, thoroughly or- 
ganized, and is ably handled. I use the 
word handled advisedly. It is not led; 
it is handled. Manifestly it will be a 
long and bitter struggle, but in the end 
the church must retire from the political 
field. Like the great ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, the Roman Church, which it 
evidently takes as its model in many 
respects, it cannot exercise political 
power safely and successfully. The day 
for that has passed. The American peo- 
ple will never tolerate a government 
within its government. Utah was once 
an isolated place ; it is so no longer. Its 
rich mines, its agricultural resources, 
and its location on the main highway 
across the continent make it impossible 
that any ecclesiastical monopoly should 
dictate its politics or govern its popula- 
tion. It may be a struggle, but the re- 
sult can be in no doubt. 

The matter of grove meeting at Santa 
Cruz will need to w^ait another month 
for further presentation, but I hope to 
hear from those who approve of the 
enterprise. 

From here I go to Butte, Helena, 
Great Falls, in Montana ; thence to Spo- 
kane and Seattle, in Washington; then 
to Portland, Hood River, and Salem, in 
Oregon. The North Pacific Conference 
will be held at Salem in the latter part 
of the month, and I hope to meet the 
Unitarians of the Northwest in good 
numbers on that occasion. 

George W. Stone, 
Field Secretary. 



The great thing in the world is not so 
much where w^e stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving. — Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. C^ r^r^r 
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Rev. William D. Sinionds, of Seattle, 
on September lltli took for the siibjeet 
of his discourse, '*The Reli<;ion of a Rep- 
resentative Unitarian, Senator George 
Frisbie Hoar.'* 

Rev. Wesley Haskell bejran his min- 
istry of the Los Angeles church on the 
first Sunday in September, speakinjr on 
** Public Worship.'' 

Dr. C. J. K. Jones, formerly pastor 
of the Unitarian Church, on South 
Flower Street, Los An<?eles, has gone to 
Florida, where he has business interests, 
and may decide to reside there perma- 
nently. Mrs. Jones is with her son in 
Redlands. 

Rev. Christopher Ruess addressed the 
congregation of the People's Church of 
Santa Rosa on the evening of Septem- 
ber 25th, speaking on **Work, a Curse 
or a Blessing." lie impressed his hear- 
ers with his logical and forcible presen- 
tation of the theme. 

Rev. Bradford Leavitt exchanged pul- 
pits with Rev. William M. Jones on 
September 25th. Mr. Leavitt spoke on 
'* Enthusiasm" and Mr. Jones on ''Sim- 
plicity. ' ' 5oth congregations were satis- 
fied. 

The Ames Alliance, connected with 
the Unitarian Church of San Jose, held 
its first meeting of the season on the 
afternoon of September 21st. The at- 
tendance and the interest manifested 
was most encouraging. 

Rev. George W. Stone is supplying 
the pulpit at Salt Lake City during the 
California visit of Rev. W^illiam H. 
Fish. lie will visit the Far Nerth be- 
fore returning. In addition to the 
morning service he is giving a .series of 
evening lectures on *'The Bible in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge." 

The ladies of Unity Circle, Alameda, 
entertained the ladies of the Unitarian 



churches around the bay at the church 
parlors on September 23d, there being 
a basket lunch at noon and an interest- 
ing program of musical numbers and 
papers in the afternoon. It was the an- 
nual gathering of the church ladies. 
There was a large attendance and the 
affair was most enjoyable. 

On October 5th, at 10:30 a. m., Mrs. 
Louise Benson will begin a series of ten 
lectures in the parlors of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco on 
topics social, political, economic, liter- 
ary, and scientific — all live and of vital 
interest, as those who heard similar talks 
la.st year will remember. 

Colonel Harris Weinstock addressed 
the Unitarian Club of Alameda on the 
evening of September 28th on ** Booker 
Washington and the Negro Question." 
It is worth a good deal to see and hear 
so fine a type of the public-spirited busi- 
ness man as Colonel Weinstock. lie al- 
ways has something to say, and what he 
says is always wise and wholesome, and 
it is admirably said. 

Work on the masonry of the new Uui- 
tarian church at Redlands is about com- 
pleted and the carpenters are actively 
pushing their portion. Mr, Savage says 
that he hopes the church will be ready 
for occupancy by Christmas. It has been 
rumored that the Rev. Minot Savage 
would be present at the dedicatory cere- 
monies, but his son says that although 
he hopes this will be a possibility, it is 
not at all an assurance, as the many 
important duties of the elder ]\Ir. Savage 
may interfere. 

The twenty-first session of the Pa- 
cific Coast Unitarian Conference will 
be held in the spring in Portland, 
Oregon. Other things being equal, this 
session belonged to the Santa Barbara 
church, but in view of the coming Lewis 
and Clark Exposition other things are 
quite unequal. The Board of Directors 
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of the Conference, in whose hands the 
decision was left by the Conference of 
last i\Iay in San Francisco, have decided 
unanimously on Portland. 

The following letter to the Secretary 
of the Conference from Rev. Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, minister of the Santa 
Barbara church, is self-explanatory:— 

•*I shall give ray vote most heartily for the 
Conference at Portland next year. Although 
it is our turn at Santa Barbara and we very 
much desire the meeting here, yet we see the 
advantage that ought to accrue from having it 
at Portland at the time of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition. 

**As it is the good of the cause on the Coast 
that we have most at heart, we most cheerfully 
waive any claim we may have for the next 
meeting." 

Rev. Charles Hargrove, one of the 
most distiniruished of En^jlish Unita- 
rians, is expected to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco about October 10th. For the past 
twenty-seven years he has been minister 
of the :\Iill Hill Chapel at Leeds, Eng- 
land. Accompanied by Mrs. Hargrove, 
he left Leeds in April on an Australasi- 
an mission. He has traveled extensively 
in New Zealand and Australia, encourag- 
ing the churches and preaching the 
Unitarian gospel where no churches ex- 
ist. He has been welcomed everywhere 
with w^arm appreciation and has given 
an impetus to the liberal cause. It is 
hoped that he may be able to enjoy the 
hospitality of the California churches, 
and that we will hear from him in many 
of our pulpits. 

General Booth of the Salvation 
Army is making a most remarkable 
automobile campaign over England and 
Scotland, traveling at least fifty miles 
a day and speaking twice or three times 
for from an hour to an hour and a 
half. Nearly eighty, it Is marvelous 
what endurance he shows. Everywhere 
he is welcomed and listened to attent- 
ively and sped on his way. 

Rev. ueorge C. Lorimer, D. D., for 
many years pastor of Tremont Temple, 



Boston, and since 1901 pastor of the 
^ladison Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, is dead. He died at Aix-les-Bains, 
France, of pneumonia. He was a peo- 
ple's man from center to circumference 
— was a type of the evangelist to the 
masses of the people rather than of the 
doctrinal controversialist or the delver 
into the deeper aspects of religious 
thought. In his peculiar field of the 
ministry he ranked with such leaders 
as Parker and Talmage, if not above 
them, by reason of his greater modera- 
tion, superior self-control, and fewer 
idiosyncrasies. Three great cities — 
Chicago, Boston, and New York — felt 
the power of his pulpit oratory and pas- 
toral work, and thousands of the people 
who have been inspirited and uplifted 
by his words and deeds will mourn his 
death. 

International scope is assured to the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
to he held at Portland, Oregon, from 
June 1st to October 15, 1905, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's approval of the act of 
Congress making an appropriation for 
the Exposition, and his invitation to for- 
eign countries to participate. Port- 
land's Exposition will represent a total 
outlay of over $5,000,000. Though cov- 
ering 405 acres of land and natural lake, 
it will be compact in form, and the aver- 
age person will be able to see and com- 
prehend it all in a few days at moderate 
cost. The cream of the foreign and 
domestic exhibits to be made at St. Louis 
this year will be transferred to Portland 
at the close of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. The United States exhibit 
will be moved entire to Portland and 
installed in buildings to be especially 
erected. This exhibit will be worth 
$800,000. In addition, Portland will 
have many features which will not be 
seen at St. Louis, such as exhibits dem- 
onstrating the life customs and in- 
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dustries of China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Siberia, Russia, Alaska, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and India. 

The Lewis and Clark Centennial will 
be the first international exposition un- 
der government patronage ever held on 
the Pacific Coast. It will be in every 
way a Western exposition. The rail- 
roads will make low rates from Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River points to 
Portland, and exceptional low rates will 
be in effect between Portland and the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

Senator Hoar, being asked to express 
himself on the subject of shorter work 
hours, replied: **I think under that 
policy the product of the country would 
be increased, the character of the work- 
men improved and the government of 
the country, of w^hich the workmen 
wield, and ought to wield, so large a 
share, would be purified and exalted.'' 

Rev. A. H. Barnhisel, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Tacoma, 
preached on September 18th a remark- 
able sermon on the ** Elements of Value 
that Unitarianism Has Contributed to 
Religion.'' It was fair, and even gen- 
erous, in its estimates, fully appreciat- 
ing what had been accomplished. 
Incidentally he said: **No man Ls ever 
saved because he is oppased to the 
dogma of Unitarianism, and there are 
firm believers in the Trinity who will 
never see the kingdom of God. 

**It is personal knowledge of God, 
and not .some theory about God that 
saves men and constitutes the vital ele- 
ment in religion. 

"The thing which it is hoped may be 
accomplished Ls to remove some of the 
imreasonable and unchristian prejudice 
which has long existed again.st a reli- 
gious denomination which believes in 
God the Father as we do, which accepts 
the Bible as containing a revelation of 
God to man, and which believes in Jesus 



Christ as he claimed himself to be — the 
son of God and the son of man. ' ' 

He finds the emphasis of the denom- 
ination in ** moral earnestness," and 
says the extreme emphasis in character 
rather than creed was imperatively 
needed, concluding that salvation, what- 
ever the means, is a condition of the 
inner life, is a possession of virtue, is 
pre-eminently and only a matter of 
character. 

$ 

Unitarian Club. 

On September 5th the Unitarian Club 
of California celebrated its fourteenth 
anniversary by a dinner and meeting at 
the Merchants' Club. 

The membership of the club is at the 
full limit of two hundred, and there is 
a waiting-list of twenty-seven. There 
have been six meetings held during the 
past year, with an average attendance 
of 175. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, 
Alexander G. Eells; vice-presidents, 
Fairfax 11. Wheelan, Joseph Hutchin- 
son; secretary, Wm. II. Payson; treas- 
urer, James J. Fagan; council — Geo. T. 
Clark, Jas. K. Moffitt, Sheldon G. Kel- 
logg and Charles Keeler. 

President Lisser on retiring from office 
was presented with a handsome port- 
folio, suitably inscribed, in which to pre- 
serve his correspondence during his two 
years' term and also resolutions of ap- 
preciation adopted by his associates. He 
responded with evident feeling. 

The evening was ** Stanford night," 
and a large number of professors of the 
university were guests of the occasion. 
Cardinal decorations were used effective- 
ly, the tables having vases of red car- 
nations and streamers of red hanging 
from the walls. 

President David Starr Jordan was the 
principal speaker of the evening, giving 
some of his observations during his trav- 
els in the Orient. His theme was '*Bush- 
ido — the Warrior's Way." 

Dr. Jordan spoke entertainingly and 
instructively. He did not confine him- 
self to **Bushido," but gave a general 
account of the Japanese way. He alluded 
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to a man in the common walks of life 
whom he saw in Japan who had escaped 
what seemed a sure loss of life in a mili- 
tary service for which he had volun- 
teered. Nothing was made of it because 
every Japanese soldier was expected to 
sacrifice his life when it was called for. 
It was the warrior's way. The loyalty 
of the Japanese people was their religion. 
They were prepared to give their lives 
and all they had for Japan. Much had 
been said of the comparative unrelia- 
bility of the Japanese — ^that the Chinese 
were the bankers of the Orient ; that they 
kept their word, while the Japanese did 
not. It must be borne in mind that they 
had a very different point of view. 
Trade and commerce had been held in 
contempt, a merchant of old ranked next 
to an outlaw or a highwayman. They 
were fond of art and philosophy and had 
not been trained in mercantile usages. 
The Chinese like to trade and count 
money. In commercial intercourse they 
are honest, but strangely enough in 
their official life they have no idea of 
honesty. It is expected that all public 
officials will steal, and they seldom fail 
to do so. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, are scrupulous in public life. Of- 
ficial peculation is almost unknown. A 
Japanese official who had spent some 
time in Washington placed an unworthy 
relative in a semiofficial position, and 
aroused great indignation. He was in- 
vited to commit hari-kari to atone for 
his disgrace, and when he declined he 
was promptly assisted. 

The Japanese are somewhat remiss in 
keeping contracts. They seem to regard 
them as merely general arrangements be- 
tween friends that ought not to be 
insisted upon when not mutually agree- 
able. He had bargained for jinriksha 
service — the Japanese pull-man, — and 
found dissatisfaction on the part of the 
contractors on the ground that the ve- 
hicle was overloaded. He admitted tho 
justice of the complaint and cheerfully 
paid the additional demand, but he eould 
understand that the application of tho 
principle in large dealings would cause 
dissatisfaction. 

The Japanese showed great friendli- 
ness to America. Every schoolboy in the 
land knew of the return of the money 
awarded to the United States for sup- 



posed damages that were found to be 
baseless. It was the best investment our 
government ever made. The Japanese 
people generally divide foreigners into 
two classes — the United States and all 
other countries. 

Dr. Jordan was followed by Professor 
William Frederick Durand, eminent as 
an engineer, who has lately come to 
Stanford. He spoke well on '* Engineer- 
ing Education as a Factor in Human 
Progress,'' showing how largely en- 
gineering enters into modem life, and 
how intimately the industrial progress of 
society is related to the problems that 
confront it. 

Professor William Cullen Dennis, also 
a newcomer, addressed the meeting on 
* * The Law of the Contraband. ' ' Profes- 
sor Dennis took as an example the recent 
seizure of ships by the Russian war ves- 
sels, and declared that the law of Amer- 
ica and England in regard to contraband 
of war was destined to be the universal 
law of the future. 

After these three main addresses there 
were brief remarks by four of the older 
men of Stanford. Professor Marx spoke 
of municipal engineering, making a good 
point on there being no such thing as a 
Republican engineer or a Democratic 
engineer or a Working-Man engineer. 
Professor Abbot spoke on law. Profes- 
sor Stillman gave a lucid statement of 
the distinction between college and uni- 
versity methods, and Professor Duniway 
concluded with a ringing talk on the 
rights and duties of neutrals. 



Resignation of Rev. Jay William 
Hudson. 
Rev. Jay William Hudson, the success- 
ful minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church, at the comer of Capp and Twen- 
tieth streets, announced from his pulpit 
on September 11th that he was going 
to give up his charge. By way of ex- 
planation, Mr. Hudson stated that when 
he accepted the church he had already 
begun a course at the University of Cali- 
fornia and thought that it wouid be pos- 
sible for him to continue that work 
there and at the same time fulfill the 
duties of his ministerial office. After a 
year and a half of striving to do this 
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double duty, he has reached the conclu- 
sion that each much suffer. lie said that 
he had to pve up one, and feeling that 
he was still young enough to get great 
benefit from a college course, he decided 
to leave the church. 

As Mr. Hudson has been a great fa- 
vorite with his people and done splendid 
work along many lines, notably clearing 
the church from debt, his announcement 
brought keen disappointment to his con- 
gregation. In retiring, Mr. Hudson will 
assist in every possible way to get a 
successor. He is one of a committee of 
the Societv to work out the problem. 

Installation of Rev. Christopher 
Ruess. 

The installation of Rev. Christopher 
Ruess as minister of the Alameda church 
on the afternoon of September 4th was 
one of the pleasantest ceremonies imag- 
inable. All the participants were happy 
in their respective oflfices and the large 
audience was happy in the prospect of 
having a minister whom they heartily 
respect and admire. 

A gratifying feature was the presence 
of at least three members from other 
Alameda churches, Rev. William Guth- 
rie, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
welcomed Mr. Ruess to the fellowship 
in a manner sincerely cordial. Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt preached the sermon, 
and it was a good one. Rev. Frederick 
L. Hosmer delivered a most tender and 
touching charge. 

The charge to the people by Rev. 
George W. Stone was particularly en- 
joyed, and by reouest we print it in full. 

CHARGE TO THE PEOPLE. 

'*In these days when we are studying 
the headlines for news from Manchuria 
and Port Arthur, this word * Charge.' 
has a warlike sound. But I assure you 
that I am not in a military mood, nor in 
danger of forgetting my calling as a 
minister of the gospel of peace. Neither 
can I char ire you as a judge charges the 
jury; certainly not as a professional 
man would charge you for his services. 
This is not a military, judicial, nor a 
financial performance. I cannot avail 
myself, even, of the privilege announced 
in Wesley's old and familiar hymn, *A 
charge to keep I have'; for I am de- 



tailed to give a charge to the people — 
much as I suppose one would charge a 
gun, hoping the gun would successfully 
deliver the charge whenever a necessity 
might arise. So I shall not give you any 
charge to keep, but only to hold long 
enough to find the opoortunity to dis- 
charge it with such precision that it will 
have the desired effect ; only, let us hope 
that the result will not be disastrous to 
life in any of its desirable forms. 

**The custom of exhorting the people 
to stand by the new minister grew, I am 
persuaded, from the desire of the old 
minister to call attention to thase sins 
of omission and commission which had 
grown familiar to him during his in- 
cumbency. I think this feeling is justi- 
fied by the fact that this particular 
charge, as it appears on all programs, is 
usually assigned to the retiring minister, 
when the circumstances attending the 
separation will admit of such a risk to 
the harmony of the parish. In this case 
your minister invited me to hazard my 
reputation by accepting this appoint- 
ment chiefly because I am the oldest man 
among the ministers available, and not 
a candidate for any parish honors. I 
have never been installed as minister of 
a parish, but I have had extensive ex- 
perience in entering and retiring from 
pulpits. I have been what might be 
designated as a sort of * stop-gap' min- 
ister. But my chief experience in this 
line has really been as one of the people 
to be charged. So I have a fellow-feel- 
ing for both parties to this portion of 
the program. 

*'I have s^n in my time, many min- 
isters come and go^ and have in almost 
every instance been familiar with the 
reason for the changes. Looking back- 
ward, — and we may sometimes look 
backward with profit, — I see that the 
causes for separation have been very 
numerous and different in character. 
On the whole, I think that when a mis- 
take has been made it has been quite as 
frequently the mistake of the parish as 
of the minister. Many times the min- 
ister is called without sufficient knowl- 
edge as to his adaptability to the 
particular field; or it may be that the 
minister accepts without informing him- 
self concerning the conditions that exist 
in the parish. In either case disappoint- 
ment is sure to ensue, then friction, then 
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separation. For ministers and people 
retain in their church life their personal 
qualities. I sometimes think that our 
tempers are the last of our attributes to 
surrender to religion, especially to the 
religion taught by our Master and 
Leader, who said * Blessed are the poor 
in spirit.' 

*'It is better in all cases for both 
parties, that there should be sufficient 
ac(iuaintance to prevent misapprehension 
as to existing facts. I can say this to 
you this evening, because you have that 
mutual acquaintance that enables you 
to know each other. Therefore, I con- 
gratulate you both upon the relations 
which have now been formally estab- 
lished between you — minister and peo- 
ple. I do this all the more heartily as 
I feel that I know you both well, and 
therefore have the best of reasons for 
believing that you will work together 
effectively. 

**You have chosen a young man born 
in California, thoroughly educated and 
carefully trained to the duties of his 
chosen profession. He brings to you en- 
thusiasm, a high ambition and a spirit 
of consecration to the best service of 
humanity. He believes in you and in 
him.self. If he did not I should not be- 
lieve in him. He is unspoiled, natural, 
eager to do his duty, as he sees it. I 
charge you to keep him so. Trust him, 
but do not flatter him. Love him with 
all your hearts, but do not spoil him. 
When he does a good thing — and he will 
do lots of good things — show him that 
you appreciate it by doing some good 
thing yourselves, that he may see that 
his work is producing results. When ho 
preaches a good sermon tell him so in 
two or three good, honest, short words. 
When he falls short, and the best of men 
cannot keep up to their highest moods 
constantly, don't lay it up against him, 
nor make any new or low^er standard for 
him. You need not tell him it was not 
one of his best ; he will know that before 
you do, for the verdict is announced to 
the observing minister in the faces of 
his congregation. Ion*? before the sermon 
is finished. Above all things, do not re- 
peat that threadbare formula of the 
polite but unreflective person who tells 
the minister in a monotonous tone, * En- 
joyed your sermon this morning very 
much !' 



**I suppose it seldom occurs to those 
who express their approval in this for- 
mal and empty phrase that it may not be 
regarded as altogether complimentary, 
even when it is so intended, to say that 
a sermon has been * enjoyed.' It is a 
question whether a sermon that produces 
enjoyment as its chief effect can really 
amount to much as a sermon. For one, 
I never think I have accomplished much 
when I have produced only enjoyment. 
The church is hardly designated for that 
purpose; the phrase belongs to the con- 
certs or the theater. Enjoyment is good 
in its place. The church, however, as I 
think, stands for worship, comfort, and 
instruction. 

**I have no fear concerning the rela- 
tions this day entered into between you 
and your minister. I look for steady, 
sensible, religious work in this church, 
in your Sunday-school, and in the 
various organizations which you have 
formed to help one another and the 
world about you. If the Unitarian 
Church has one object nearer the center 
of its aft'ections than another it is that 
of promoting the moral and religious 
life of the young, but it also insists upon 
devotion to the principles of righteous- 
ness, justice, and goodness in the lives 
of those who name its name. It believes 
in absolute intellectual freedom, but it 
believes with equal earnestness in the 
obligation to observe the * Golden Rule,' 
and to lead upright, noble, and clean 
lives. 

**Thi8 will be the object for which 
your minister will strive. I charge you 
to help him, remembering that the fu- 
ture of this church is in your hands, 
not in his. He has his work to do, and 
he will do it, I am sure. But after all, 
the responsibility rests upon you. He 
is your minister, not your substitute. It 
is for him to preach and for you to prac- 
tice. Treat him kindly, and if you think 
he is headed the wrong way at any time 
go to him, privately, and tell him how 
you feel, and why you feel as you do. 
Give him the chance to have his say as 
freely as you have youi*s, and then there 
will be no heart-burnings or sorrows. 
Take the proverbial 'stitch in time,' then 
it will need only a stitch. Your new 
minister's future is in your hands to 
make or mar. I charge you to watch 
yourselves with the same spirit in which 
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you watch him. Then all will be well, 
and only good can result from the in- 
stallation which is now formally com- 
pleted.'' 

LETTER FROM REV. GEORGE R. DODSON. 

The following letter from Rev. George 
R. Dodson, read by Rev. Jay William 
Hudson, was listened to with profound 
attention. It is of permanent value and 
we are glad of the opportunity of print- 
ing it : 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 24, 1904. 
To the Unitarian Society, Alameda, 
California: Since it is not possible for 
me to be present at the installation of 
Mr. Ruess on September 4th, I wish 
to send greeting to the congregation to 
which it was so long my privilege to be 
minister. Though time and distance 
separate us, I cannot think of my 
friends and fellow-workers there without 
affection, and I am glad that under new 
and able leadership you are to carry for- 
ward the work into which I put ten 
years of my life. 

Ideals are intangible things, but it is 
upon a common affection for them that 
the noblest friendships and fellowships 
are based. And wherever a great work 
is done, wherever men and women 
through years of struggle and self-sacri- 
fice build up an institution, it will be 
found that all the activity is produced 
and sustained by convictions, and by a 
passionate attachment to a common ideal. 
In this matter the Unitarians of Ala- 
meda have been like other people. With 
other churches, we have had much in 
common; there was the same love of 
righteousness and effort to promote the 
good life. Yet the establishment of a 
new church implies that there are needs 
of our nature which existing organiza- 
tions fail to satisfy. And surely, with- 
out being invidious, one may state the 
distinction which constitutes the special 
reason for our separate corporate ex- 
istence. 

We wished to have a church that would 
be truly catholic, — ^that is, one that 
would welcome all, regardless of differ- 
ences of creed or opinion, a church with 
no doctrinal tests of fellowship. Al- 
though the church has had its imperfec- 
tions, it must be said that the spirit of our 
organization was an unreserved devotion 
to truth and a conviction that utter sin- 



cerity in thought and expression are the 
first conditions of a normal religious life. 
That religious men should be afraid of 
truth or reluctant to accept it, that they 
should dislike or ignore it, that they 
should go on saying what they do not 
think and thinking what they are afraid 
to say, has seemed to us most regretable 
and, indeed, almost incomprehensible. 
We have believed that just in so far as 
a religion suffers from the growth of 
men's minds and the increase of knowl- 
edge in the world, it ought to suffer. 
And it is because of our conviction that 
new truth is as sacred as that which 
has long been known, that we have, 
though often stumbling in the darkness, 
kept our faces toward the light. 

Briefly stated, our gospel has been 
that all truth is of God, and is good 
news, that it means that which fits, that 
which, when known and regarded, brings 
man into harmony with man, and the 
human race into right relation with 
God. Such a gospel is needed more and 
more. It is an evangel to the educated 
youth of our time, who are compelled 
by their education to accept the new 
views of the universe, although they have 
not yet discovered that they are suscep- 
tible of religious interpretation. It is 
the need of great numbers of reflective 
men and women who, no longer able to 
fit their ideas into the ancient Hebraic 
scheme, yet because they are still human 
and can never outgrow their religious 
needs, are, in lieu of something better, 
turning to various forms of occultism 
and pseudo-scientific theories which are 
intellectually not respectable and which 
along with some good produce much 
evil. It has been our purpose to keep 
to the highway of the intelligence of the 
world and yet to demonstrate in our 
lives that those who follow this course 
can retain the reverences and sanctities 
that beautify and ennoble human life. 

We have neither claimed nor wished 
a monopoly of this spirit. Rejoicing in 
truth, and in the freedom to pursue it 
unhampered by tradition, we rejoice 
also in the increasing acceptance of the 
principles for which we stand. We have 
simply been pioneers in a good cause. 

Not a sectarian spirit, then, but uni- 
versal interests, must be regarded as the 
soul of our movement. Although the 
liberal churches must work together or 
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perish, and although the members of 
the Society realize that they must loyal- 
ly support their organization if it is to 
be effective in doing its work, it re- 
mains true that it was not to build up a 
sect that we have worked together, but 
to take a position where all may stand 
who love the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Although historically constituting 
the liberal wing of the Congregation- 
al body desiring to lose nothing of 
*'the good the past has had,'' we look 
rather toward the future. As some one 
has felicitously said, that form of Chris- 
tianity which we represent ** aspires to 
be synonymous with universal ethics 
and universal religion." 

The task, though high, is not easy. 
Our trials are those of pioneers. Yet 
there is compensation in the privilege 
of working for a noble cause. One's 
happiness in life depends largely on his 
self-respect, and nothing tends more to 
produce and sustain this in a legitimate 
way than the consciousness that one is 
striving and making sacrifices for great 
and beneficial principles, — principles 
which, though now misunderstood, will 
some day be the glad heritage of all. 

I congratulate the new minister, who 
is so earnest, unselfish, and enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to his calling. The rela- 
tion of a liberal minister to his people 
is one of the highest a man can enjoy. 
In the possession of perfect intellectual 
freedom and of the confidence and 
trust of his people, sincerity and manli- 
ness, and the best he is capable of being 
expected of him, he cannot fail of 
growth in the highest qualities. The 
office is in itself a great reward. 

It is my earnest wish that the relation 
of minister and people may be mutually 
profitable; that you who are so dear to 
me may be efficiently ministered unto 
in the things of the higher life; that 
your new leader may win for himself 
the confidence and regard you gave to 
me; and that under his guidance and 
direction the interests we have at heart, 
may be more successfully advanced 
than ever before. 

With gratitude for the past and 
earnest hopes and all good wishes for 
the future, I am. 

Heartily and faithfully yours, 

G. R. DoDSON. 



Unity Church, Denver. 

Unity Church of Denver celebrated 
its thirty-third anniversary on Septem- 
ber 4th, and Rev. David Utter, its pres- 
ent pastor, preached a sermon outlining 
the growth of the church. Mr. Utter 
said in part : — 

** Unity Church, Denver, is thirty- 
three years old this year. Denver is 
about eleven years older. We started 
about ten years too late. But in most 
cities we were so much farther belated 
in founding one of our churches that we 
think we did well in Denver. New York 
had to get along for about two centuries 
without a Unitarian church. The first 
Unitarian sermon was preached May 31, 
1871, by Loring E. Beckwith. The meet- 
ing was held in the District Court rooms 
on Larimer Street. As a result of that 
meeting this First Unitarian society, 
that we now call Unity Church, was or- 
ganized some time in June of that year, 
and in the following August it was in- 
corporated under the State laws. In 
November the Ladies' Aid Society was 
organized. So it is clear that along about 
this time we are thirty-three years old 
as a church, but this September 4th is 
the seventeenth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of this building. 

*' These events seem to me worthy of 
a better celebration than we are pre- 
pared to give them. We ought to have 
a word from Mr. Stone, still, happily, 
living among us, who was the second 
minister of this church and who started 
our Sunday-school and built our first 
church edifice. We ought to have let- 
ters from Dr. Eliot and Mr. Van Ness, 
who after graduating from this insti- 
tution took high positions in Boston. 
Somebody should tell us of the work of 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Wells, who were 
so deeply loved here and sincerely 
mourned. A Unitarian church is a very 
peculiar institution. Wherever one ex- 
ists in this whole country, outside of 
New England, there are people constant- 
ly discovering it, and asking with won- 
der and surprise what it means. *What 
do Unitarians believe?' they ask, and 
*Why do they have churches?' It would 
seem to be easy to find answers to 
these questions, and those who ask with 
any real interest do find answers, but 
a new crop of children come up each 
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year and in time they have to be an- 
swered, too. 

'*At the ort^anizino: meetintr, June, 
1871, an expression of faith and a dec- 
laration of purpose were aj^reed to and 
set forth in terms as follows: — 

" * Expression of Faith. — We believe 
in the unity of God. We have faith in 
the immortality of the soul. We reco«c- 
nize the spiritual element in humanity 
and the necessity of its development and 
cultivation. 

*' 'Declaration of Piirpase. — Our ob- 
ject shall be to study the principles and 
practice the duties of a pure and unde- 
filed religion. We would cherish the 
faith in a God of infinite "foodness, wis- 
dom, and perfection. We would seek 
the truth wherever we may find it, 
whether in the principles that God has 
expressed in the universe of matter, in 
the inspired words of the <rreat and jrood 
of all ages and climes, or the law of con- 
science which the Creator has written on 
the tablets of our heart. We would en- 
deavor to establish the law of a pure 
and perfect morality in our daily lives. 
We would unite and work together in 
sympathy, bearing one another *s bur- 
dens, helping the needy, cheering the 
sorrowful, reforming the vicious, aiding 
each other in the endeavor after a pure 
and holy life, assisting one another, both 
by precept and example, in the search 
after truth and after God.' 

**If this church has ever adopted any 
other statement of belief, I don't know 
about it. Fm sure no statement in any 
way out of harmony with this has been 
adopted, though this may have been elab- 
orated or extended. With what it as- 
sumes and implies it is quite a suffieient 
creed for us of to-day. The expression of 
faith has three points, bt^lief in God, in 
man, in immortality. They united to be 
helpful to each other in two things, the 
search after truth and the living up to 
the moral law. Brief as this creed is, it 
contains all the essentials. What more 
does any church stand for than the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the hope of immortality? 

**It is not for us to boast of the accom- 
plishments of our third of a century life. 
They did what they could, who began 
this work; they were faithful if not over- 
zealous, and we have entered into their 



labors. And are we overzealous our- 
selves? The work we do here is like 
school-teaching — there's no way of sum- 
ming it up and estimating its results. 
Jasus said the work of the kingdom w^as 
like leaven in the meal. Everything that 
looks toward character-building among 
men is like that, a silently dift'used in- 
fluence the results of which can never 
be gathered up and exhibited. 

** Keepers of lighthouses must often be 
weary, for their work is all in the dark. 
When there's a WTcck people hear of it. 
But that is failure; the successes are un- 
counted and unknown. It is for us to 
keep our lamp trimmed and burning, let 
the rays shine out far over the stormy 
seas of our time, never faltering in our 
conviction that truth is good, that sin- 
cerity is good, that kindness is good, that 
charity is the world's supreme need.'' — 
Denver Kepuhlican. 



ConfriBufeb 

Politics and Religion. 

By L. Jared. 

IMan is largely a creature of circum- 
stances, and while not wholly under 
their control, it must be admitted that 
during the whole course of his life in- 
fluences and conditions that surround 
him are to a very large extent respon- 
sible for his character as a man and his 
conduct as a citizen. 

And while the age in which he lives 
and the intellectual, social, and moral 
atmosphere by which he is surrounded 
are important factors in shaping his 
character, it will be admitted that dur- 
ing his early life parental influence is 
the strongest force in determining his 
opinions and actions. Especially is this 
the case in the sphere of politics and 
religion. Probably fully seventy-five 
per cent of future citizens will vote with 
the parties their fathers supported with- 
out much serioius questioning as to what 
the parties stand for ; while in questions 
of religion, a still larger number will 
prove their heirship to the spiritual es- 
tate of their parents or guardians. The 
reason of this is not far to seek ; it is so 
nuich easier to accept current views and 
to drift with the tide of public opinion 
or with the views of parents and those 
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whom we are accustomed to look up to 
than to subject important questions to 
the searchlight of close personal investi- 
gation. A large proportion of the opin- 
ions that men hold on various subjects 
are not so much the result of personal 
investigation, thought, and reason, as of 
infiuence*s exerted upon them, uncon- 
sciously it may be, by the general at- 
mosphere of opinions by which they are 
surrounded. 

Since political and religious questions 
deal with man's material and spiritual 
welfare, it follows that they are of su- 
preme importance, not alone to society 
as a whole, but especially to each indi- 
vidual member thereof. 

The individual is the unit of society; 
hence all questions reach and afl'ect the 
masses through the individual members 
thereof. 

Our laws are all directed to the indi- 
vidual, to the unit, commanding, per- 
mitting, and prohibiting what he must, 
what he may, or what he may not do, 
and never to community or to society as 
such. So in the religious world all 
moral duties and obligations are duties 
and obligations devolving upon the in- 
dividual. 

A community, as such, commits no 
sin, albeit every unit in that community . 
be a criminal. The state deals with in- 
dividuals, not with masses. So in reli- 
gion and morality it is the individual, 
and not the organization of which he 
may be a member, that is responsible. 

Such being the case, it is of the ut- 
most importance that each and every 
person should investigate for himself all 
important questions that affect in any 
way his material or spiritual welfare. 
He cannot by any possibility shift the 
responsibility of his opinions or actions 
upon some one else or upon society. 

Both private and public welfare are 
so dependent upon clear thinking, fol- 
lowed by right action, that it becomes a 
duty to investigate, so far as it is in 
one^s power to do so, all questions of 
individual or public concern ; and by the 
neglect of this duty one forfeits the 
right of private opinion and is morally 
disqualified from taking any part in 
matters that pertain to the good of so- 
ciety. 

We as individuals either think for 



ourselves or we suffer others to do our 
thinking and direct our actions. Which 
shall it be, brother man? Will we 
stand ypon our sovereign individuality 
and assert our intellectual and moral 
manhood by doing our own thinking or 
shall we dishonor Him whose image we 
are, by allowing ourselves to be manipu- 
lated in the interest of politicians and 
dogmatic theologians? In the one case 
we stand upon the ** ideal height'^ of 
an exalted manhood; in the other we 
are debased to the level of mere pup- 
pets or stage-figures, responding gra- 
ciously to the will of him who pulls the 
wires. 

Man's life should be a living record, 
not of casual happenings which chance 
throws in his way as he thoughtlessly 
drifts with the current, but of noble 
deeds which show the vital relationship 
he sustains to his age, to his country, to 
society, and to all the religioiLS and 
moral influences that are uplifting the 
race. 

The promise and the measure of civili- 
zation are primarily in the individual 
heart and brain, and as these are ciilti- 
vated man is raised to that higher level 
where he sees himself in humanity, and 
discerns his relation to the whole human 
family. 

To such as attain this large view life 
is a glorious boon, a prize won in the 
struggle for higher attainments. 
"See man standing all transfigured 
On the far ideal height, 

Gained at last to find new vistas 
Stretching toward the infinite." 

But to attain this lofty positi( n, this 
vantage-ground where the eye sweeps 
a horizon broad enough to include hu- 
manity, and to see clearly the relations 
he sustains to his fellow-men and the 
duties that are involved in those rela- 
tions, there must be clear thinking and 
patient striving for just conceptions of 
the many intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems involved in the complex relations 
that exist among individuals whose con- 
dition and wants are so various. 

Politics, rightly understood, is the 
science of government so directed as to 
secure to the individual members of 
society the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; religion is the 
attitude of mind towards man's moral 
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and spiritual well-being. These divi- 
sions of human activity — politics and 
religion — constitute the sum of man's 
concern in this life. 

We want a just and practical system 
of government that will protect persons 
and property and secure equal privileges 
and opportunities in every way ; we want 
some system of religion, — call it ethics 
or morality, as you like, — that will so 
direct our aspirations, emotions, and 
actions as to satisfy the inner conscience. 

The government, or state, with its 
vast and intricate machinery, is designed 
to meet our political wants and neces- 
sities ; the church to supply our religious 
needs. IIow far or how well each of 
these agencies performs its function, I 
will not now stop to inquire. I only 
wish to emphasize the fact that these 
organizations are ours only so far as we 
make them such by a clear comprehen- 
sion and by a distinct approval of the 
ends to be attained and of the means 
employed in securing those ends. 

When all are thus equipped we should 
be able to see the best possible results in 
politics and religion. This equipment, 
however, can come only by making a 
thorough study of the proper functions 
of the state and of the church as human 
agencies in promoting good government 
and good morals, and by a conscientious 
and rigorous application of the best 
means in promoting those functions. 

This study and inquiry must be the 
work of individuals severally; no one 
may be excused, nor may he delegate to 
another this right and duty. To do so 
i.s a surrender of the right to use his 
own mind and to be governed by the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

IIow much, then, is he above his horse 
or his dog, and to what privileges is he 
entitled more than they ? 

If we are ready to support by our 
votes any public measure because it is 
indorsed by our party, or if, like young 
robins, we shut our eyes and open our 
months to receive some blessed spiritual 
worm from our dear pastor, without 
learning what truth is for ourselves by 
thorough investigation, then are we only 
fit to consort with swine and come or 
iro at the swineherd 's call. 

Even though the opinions one assents 
to may be true, there is little credit to 
him who adopts them without thorough 



investigation. Truth received in this 
way is not assimilated. 

It cannot become a vital part of one's 
intellectual or moral being, but forms a 
sort of incrustation on the outside and 
has nothing to do with those vital proc- 
esses that awaken conscience and deter- 
mine conduct. 

True Life and Responsibility. 

This human structure is a mechanism 
so intricate, composed of faculties the 
indulgence of any one of which would 
destroy the whole ; all of which, equally 
balanced, becomes what we call sound or 
sane. 

This being, in its various degrees, is 
our inheritance. We are charged with 
the care of it and enjoined to the utmost 
of our ability to cultivate and improve 
it. 

This is no mere matter of form to be 
demonstrated by any outward formula, 
but a positive duty which each con- 
science must determine, whether results 
be apparent or not, each one being per- 
sonally accountable. 

Reward or punishment should have no 
place in our thought ; we are children of 
God and should gladly hoilor Ilim in 
our lives — it is only ignorance of this 
great fact that makes us so obtuse, if 
the thought were ever present with us 
could we think selfish thoughts or do 
ignoble deeds. 

The place we inhabit, whether in this 
state of being or any other matters not, 
our relation is the same to the Infinite; 
we should cultivate the real life in us — 
all know what pleasure there is in 
searching for knowledge. 

Know thyself ! not become a vain ego- 
tist, but like a wise gardener, prune 
here, enrich there, and brace up in an- 
other direction. Your work will never 
be satisfactorily accomplished and you 
may work faithfully all your waking 
time. 

Never entertain the idea of going to 
God. **The Kingdom of God is within 
you." See that you honor the temple! 

If we could realize this fact, think 
you we could sin, would not increased 
dignity attach to this life and this, as the 
nursery of the soul — your real self! 
There is no sadness here, but all joy. 
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the delight of the eye, the pleasure of 
hearing, the charm of the voice, whether 
in sjonpathy with sorrow or cheer of the 
happy. 

Our probation here we may not 
rightly comprehend, but we know our 
weakness, and how slowly we learn even 
the lesson of this life. Religion is not 
belief, it is life, and renders us more 
happy in the enjoyment of all life. 

If we see God in all things, our in- 
terest is greater in all and we walk with 
firmer confidence through life, knowing 
all is wisely guided and that where we 
fail to see we can confidently trust. 
These are not fancies, but truths, and 
we must receive them as little children, 
earnestly, honestly, and as children 
faithfully trust in them; how else can 
we understand God's dealings with us, 
but having this trust, we calmly confide 
all to His keeping and wait His time to 
know all. 

The search for abstract truth and wise 
judgment as the world views them will 
not reveal it, but a life of simple, earnest 
purpose, relying firmly upon the all- 
wise guidance will make the way plain. 
Trusting love and filial duty are our 
motives of life and bless us with an in- 
ward peace, which trial but strengthens 
and disappointment confirms. We re- 
joice in a Father who is strength in our 
weakness, light in our darkness and our 
abiding friend. 

How can we ever think of self in any 
other sense than to prove more worthy 
of our high birth and calling, which 
should ever be before us as a beacon 
light, urging us onward and upward to 
more exalted heights of life and love. 

If we are sensible of our privilege, 
we will never be satisfied with past pro- 
ficiency, but eagerly press on, gladly 
striving to attain yet greater light, 
throughout a way that is ever new and 
joyous. Delightful theme! 

Our life is not what our youth pic- 
tured it, and only in one way can we find 
the solution. Life is just begun, and 
we are yet crying for the bauble that as 
a bubble vanishes in our grasp. 

Our life should be as the heart of a 
rose, which rarely unfolds but sheds 
richest fragrance to the last. 

Elmira Wright. 



Pastoral LrCtter. 

The following letter from the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco is 
worth, a wider consideration than could be 
gained through the circulation of the church 
bulletin : 

To the Members and Frisnds of the 
Church, Oreeting: 

The work of a new season has begun 
in our various departments of church 
activity. Your minister summons you 
again to renewed consecration to the 
high ideals to which we are committed, 
and to partnership as fellow-workers in 
benevolence, human service, religious 
education, and the conduct of public 
worship, in which all along the church 
has been engaged. I do not urge your 
loyalty; I do not beg your allegiance 
to our high calling — I take it for 
granted. The church has a right to ex- 
pect thorough-going support from all 
its members. If you are not of our fel- 
lowship, but your heart is with us, we 
have a right to expect cooperation from 
you. We have a mighty responsibility 
laid upon us. The fathers labored 
through persecution that we might have 
this freedom. Let us use it worthily. 
Strong men and women, fellow-laborers 
with us, have passed away. The voices 
of our great leaders of the past sum- 
mon us with compelling authority. For 
their sakes, for those whose memory is 
an inspiration, for the sake of the great 
cause to which we are pledged, let us 
go forward with strength. 

We have a special work to do. It is 
different from that of our friends of 
other communions. Our whole attitude 
of mind in these great matters of reli- 
gion is quite different. They will not 
do our work for us. We must do it. 
We must continue to stand uncompro- 
misingly for the utmost intellectual 
liberty and the highest spirituality, for 
democracy in the things of religion, for 
the ** pieties of the intellect," for abso- 
lute sincerity in our theology. We are 
not afraid of any science, we welcome 
any criticism. We have not found all 
truth; we would be reverent seekers 
after truth. We wish to make the 
church a public servant, not merely of- 
fering an opportunity for public wor- 
ship, but a power-house of spiritual 
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energy that may be directed towards 
every good that makes for the higher 
life of our city. 

Az:a now we cordially welcome to our 
fellowship all men and women who can 
unite w^ith us on the broad basis of love 
to God and love to man, all who are 
broad and catholic enough to think and 
let think, all serious-minded truth lov- 
ers and truth seekers, all earnest-hearted 
reformers, all who have found the 
dogmas and ritual of the old creeds too 
grievous a burden longer to be borne, 
all men and women whose faces are 
turned towards the future, who will go 
out with us into the new era that is just 
dawning upon the world, who will do 
tjie work of the new era, who will live 
its life, who will share its spirit, who 
will endeavor to measure up to its re- 
sponsibilities, who will reap its divine 
rewards. 

One of the best things you can do to 
help in the work is to attend the Sun- 
day morning services regularly. It is 
not a matter of listening to sermons, 
good, bad, or indifferent, or supporting 
a particular minister — it is, in a larger 
sense, proving faithful to an institution 
in which yon believe. 



^fecfed 
The Things I Miss. 

An easy thing. O Power Divine, 

To thank thee for these gifts of thine! 

For summer's sunshine, winter's snow. 

For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 

But when shall I attain to this — 

To thank thee for the things I miss? 

For all young Fancy's early gleams. 
The dreamed of joys that still are dreams. 
Hopes unfulfilled and pleasures known, 
Through others' fortunes not my own. 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be — this side heaven. 

Had I too shared the joys I see, 
Would there have been a heaven for me? 
Could I have felt thy presence near; 
Had I possessed what I held dear? 
My deepest fortune, highest bliss 
Have grown perchance from things I miss. 

Sometimes there comes an hour of calm. 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm. 
A power that works above my will 
Still leads me onward, upward still. 
And then my heart attains to this — 
To thank thee for the things 1 miss. 

— Thomas Wenfworth Uiffginson. 



Phillips Brooks on Trusting the 
Truth. 

It cannot be denied, and it must not 
be forgotten, that this absorbing convic- 
tion of the value of the human soul has 
its besetting danger. The danger is not 
slight or casual. It is important and 
essential. The danger is lest, in our 
eagerness to help the spiritual nature 
which we so highly value, we should be 
led to judge of the truth of any idea by 
what we think might be its influences on 
the soul for which we are so anxious. 
The tendency to estimate and treat ideas 
according to what appear their probable 
effects on human character has been, 
no doubt, a great besetting sin of spirit- 
ual teachers always. I suppose that it 
cannot be wholly separated from any 
vocation which is bound at once to seek 
for truth and to educate character. This 
is the way in which a great deal of half- 
believed doctrine comes to be clinging 
to and cumbering the church. Men in- 
sist on believing and on having other 
people believe certain doctrines, not be- 
cause they are reasonably demonstrated 
to be true, but because, in the present 
state of things, it would be dangerous to 
give them up. This is the way in which 
one man clings to his idea of verbal in- 
spiration, and another to his special 
theory of the divine justice, and another 
to his material notion of the resurrec- 
tion, and yet another to his notion of the 
church's authority and the minister's 
commission. It is a very dangerous 
danger, because it wears the cloak of 
such a good motive; but it is big with 
all the evil fruits of superstition. It 
starts with a lack of faith in the people 
and in truth and in God. . . . 

There is nothing that one would wish 
to say more earnestly to our young and 
ardent ministers than this: Never sacri- 
fice your reverence for truth to your 
desire for usefulness. Say nothing 
which you do not believe to be true be- 
cause you think it may be helpful. Keep 
back nothing which you know to be 
true because you think it may be harm- 
ful. Who are you that you should stint 
the children's drinking from the cup 
which their Father bids you to carry to 
them, or mix it with error because you 
think they cannot bear it in its purity? 
AVe must learn in the first place to form 
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our own judgments of what teachings 
are true by other tests than the conse- 
quences which we think those teachings 
will produce; and then, when we have 
formed our judgments, we must trust 
the truth that we believe and the God 
from whom it comes, and tell it freely 
to the people. He is saved from one of 
the great temptations of the ministry 
who goes out to his work with a clear 
and constant certainty that truth is al- 
ways strong, no matter how weak it 
looks, and falsehood is always weak, no 
matter how strong it looks. — Phillips 
Brooks, Lectures on Preaching^ delivered 
at Yale Divinity School in 1887; pp, 
269-271. 



Liberation Through Ideas. 
Modern science is a new appeal to 
nature. Our inherited religious faiths 
cannot maintain their power — and they 
ought not to survive — if they fail to 
accept fully nature's answer to the lat- 
est appeal of our science — and if they 
do not search diligently for the true 
interpretation of new disclosures of 
life. The teachers of divinity to the 
coming age will need, as an essential ele- 
ment of the instruction in schools of 
theology, a working knowledge of mod- 
ern methods of scientific inquiry. For 
the assurance of faith cannot be main- 
tained from a fortified critical position 
outside the province of the evolutionary^ 
science; it may be won by positive par- 
ticipation in the work of the scientific 
world. Some acquaintance especially 
with biological studies and results 
should be made a required part of any 
thorough education for the modern min- 
istry of the Word of Life. Spiritual 
mastery of the world, we may be sure, 
cannot be won except by discovery and 
use of the actual principles which run 
through nature. We can build our 
highest religious faiths safely, if we may 
build them on the sure foundation of 
nature. We find first that the prin- 
ciple of revelation in nature is one of 
self-revelation, of revelation of itself 
from within. Evolution throughout is 
nature's self- revelation. The life comes 
to the light in the development of the 
egg-cell. This disclasure may be of 
some power beneath or above nature. 



but the revelation of it, whatever its 
name may be, comes from within nature 
and through its life. It is light shining 
from within, growing as the develop- 
ment proceeds. Evolution is a progress- 
ive revelation, and contains always both 
prophecies and fulfillments. Each suc- 
cessive chapter brings out further the 
meaning of preceding chapters, and 
points also to something to be made 
known in coming chapters. Evolution 
is a novel with a plot. It is a story 
which growls more interesting as w^e 
read on. It is a romance of life with 
love hinted at the beginning, grow- 
ing clearer through its varying fortunes 
and many perplexities, and becoming 
sure of itself as the story goes on. 

The Bible, as our trained students of 
it are now teaching us, is a record of a 
divine revelation through a selected line 
of life. The supreme revelation of the • 
Father has not been communicated to 
us from the sky above; it is not as the 
voice of the angel standing in the sun, — 
the life was the light of the world. The 
words of the Master seem to be self- 
luminous, and the Father is known 
through the Christ living among men. 
There is profound truth alike of evolu- 
tion and of its revelation in Goethe's 
saying that the eye itself must itself be 
sunny that would see the sun. — yew^nan 
Smyth. 



A Parable of the Dawn. 

Unto whom, therefore, shall the timid 
religious teachers of the past and the 
present be likened? They are like unto 
the servants of a certain lord, who called 
them unto him at eventide and made 
them shepherds over his fiocks, saying 
unto them, *' Watch diligently by the 
light of moon and stars while the night 
endureth; and, behold, when the day- 
spring shall appear, I will come again 
and reward every man according to his 
faithfulness." And the shepherds of 
that lord kept watch over their fiocks at 
night by the uncertain light of the moon 
and stars, watching and praying for the 
coming of the perfect day. But the 
night was long; and, when at last the 
ampler light of dawn appeared, they 
rejoiced not, but rather lamented and 
were sore afraid because the lesser and 
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accustomed light of moon and stars was 
fading before the glory of the rising 
sun. For their eyes were fixed upon 
the waning light of the moon and the 
stars, and not upon the new light of 
coming day. And they cried aloud, say- 
ing: **The lamps which guided our feet 
are extinguished by the flood of dawn. 
How now shall we guide our flocks or 
find our wayT' And, while they 
lamented, the day dawned and the lord 
came; and they trembled, and were sore 
afraid. So is every one that looketh 
back and not forward, and feareth the 
light of new truth because it supersedes 
the old revelation. — Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, in published sermon, Religions 
Cowards. 

The Pursuit of Happiness. 

The London (England) Telegraph re- 
ports that one Dr. Paul Valentin (Va- 
len-tin) has started a school of happi- 
ness in that metropolis. The scheme 
sounds promising. The particulars of 
it include a course of lectures and the 
publication of a periodical to be called 
The Normal Life, The reputation of 
Dr. Valentin as a promoter of happiness 
has not penetrated as far as this, but 
the special educational task to which he 
seems to have set himself is worth doing, 
and if he is up to his job, there w^ould 
seem to be possibilities of considerable 
success in his enterprise. For one sees 
a great many persons hereabouts — and 
there are still more of them in London — 
who want very much and try very hard 
to be happy, but don't seem to know how 
to go about it. And what makes their 
case the more interesting is that many 
of them are people who seem to have 
the means of happiness in abundant 
measure. 

We are used to feel — to put it crudely 
— that folks who have health and money 
ought to be happy ; and so they should. 
A sufficient income promotes comfort, 
and that contributes to cheerfulness of 
spirit, and to have health, of course, 
means to feel well, and that is a long 
way towards feeling good. But how far 
do we have to look to find persons with 
health to squander and more money than 
they know how to spend making strenu- 
ous efi'orts to attain happiness and 



merely achieving improved health! If 
you have health and money you can 
usually bring pleasure, — but enjoyment 
is another article, and even when you 
have got enjoyment, happiness may still 
elude you. Pleasure palls, and some- 
times demoralizes, enjoyment easily 
yields to weariness; but you don't get 
tired of being happy, and you may be 
ever so tired and be happy still. 

Happiness is a state of satisfaction. 
A man w^as once asked if he had ever 
been happy. He replied that he had, 
but didn't know it at the time. One 
reason why happiness is so elusive may 
be because we human creatures are a 
complication of body, mind, and spirit, 
and require for our complete satisfac- 
tion a particularly nice adjustment of 
blessings and of conduct. If we indulge 
the body too much, the other two por- 
tions become mutinous; and if we over- 
cultivate the mind, the body may break 
down ; and if we bestow all our attention 
on mind and body, the spirit ignored 
takes a sure vengeance on us for our 
neglect. It is so difiScult to measure and 
direct our efforts as to appease all the 
demands of our triplicate natures that 
the simpler way is to regard happiness 
as a by-produce, — give over all direct 
attempts to acquire a constant supply 
of it, — and simply accept how^ever much 
of it may come while we go about our 
business with such intelligence as we 
can. We can usually keep our bodies 
in fair repair if we are not too lazy or 
too self-indulgent; if we have to earn 
our living, our minds and bodies too find 
occupation that is usually wholesome; 
and the discipline of work done, as it 
usually is, for others as well as ourselves 
— helps to satisfy the exactions of the 
spirit. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that people w^ho are fully occupied at 
reasonably congenial tasks are usually 
happier than idler people, and work is 
very commonly prescribed as a pana- 
cea for discontent. But the remedy 
must fit the individual case. Work un- 
dertaken simply to make the w^orker hap- 
pier may not yield that result. An idle 
millionaire may not find relief in stone- 
breaking or even in a business the 
natural object of w^hich is to make more 
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raoney. The business may be mere 
drudgery to him, and he may not care 
for more money. The work must not 
only engage and exercise the mind, but 
in some way must satisfy the spirit. To 
want something and to work for it is a 
very likely basis for happiness. Folks 
who have all the material things that 
they want, can think of nothing that 
seems reasonably attainable that they 
care to w^ork for, are in a way to lead 
dull lives and run short of entertain- 
ment. We are in the habit of inculca- 
ting upon them the high expediency of 
turning to and making it their business 
to work for others. That is a good plan 
if they can accept it, but the acceptance 
of it seems to involve some realization 
of human brotherhood, and that in turn 
seems to involve some acceptance of reli- 
gion, which again in turn can hardly 
flourish without some belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Once a man be- 
lieves vividly that his soul is immortal 
or can achieve immortality, and that his 
immediate future condition is closely 
related to his conduct in this life, he has 
a motive for effort irrespective of 
worldly ambition or the satisfaction of 
his material wants. For his soul's sake, 
if for nothing else, he may struggle, and 
if he struggles the joy of the battle 
at least will hardly fail him. That an 
intelligent civilized man should find a 
permanent measure of practical happi- 
ness without some basis of religion to 
support him does not accord with ex- 
pectation. If the London professor tries 
to conduct a school of happiness with- 
out including a certain kind of religious 
instruction his work will necessarily be 
superficial and fail of the best results. 
He may teach manners; he may teach 
the greedy the folly of overeating, the 
bibulous the folly of overdrinking. He 
may teach husbands to be civil to their 
wives, and vice versa. He may lay stress 
on the importance of keeping expendi- 
tures well within incomes, or the need of 
work for the idle, and of altruism for 
the selfish. All this is important and 
may be helpful. But the spirits of 
thinking people have got to be satisfied 
in some way if they are to be happy. 
Nature gives us cravings: hunger and 
thirst to insure due care for the body; 
mental aspirations to insure activity of 



the mind ; spiritual aspirations to insure 
something else. If the mind rusts we 
grow dull and can't have much fun. 
Neither can we be happy if the crav- 
ings of the spirit find no response. — 
Exchange, 

For the Pacific Unitarian. 

The Inward Word. 

Around me grew fragrant flowers. 

Glowing with colors bright. 
But I was sad and desolate, 

For in my soul was night. 

Though song-birds were singing praises, 

In them I took no part, 
Not yet had I found the fountain 

Of gladness in my heart. 

In a country drear and barren. 

Nothing to charm the sight, 
But I seemed wrapped in radiance 

For in me there was light. 

I had listened in the silence — 

A silence so profound, 
That, after stilling every sense, 

I heard God's voice resound. 

Now, no day is ever dreaded, 

For each one brings to me 
Just the word most needed 

To explain some mystery. 

If it be of joy, I take it 

And let it ring so clear. 
Whoever hears its gladsome notes, 

Sends back an answering cheer. 

But should it prove to be of grief, 

I bury it with care, 
Knowing, from it may spring to life 

A thing of beauty rare. 

Ah! this is why I apprehend 

The deep things of the soul, 
I looked into mine own and found 

The secret of the whole. 

— Lura Brower, 

How He Knew. 

Jacob A. Riis, the well-known journal- 
ist and social reformer, in his book, * * The 
Making of an American, *' gives a most 
interesting account of his life. In the 
closing chapter he says : — 

**I have told the story of the making 
of an American. There remains to tell 
how I found out that he was made and 
finished at last. It was when I went 
back to see my mother once more, and, 
wandering about the country of my 
childhood's memories (Denmark), had 
come to the city of Elsinore. There I 
fell ill of a fever and lay many weeks 
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in the house of a friend upon the shore 
of the beautiful Oresund. One day 
when the fever had left me they rolled 
my bed into a room overlooking the sea. 
The sunlight danced upon the waves, 
and the distant mountains of Sweden 
w^ere blue against the horizon. Ships 
passed under full sail up and down the 
great waterway of the nations. But the 
sunshine and the peaceful day bore no 
message to me. I lay moodily picking 
at the coverlet, sick and discouraged and 
sore — I hardly knew why myself. Until 
all at once there sailed past, close in- 
shore, a ship flying at the top the flag 
of freedom, blown out on the breeze until 
every star in it shone bright and clear. 
That moment I knew. Gone were illness, 
discouragement, and gloom. Forgotten 
weakness and sufl:*ering. the cautions of 
doctor and nurse. I sat up in bed and 
shouted, laughed, and cried by turm^, 
waving my handkerchief to the flag out 
there. They thought I had lost my head, 
but I told them no, thank God ! I had 
found it, and my heart, too, at last. I 
knew then that it was my flag; that my 
children's home was mine, indeed; that 
I also had become an American in truth. 
And I thanked God, and, like unto the 
man sick of the paLsy, arose from my bed 
and went home, healed. '* 



Unitarians sometimes, we think, over- 
step the bounds of discretion in claiming 
as of our own faith men and women of 
renown who would not make the claim 
for themselves, and who in some cases 
would resent it. But in the case of 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
we need have no scriiple. One of the 
marks of independence throughout his 
career has been that while he was im- 
partial in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the university, he never hesitated 
on a fitting occasion to avow himself a 
Unitarian and to state the grounds of 
his faith. This commencement season 
has been notable because so soon after 
his seventieth birthday much notice was 
taken of him and his thirty years in the 
president s chair. We might say, if we 
must boast, that while he is the only 
Unitarian president of a university in 
the world, he is by general consent de- 
scribed as one of the best university 



presidents in this country or in any 
country. It is a sign of the catholicity of 
the university that Bishop Lawrence 
of the Episcopal Church, at the dinner 
of the alumni, took the place made va- 
cant by the death of the late lamented 
Samuel Hoar, who was vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association. — 
Christian Bcgisicr, 

For the Pacific Unitarian. 

Ahura Mazda's Answer. 

(From the Pahlavi.) 
At (lawn I sang beside the altar flame. 
And as it leapt and quivere<l all untame 
1 cried aloud Ahura Mazda's name. 
And lo, the bright 'ning ether made me guess 
The God drew nigh in all his holiness! 
My earth-born body earthward did 1 bend 
And in the dust my dust-born eyes did press, 
While still my fingers flameward did extend. 
" Great God, most glorious of all gods that are," 
I cried, " O Thou that drivest death afar, 
Hadst thou in man's creation any aim? 
And if an aim, O prithee to what end?" 
From out the bright'ning smoke the God-voice 

came: 
" Know then that naught that is is purposeless. 
Man 1 created that he might progress; 
And after seven shabbeoths share that same 
Divine creative joy which 1 possess." 

— John Peahody Harrington. 

[Conducted by Mllllcent Grace Franck, P. O. box 
t')62, Reno, Xev., to whom all communications should 
be addressed.] 

The Dash Stories. 

By Millicent Grace Franck. 
No. III. 

Soon after my mistn^s had my pic- 
ture taken she and my master went away 
in the country to spend the summer. I 
wanted to ^^o witli them, of course, but 
my wishes were not consulted in the 
matter, and it was arran^red that I 
should stay right at home with some 
stranjjers who had rented our house for 
the summer. 

I heard my mi.stress say there were 
two little girls in the family and that 
they had a dog, so I thought that per- 
haps I would not be so lonely after all 
with two children and a dog to play 
with. 

Well, the day came for my mistress 
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to leave and for the new people to ar- 
rive. It was just as my mistress had 
said. There were two dear little ^irls 
and a nice little black dog named Don. 
My mistress gave me a good hug and 
said: **Now, be a good dog, Dash, and 
don't quarrel with Don and I am sure 
you will be very happy this summer 
with so many nice little playmates.'' 

I tried to wag my tail and not cry, 
but when I saw my dear mistress go 
away I just had to cry real hard. The 
larger one of the children, whose name 
was Bunnie, picked me up in her arms 
and said: '* Don't cry, Dashie dear, and 
to-morrow, perhaps, we will take you 
out riding. .Won't that be nice?" 

I noticed that Don looked rather 
jealous when Bunnie took me in her 
arms, but I did not blame him in the 
least, for I remembered how I felt when 
my mistress took Pink up in her lap the 
first time. We soon became quite good 
friends and had fine times running 
around the yard and rolling on the 
lawn. 

The children had two hammocks un- 
der the trees and sometimes Lois and I 
would have a nap in one of them. It 
was lovely to lie in the hammock and 
have some one swing us till we fell 
asleep. There was a boy named Frank 
who came nearly every day to play with 
the children, and he was always ready 
to give us a swing in one of the ham- 
mocks. 

There was a lovely lady, a friend of 
the children's mother, who came very 
fre(iuently to take the children out driv- 
ing, and very often they took me with 
them. It was great sport to sit up on 
the seat and watch the other dogs on the 
street running along by the carriage and 
wishing that they were in my place. I 
tried not to feel proud because I was 
ridins: while they were obliged to walk, 
but it was hard sometimes, especially 
when we passed some of the dogs who 
tried to bite me through the fence when 
I was out in the yard. 

One day we all went to a place called 
Olympia Park to spend the day. We 
had a big basket of lunch and stayed 
out there all day. There is a large 
bathing pond there and Lois and Bun- 
nie took their bathing suits and went 
in the pond. Don and I went in also 



and the cool water felt fine, for it was a 
very hot day. The children did not go 
out in the deepest part, but Don and I 
could both swim, so we went all over the 
pond. Lois kept calling us back, for she 
felt afraid we might drown, but we did 
not pay any attention to her and after 
a while she saw that we were perfectly 
able to take care of ourselves and did 
not worry about us any more. 

We went out quite often after that 
and nearly every day went riding, so 
the summer passed very pleasantly after 
all, but I was glad when it was over and 
my master and mistress were home once 
more. 

I heard my mistress talking to a lady 
a short time ago and she said that she 
and my master were soon going to live 
in another state. 

''Will you take Dash?" asked the 
lady. 

*'0h, yes, indeed," answered my mis- 
tress. **He 's such a dear little fellow 
and is so fond of me. I could not leave 
him behind." 

I felt delighted when I heard this and 
jumped up into my mistress's lap and 
wagged my tail as hard as I could to 
show her how pleased I felt, but I don't 
think she understood, for she only 
patted my head and said: ''There, that 
will do now. Dash; run out and play. 
That's a good doggie." 



ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 

1. Cross-word Enigma: Morning. 

2. Word Diamond : C. HUD., Baric, 
Haricot, Christian, Dictate, Coits, Tae, 
N, 

3. Hidden Cities: Fort Wayne, 
Princeton, Leavenworth, Worcester, 

4. Beheadings: Prelate, relate, elate, 
late, ate, 

5. Hidden Names of Girls: Emma, 
Ida, Ann, Ella, Kate, Sue. 

NEW PUZZLES. 

1. Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of fifteen letters and 
spell the name of an eminent American 
theologian. 

:\ry 11, 2, 13, 5 spell a plant. 

:\ry 14, 2, 5, 4, 13, 10 a foolish person. 

i\ry 15, 6, 12, 10, 2, 11 a deficiency of 
light. ^ ^ 
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My 7, 3, 8, 9 a girl's name. 
My 1, 9, 7, 3 cotton cloth. 

2. Rhymed Beheadings, 
My whole is a person cross. 
Beheaded we shiver and shake. 
Again, and by this loss 

We get what few can escape. 

3. Reversible words. 

Reverse the present time and get some- 
thing gained. 

Reverse something squirrels eat and get 
a measure. 

Reverse a kitchen utensil and get a short 
sleep. 

Reverse to peruse and get to brave. 

Reverse something uncooked and get 
strife. 

4. Hidden Names of Boys. 
Is the jam especially good? 
The love of art hurts some. 

I shall go if red is worn. 
You may have porridge or gems for 
breakfast. 

Well, well, children, the puzzles must 
have been too difficult last month, for 
only a few solutions were sent in. 

The prize for neatness goes to Clara 
Louisa Kuhl, San Francisco, and for 
the nearest correct list to Paul Andrews, 
San Francisco ; so you see the prizes are 
equally divided, one going to a boy and 
the other to a girl. 

The new puzzles this month are quite 
easy, so the puzzle editor expects a great 
many lists of answers. 

Do not forget that there is to be a 
prize for the best vacation letter sent in 
by November 1st. You surely had a 
pleasant vacation this past summer, so 
write all about it to the puzzle editor 
and you may win a handsome book. 

Now children, get out your pencil and 
paper and see how many of these puzzles 
you can solve. 

The puzzle editor has moved, so you 
must send all your answers now to Mil- 
licent G. Franck, Reno, Nevada, Box 562. 



A little girl who had been taught that 
God was love was asked during a recent 
thunderstorm if she felt afraid, when 
she said: **No, mamma; for God loves 
me, and he won't hurt me with the 
thunder. He did n't mean to make it so 
loud, did he, mamma?" 



df^UB from f^e $tef6 

[Contributions for this department are always ac- 
ceptable. We wish to make it a comprehensire 
report of the true condition of our churches and a 
means of friendly intercourse that ought to be 
helpful to all. Kindly see that the communications 
reach us by the 25th of each month.] 

Alameda. — The Alameda church re- 
opened on July 31st. To judge by the 
attendance, the change of hour from 5 
in the afternoon to 11 in the morning 
has been no mistake. Mr. F. T. Moore, 
superintendent of schools in Alameda, 
a young man of ability and winsome- 
ness, is superintendent of the main Sun- 
day-school, which has an excellent corps 
of teachers and an average attendance 
at present of forty or fifty. The kin- 
dergarten has a trained and experienced 
teacher and an average attendance of 
twenty or twenty-five. The Junior 
Church, just organized under the lead- 
ership of Mr. F. Currier Smith, who 
was so successful with the Junior 
Church at the First Church in San 
Francisco last year, begins with an 
average attendance of fifteen and prom- 
ises well. The kindergarten teacher, 
Miss Rusing, the leader of the Junior 
Church, and the leader of singing in the 
Sunday-school, are paid small salaries. 
The Alameda Sunday-school is bound to 
have efiScient service and is willing to 
pay for it when necessary. 

Fresno. — The Unitarian Church of 
Fresno has issued a bulletin outlining 
the work planned for the coming season, 
which promises a period of considerable 
activity. 

A Sunday-school is to be organized 
Sunday, October 2d, at 9:45 a. m., to 
which the children of the city not in 
other churches are invited. 

A movement of general interest to the 
community is the organization of a liter- 
ary and social club. The first meeting 
will be held in the rooms of Dr. Rowell 
Tuesday evening, October 4th. Chester 
H. Rowell will give an informal lecture 
upon ** Dramatic Criticism.^' It is pro- 
posed to take up the study of the drama 
or some other subject, to be selected by 
the club. 

On the evening of September 30th a 
social meeting of the club and its 
friends was held in the rooms of Dr. 
Rowell to welcome the new minister, 
Rev. N. A. Haskell. On September 25th 
Mr. Haskell spoke upon **The Unitarian 
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Church of Fresno — Shall It Be a Church 
of the New EraT^ and in the evening 
upon *^The Mettle of a ]Man/' 

Pomona. — The church opened for reg- 
ular services on September 18th. Mr. 
Fuller preached on **A11 Things to All 
Men.'' The Sunday-school resumed 
work with several new teachers. * * Beacon 
Lights of Christian History'' will be 
studied this year. 

In recognition of the removal of the 
church debt, Mr. Fuller preached, Sep- 
tember 25th, on '*The Debts of a Free 
Church." A reunion of the members 
of the Society was held Saturday even- 
ing, October 1st. Supper was served 
and exercises followed, at which the 
mortgage was burned. 

The meeting of the Peace Congress 
was observed on Sunday, October 2d, 
when Mr. Fuller preached on **The Cos- 
mopolitan — Our Future Citizen." 

San Diego. — With the exception of a 
brief intermission of three Sundays in 
July, services have been held continu- 
ously during the summer. 

Judge M. A. Luce, president of the 
society, took the services for August 7th 
and 14th, giving for the first Sunday 
an address on ** Seneca and Chrysostom: 
a Comparison of Philosophy and Chris- 
tian Religion. ' ' For the second Sunday 
the Judge read one of Dr. Stebbins's 
sermons. ]Mr. Watson returned from his 
mountain outing in time for the service 
August 21st. 

With the Woman's Alliance there has 
been no intermission of work or of meet- 
ings for the season. 

The young people of the Research 
Club are in full activity for a new sea- 
son of interest and helpfulness. The 
first entertainment was given by the 
club Wednesday evening, September 
14th, a most successful and enjoyable 
occasion. 

The meetings of the Channing Club 
will be resumed the first Monday after- 
noon of October. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged for the year's 
work upon the general topic *'The 
Foundation of Civilization." Mr. Wat- 
son will give the opening paper. 

The work of the Sunday-school, which 
has been seriously hindered by the ab- 
sence of teachers during the summer 



months, has resumed normal conditions, 
with a good attendance. Arrangements 
are being made for a special entertain- 
ment for the school, and also for an 
unusually interesting service for 
Thanksgiving. 

San Francisco. — First Church. — Mr. 
Leavitt preached three good sermons 
during September, exchanging with Rev. 
Wm. M. Jones, of Oakland, on the last 
Sunday. Mr. Jones spoke without notes, 
and held his audience closely interested 
in an address on ** Simplicity. " He was 
wholly convincing in giving simplicity 
rank with the cardinal virtues and in 
portraying it as the resultant of the 
highest intellectual and moral attain- 
ments. He drew illustrations from dress, 
literature, and art, finally applying it 
to religion, finding the simplicity of the 
religion of Jesus, love and righteousness, 
the highest type of religion, still despised 
and rejected because of its simplicity, 
but destined some day to be the ortho- 
doxy of the world. 

San Francisco — {Second Church), — 
The month of September has been 
marked by the accession of new members 
and the election of Mrs. L. A. Covel, re- 
cently of San Diego, as Sunday-school 
Superintendent, in the place of Mr. Max- 
well, who has removed from the city. 
Under the direction of the Woman's 
Auxiliary a social was held in the par- 
lors of the church on Friday evening, 
September 30th. These socials have be- 
come regular monthly events and do 
much toward making our members ac- 
quainted both with each other and with 
strangers. For Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 6th, a concert has been planned, in 
which the California Quartet will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. John D. Sibley, soprano; 
Mrs. Charles L. Parent, contralto, and 
Miss Elizabeth Bartlett, reader. 

[For the Pacific IlNiTARiiiN.] 

The Gegenschein. 

O weird and wand'rine Gegenschein, 
A phantom light m ebon skies, 
Beyond the reach of our dim eyes, 
Unfathomable Gegenschein 1 
Thou murk, mysterious Gegenschein, 

Who knows but Love itself there lies 
Beyond the endlessness of skies 
O Gegenschein, weird Gegenschein! 

— John Pedbody Harrington. 
[Note. — "Gegenschein" Is the name given by 
astronomers to a strange dim JIght Wl'fPfHQd' in 
the heavens opposite the suiflpy ^^-'^-^^-^X'^^ 
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Books at Unitarian Headquarters. 

The Unitarian Headquarters wishes to 
call attention to the list of new books of 
a wide range of subjects on the pajxes 
devoted to its advertising. The books to 
be published by the American Unitarian 
Association will be ready by the middle 
of October and are as follows : — 

The Wandering Host, by David Starr 
Jordan, is an allegory. The story illus- 
trates the diversity of paths into which 
differences of opinion in matters of 
religious doctrine lead searchers after 
truth. 

The Touch of Nature, by Augustus 
M. Lord, contains a dozen or more folk 
stories of different nations. Each story 
has an atmosphere of its own, is short 
and full of life, and illustrated in a way 
to add interest to the text. 

John Gilley, by Charles W. Eliot, is 
the brief record of a Maine farmer and 
fisherman, in whose simple, dignified 
though obscure life is found that type of 
character in which lie the best hopes of 
the race. This is the first volume of a 
projected series to be called **True 
American Types. ^* 

A Book of Daily Strength, by V. D. 
Davis, is a compilation of selections from 
well-known Unitarian writers, arranged 
for daily use. A page for each day in 
the year. 

Pillars of the Temple Is the title of 
the latest book by Minot J. Savage. Each 
chapter deals with cardinal points of 
religious belief from the author's Uni- 
tarian point of view. 

The Supremacy of Jesus, by Joseph 
H. Crooker, is a reverent, sympathetic, 
and clear-sighted exposition, — in the 
light of the frankly accepted higher criti- 
cism, — of the essential and permanent 
elements in the life and example of the 
Teacher of Nazareth. 

The Trinity and the Incarnation, 
by Richard A. Armstrong, a prominent 
British writer on liberal religioiLS sub- 
jects, is a small and easily read volume, 
in which the author, with rigid historical 
accuracy, reviews the sources and exam- 
ines the validity of the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. 

Christianity and the Religions of 
THE World, by J. Esther Carpenter, is a 



study of the characteristics of the 
world's chief religions and the unique 
place which Christianity occupies among 
them. 

The Works op William Ellery 
Channing is a reissue of the original set 
prepared under the direction of the au- 
thor himself, and is made of additional 
interest by a biographical and critical 
introduction by John W. Chadwick. 

Tides of the Spirit. These selections 
are from the writings of James ^lar- 
tineau, edited by his pupil, Albert 
Lazenby. It is believed by the publishers 
that this volume, at a very moderate 
price, will be especially welcome at this 
time. 

The list contains also the books of 
other publishers on religious and ethical 
subjects, nature books for old and young, 
and books of philosophy and travel. 

The books for children from six to 
twelve years of age have, many of them, 
been selected with reference to instruc- 
tion as well as amusement. 

The most recently published books of 
fiction have also been listed, beginning 
with ^*The AflPair at the Inn/' This 
story is written by four authors, each 
author being responsible for one charac- 
ter: Miss Virginia Pomeroy, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin; ^Irs. MacGill, of Tunbridge Wells, 
England, by Mary Findlater; IMiss Ce- 
cilia Evesham, Mrs. MacGill's compan- 
ion, by Jane Helen Findlater; Sir Archi- 
bald Maxwell Mackenzie, by Allan ^Ic- 
Aulay. 

The advertising list will be changed 
from time to time as new books come in 
and the holiday season draws near. 

Books not in stock can be procured, 
and all orders by mail will receive 
])rompt attention. 

Patronage is earnestly solicited. 

In an essay on *' Kindness to Ani- 
mals,'' a girl said: *'It is cruel to cut 
off dogs' tails as some wicked men do, 
for what God has joined together no man 
must put asunder." 

The tale of the Divine Pity was never 
yet believed from lips that were not felt 
to be moved by human pity. — George 
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**Upland Pastures," Adeline Knapp; 
Paul Elder & Co. If any one still 
doubts that beautiful books are made 
on the Pacific Coast, he may remove his 
doubts by buying a copy of this late 
publication. By the side of it the best 
output of Elbert Hubbard's East Au- 
rora Ilisrh Art establishment supftrests 
pinchbeck jewelry. It is in pure taste, 
beautifully printed and bound, a delight 
to the eye, and satisfying to true ar- 
tistic feeling. It may seem invidious 
to speak first of the dress, but it is 
unintentional and undeserved. MLss 
Knapp has scored success in many 
fields, but in this delicately sympathetic 
expression of love of nature she is at 
her best. ** Upland Pasture*s'* embraces 
eight harmonious essays on real nature 
and the feelmgs prompted by close com- 
munion with her. They are charmini? 
from a literary standpoint and inci- 
dentally give much botanical informa- 
tion well worth having at so small an 
expenditure of eifort. 

Nature to Miss Knapp is not confined 
to its material manifestation, how^ever 
beautiful. She shows ** loving contem- 
plation of personified Nature." She 
writes: ** Nature will help us if we turn 
to her. We have filled our lives so full 
of complexities and problems that it is 
well for us to have her annual reminder 
that, even without our taking thought 
about it, the real world, that will be here 
w^hen we, with all our busyness, shall 
have passed from sight, has renewed 
itself, and stands bidding us come and 
find peace." A lovely etching from a 
painting by William Keith forms a fit- 
ting frontispiece. 

It is published only in an author \s 
autograph edition, limited to 1,200 
copies, and sells at $3. 

Of course you wull not gather roses 
without thorns. Life consisti^ of pains 
and pleasures everywhere. To do all 
the good you can to your fellow-beings, 
to have a pure conscience, to gain an 
honorable livelihood, to procure for your- 
self by work a little ease, to make these 
around you happy, that is true happi- 
ness; all the rest are but mere acces- 
sories and chimeras! — Louis Agassiz, 



NEW BOOKS 



FOR CHILDREN 

"THE WORLD OF ANIMAL LIFE" 

$1.60— 20c 

"HEART OF LYNN" 

U. S. Cutting $1.00— I ac 

"WHEN PATTY WENT TO COLLEGE" 

Jean Webster - - - - $1.20—150 
"ALGONQUIN INDIAN TALES" 

Egerton R. Young - - - $1.25—100 

FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

"PETER RABBIT" 

Beatrix Potter 40c— 5c 

"TALE OF SQUIRREL NUTKIN" 

Beatrix Potter 40c— 5c 

"LITTLE KETTLEHEAD" - 40c— 5c 

Any and all books can be obtained at — 

UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS 

374 Sutter Street, Room i 



TRACTS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 

Miscellaneous, 2. 

By J. T. Sunderland. 

WORSHIP. 

4th Series. No. 31. 

By Robert Collyer. 

WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 

4th Series. No. 44. 

By W. C. Gannett. 

THE MAIN LINES OF RELIGION AS 

HELD BY UNITARIANS. 

4th Series. No. 46. 

By Brooke Herford. 

UNITARIANISM— IT IS A POSITIVE 

FAITH. 

4th Series. No. 58. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 

CHILDREN. 

4th Series. No. 67. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

By Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE BALTIMORE SERMON. 

By William Ellery Channing. 

BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

By Rev. William C. Gannett. 

4th Series. No. 144. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. 
WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 



The above tracts will be tent free to any one applying to tlit 
UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 374 Sutter St., S. F. 
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NEW BOOKS ""^^"^fi.?"' 

____^^^___^^«_^,_. after the price. 

"THE WANDERING HOST" 

David Starr Jordan 90c 

"JOHN GILLEY" 

Charles W. Eliot 60c 

"THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING" 

Introduction, John W. Chadwick 
Cloth $5, morocco $10 per set. 
"CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELI- 
GIONS OF THE WORLD" 

J. Estlin Carpenter 80c 

"THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNA- 
TION" 

Richard A. Armstrong - - - - 80c 
"A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH" 

V. S. Davis $i.3o 

"THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS" 

Joseph H. Crooker 80c 

"PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE" 

Minot J. Savage 80c 

"TIDES OF THE SPIRIT" 

Selections from writings of James 

Martineau, edited by Albert La- 

zenby $1.00 

"OUT OF NAZARETH" 

Minot J. Savage - - - $1.20— 13c 
"THE UNDERSTANDING HEART" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $i.oo^ioc 
"THE GENTLE READER" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.25 — 12c 
"THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON" 

Edwin D. Mead - - - - $1.30— lac 
"THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUND- 
ERS" 

Edwin D. Mead 50c — 6c 

"LIFE BEYOND DEATH" 

Minot J. Savage .... $1.25 — 12c 
"PASSING AND PERMANENT IN RE- 
LIGION" 

Minot J. Savage - - - - $1.35 — 12c 
"WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING" 

John W. Chadwick - - - $1.75 — 17c 
"THEODORE PARKER" 

John W. Chadwick - - - $1.50 — 13c 
"THE BIBLE. ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH" 

J. T. Sunderland - - - - $1.20 — 13c 
"THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH" 

Edward Caldwell Moore - $1.50 — 12c 
"RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION" 

Joseph H. Crooker - - - $1.00^1 ic 
"THE SIMPLE LIFE" 

Charles Waener .... $i.oo-^ioc 
"THE BETTER WAY" 

Charles Wagner ... - $i.oo^ioc 
"BY THE FIRESIDE" 

Charles Wagner .... $i.oo^ioc 
"THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE" 
Thomas J. Hudson .... $i.ao — loc 
"THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL" 

Thomas J. Hudson ... $1.20— loc 
"MIND, POWER. AND PRIVILEGES" 

Albert J. Olston ... $1.50— 12c 
"THE GEMS OF THE EAST" 

A. H. Savage Landor . - $4.00— i6c 



N4TURE BOOKS 

"THE CLERK OF THE WOODS" 

Bradford Torrey . - - - $1.10— <)c 
"THE STILL HUNTER" 

Theodore S. Van Dyke - $1.75— 19c 
"A WATCHER IN THE WOODS" 

Dallas Lore Sharp - - . 85c — loc 
"THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS" 

Charles G. D. Roberts - $1.60— 15c 

FICTION 

"THE AFFAIR AT THE INN" 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jane Helen 
Findlater» Mary Findlater, Allan 
McAulay $1.00— loc 

"THE DAY OF THE DOG" 

George Barr McCutcheon - $1.00— 8c 

"THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH 
IN RUGEN" 
By author of Elizabeth in Her Ger- 
man Garden $1.20^1 ic 

"REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM" 
Kate Douglas Wiggin - - $1.00— loc 

"ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY" 

Mabel Nelson Thurston - $1.25 — 12c 

"THE FAITH OF MEN" 

Jack London ... - - $i.2o^i3C 

"THE BONDAGE OF BALLINGER" 
Roswell Field $1.00— 8c 

"THE CROSSING" 

Winston Churchill - - - $1.20— 13c 

"THE LAST HOPE" 

Henry Seton Merriman - $1.20— 12c 

"THE SILENT PLACES" 

Stewart Edward White - $1.20— 13c 

"THE BOOK OF MONTHS" 

E. F. Benson ..... $2.50— 19c 

"SANCTUARY" 

Edith Wharton .... $1.20— iic 

HOUR-GLASS SERIES 

"THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS 
PHILURA" 

Florence M. Kingsley ... 40c — ^4C 
"THE COURTSHIP OF SWEET ANN 
PAGE" 

Ellen Talbot 40c — ac 

"THE TROUBLE WOMAN" 

Clara Morris 40c — 4c 

"THE SANDALS" 

Z. Grenell - - 40c — 4c 

STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

"TRAPPER JIM" 

Edward Sandys .... $1.50-^1 ic 
"TWO LITTLE SAVAGES" 

Ernest Thomoson Seton . $1.75 — 19c 
"RUNNING THE RIVER" 

George Cary Eggleston - $1.20— 12c 
"TWO WILDERNESS VOYAGERS" 

Franklin Calkins ... - $1.20— 12c 

FOR CHILDREN 

"FOLLOWING THE DEER" (Illus- 
trated) 

M. J. Long $1.25 — IOC 

"MY DAYS IN THE NORTHLAND" 
(Illustrated) 

E. B. Young $1.25 — i2C 

"AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY" 
W. T. Homaday $3.50 
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GEO. H. BUCKINGHAM 
HEAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 
STOCK AND BOND BROKER 
423 HAYWARDS BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

•IMHII O^ rrOOK AND ■ONO IXOHANOI 



Unitarian Literature 

stmt FREE by ikt 

CHANNING AUXILIARY 

01 the First Unitarian Church, Cor. Geary and Franklin 
Streets, San Francisco 

Aifdress CHANNtNG AUXtUARY. 



A New School of Liberal 
Theology 

AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



Students prepared for the work 
of the Twentieth Century 
Ministry, in connection with 
the opportunities offered by 
the University of California 



For prospectus address the Dean 

Rev. EARL MORSE WILBUR 

1413 Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 



Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 

Paper 
Warehouse 

401 AND 403 Sansome Street 

San Fkancisco. 



Dtaltrsin Printing and Wrapping Papers tf all Hnds 



GEO. HANSEN 

Landscape Architect 

. . Designer of. . 

Public and Private Gardens 



Advisory Architect to Park Commissions, 
Municipalities and Cemetery Associations 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 



W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 



STOVES 
METALS 
IRON PIPE 
MANTELS 

GRATES 

AND TILING 

MANUFACTURSRS OF 

STAMPED . CORRUGATED . IRON 



309 TO 317 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cai^ 
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OuOof'totvn foUcM should send for our Gonorai Catalogum (128 
pagoM). Get our Holiday Book Bulletin and other free Christ* 
mas literature. These will help you to make selections and 
to save money. 




CAUrORNU-9 OUIOCST- 

AMCRICA'S ORANOCST STQflft 

San Francisco 




(Linen-Mesh) 



Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily and chill easily, 
cannot bear drafts, and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or rheumatism. 
As a rule they wear woolen underwear; the heavier the garment the weaker the 
skin. The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment 
for the skin. It gives tone and vigor to it. Under it the skin becomes strong 
and active, capable of protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 

A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Houses Everywhere Sell It 

For catalogues and samples of the materials, address 

The Ddmcl Lincn-Mcsh Co^ 



Or 

SAN FRANCISCO 
1 1 1 Montgomery St. 



491 Broadway, New York 



WASHINOTON, D. C. 
728 18th St., N. W. 



MONTREAL, CAN. 
2202 St. Catherine St. 



LONDON, BNO. 
10 Bread St., e. C. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONPeRBNCe OP UNITARIAN 
AND OTHBR CHRISTIAN CHURCHB5. 

BOABD or I>iBKOTOBs— William P. Oldb, Presi- 
dent, Portlmnd, Or.; William H. Payson, 
Yiee-Prerident, Berkeley, CaL : Bsy. Chris- 
TOPHiB Busss, Seeretiu^, AlEuneda, CaL; 
Jabish Clbmxnt, Treasurer, San Fran- 
ciseo; Hon. Horaob Davis, Bsy. Bradpobd 
Lbayttt, San Francisco: Biv. W. D. Si- 
MONDS, Seattle; Bkv. B. A. Gooi»iDO% 
Santa Barbara; Stoddabd Jibs, Lob An- 
geles. 

Bbv. Eabl M. Wilbub, Dean Theologieal School, 
Oakland, CaL 

Umitabiam Hbaoquabtbbs— 874 Satter Street, 
San Frandseo. 

Bbv. Qbobob W. Stonb, Field SeereCary, A. 
IT. A., 374 Satter Street, San Francisco. 

Bbv. Wm. Q. Euot, Jb», Sapt for Oregon and 
Washington, 681 Schuyler Street, Port-, 
land, Or^on. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Alambda Bev. Christopher Buess. 

Bebejblbt Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. 

Fbbsno Ber. N. A. HaskeU. 

Los ANOELBS..BeT. Wesley Haskell 

Oakland Bey. William M. Jones. 

Pomona Bev. George W. Fuller. 

Bbdlands Bev. Maxwell Savage. 

San Dibgo Bev. £. B. Watson. 

San Fbangisoo — First Church — 
Bev. Bradford Leavitt 
Second Church — Bev. C. Calvert Smoot. 

San Josb Bev. Anthony Mills. 

Santa Ana. Bev. Frauds Watiy. 

Santa BABBABA.Bev. Benj. A. Goodridge. 

Santa Cbub Bev. Fred W. Atkinson. 

Santa Bosi 

OBEGON. 

HoodBivbb Bev. Wm. G. EHot, Jr. 

POBTLAND Bev. G. C. Cressey, DJ>. 

Bev. Thos. L. Eliot, DJ). 
Pastor Emeritus. 
Salbm Bev. Frank A. Powell. 

WASHINGTON. 

Evbbbtt Bev. W. D. Simonds. 

Sbattlb Bev. W. D. Simonds. 

Spokanb Bev. J. A. Cruxan. 

Port Anobles.. Bev. J. A. Baldridge. 

MONTANA. 

Helena Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin. 

Great Falls.. .Rev. Jos. P. MacCarthy. 
BUTTB. Bev. Lewis J. Duncan. 

IDAHO. 

BOISB 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake CiTT. Bev. W. H. Fish, Jr. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC CONPBRBNCB. 

President — William H. Payson. 
Vice-President — John W. Stetson. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Bev. Christopher Buess. 

SOUTH PACIFIC CONFCRBNCe. 

President — Mr. John Wasson. 
Vice-President — Mr. A. G. Simonds. 
Secretary — Bev. Maxwbix Sayagb. 
Treasurer — Miss Maroabbt M. Fbttb. 



NORTH PACIFIC C0NFBRBNC6. 

President — William F. Woodward. 
Vice-President — Hon. £. L. Smith. 
Becording Secretary — ^Balph W. WiLBtm. 
Corresponding Secretary— Bev. W. G. Euot, Jr. 



NATIONAL CONPBRBNCB OP UNITARIAN AND 
OTHBR CHRISTUN CHURCHBS. 

President — ^Hon. Cabboll D. Wright, LL. D. 

Vice-Presidents — Thomas J. Mobbis, Gbobqb 
£. Adams, Gbobob C. PsBKiNSy J. Habsbn 
Bhoadbs, Fbancis C. Lowxll, Bookwood 

HOAB. 

Secretary— Bev. Walter F. Gbbbnmam. 
Treasurer — Mr. B. C. Humphbbts. 



AMBRICAN UNTTARUN ASSOCIATION. 

President — ^Bev. Samxtbl A. Eliot, D. D. 

Vice-Presidents — Joseph W. Stmonds, LL. D., 
Bookwood Hoab, John Harsbn Bhoadbs, 
Thomas J. Morris, Gborgb £. Adams, 
Horaob Dayis, LL. D. 

Secretary — ^Bev. Charles E. St. John. 

Treasurer — ^Francis H. Linooln. 



THB UNITARIAN 5UNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIBTY. 

President— Bev. E. A. Hobton. 
Vice-Presidents— C. A. Mubdook, Bev. A. 'iA 

LOBD. 

Clei^— Miss Louisa P. Pabbxb. 
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UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES 

♦ ♦ 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Unanimously adopted at the Saratoga Conference in 1894 

THE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, ^^ ^^ purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the £ict that its constituency is congrega- 
tional in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims. 

OUR DECLARATION 

(At espresMd in the Br-L«wt of tlM Amerieaii Uaitaritn AMOOlttion) 

** The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to difiiise 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity; and all 
Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and cooperate with it for 
that purpose.'' 

OUR CREEDLESS FAITH 

The Fatherhood of God 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward forever. 

♦ ♦ 

CHURCH COVENANT 

F«nraliittd by Rcrr. ClutrlM G. Amct, D. D., and mdoptod by aoit UoltailAa Cbwdici •• 
the sole btiit of Bwnberibip. 

In the love oi the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 



THE PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED TO RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND HIGHER LIFE 





CERTAIN stotit sincerity— 
that IS the way of life alike 
for the individual and the 
group, tirban^ state, or nationaL 
There is much inevitable con- 
futloni there are voices that misleadi there 
are paths that promise flowery p le asan tn cas i 
and hegtiile to jungle or morass« But, given 
a steadfast wish and will to know the better 
way, though it be hard, and walk in it, though 
it be long, then in despite of our mistakes and 
failures we shall be worthy to be counted on 
the side of those who are not the enemies and 
hinderers, but the friends and helpers of man- 
kind* And there is no other great divide 
which is so great as that which parts asunder 
those who must be assigned, however roughly, 
to one or the other of these mighty and oppos- 
ing hosts* 

JOHN WHITE CHADVICK. 

[The Ust Mntcncc of his last pubttshcd scnnon, 
''ThsGfMtDtvfie.''] 
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(BMfortaf 

Another blank page in the volume of 
time opens to each one of us. With 
every thought or act we debit or credit 
our general account. Everything we do 
that is creditable is credited. Every 
discreditable act is charged against us. 
Mistakes are also entered on the debit 
side, but with such discount as the 
special instance warrants. This ac- 
count is to be kept open as long as we 
have opportunity of increasing our 
balance. The possibility of increase 
carries with it the possibility of de- 
crease. When the account is closed the 
balance is represented by that myste- 
rious something we call bebig, and it 
is a fair inference that it is transferred 
to a new account to be opened in an- 
other ledger ; for if we are entitled to a 
credit, by all rules of business we have 
a right to enjoy it; and if our account 
is on the debit side, we are entitled to 
the privilege of paying it. No honor- 
able man will set up the statute of limi- 
tations against a just debt, and a credit 
is not subject to the statute. 

In planning the business of the com- 
ing year it is well to look back over the 
last year's entries and to subject them 
to a searching analysis that shall deter- 
mine whether the investments they rep- 
resent have really paid. If we find they 
have not, we will not worry over them, 
unfitting ourselves for better work in 
the future, but we will be admonished 
by them and warned against repetition. 
We will enter upon the year with a 
fixed determination to add to our ac- 
count, wiping out as we may be able 
the mistakes and losses of the past, and 
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reducing our general indebtedness; for. 
it may be presumed that few if any of 
those who read these lines have any bal- 
ance to their credit. If any there be, 
let them be modest about it and thank- 
ful, continuing in well-doing as encour- 
aging examples to their weaker brothers, 
and not driving them into greater de-^ 
linquence by smirk complacency or re- 
pulsive conceit. 

Having made the determination to use 
every effort for success, we will act 
in each special instance in accordance 
with our best judgment, leaving results 
to the Power that controls them and 
accepting consequences with calmness 
and self-Control. We will act with 
courage, knowing that it attracts suc- 
cess while timidity repels it, but we will 
avoid rash ventures or alluring specula- 
tions, bearing in mind past experiences 
and frequent observation. Above all, 
we will be square and fair, fully ad- 
vised that nothing tainted with low 
motives or unclean methods can go to 
the credit side. 

And how little it concerns us when 
the account shall be transferred! We 
need know nothing of the bookkeeping 
or the conditions imposed. It will all be 
under the same management, and jus- 
tice and honor and love are the same 
everywhere. Day by day to do our best, 
— that is all the business of life demands. 



In the death of John White Chad- 
wick, which occurred on December 11th, 
the Unitarian Church loses one of its 
stanchest supporters and brightest or- 
naments. A preacher of rare power, a 
poet of no mean gifts, a graceful and 
forcible wTiter, a bold yet reverent 
thinker, an able and lovable man, — his 
passing from the large place he has so 
well filled will be deeply felt. 

Rev. John White Chadwick, son of 
John White Chadwick and Jane (Stan- 



ley) Chadwick, was born at Marblehead, 
Mass., October 19, 1840. Leaving school 
at the age of thirteen, he was employed 
for some months in a dry-goods store, 
and afterward engaged in shoemaking 
until 1857, when he went to the Bridge- 
water Normal School, from which he 
was graduated in 1859. Shortly after 
he went to the Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter, N. H. ; next studied for a year 
with a private tutor, and then entered 
the Cambridge Divinity School, gradu- 
ating July 19, 1864. He was ordained 
and installed minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 21, 1864, and continued the charge 
till his death. He received from Har- 
vard University the honorary degree of 
A. M. in 1888, and was admitted to the 
Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Fraternity in 1886, when he was the 
poet of the annual meeting. The books 
which he has published are: A biog- 
raphy of his predecessor, Rev. N. A. 
Staples; **A Book of Poems," which 
has passed through ten editions; **In 
Nazareth Town," which is also a book 
of verse; **The Bible of To-day"; 
** Faith of Reason"; **The Man Jesus"; 
** George William Curtis" (in Harper's 
Black and White series); '*01d and 
New Unitarian Belief"; ** Power and 
Use" (a volume of select sermons): 
and **A Life for Liberty: a Biography 
of Sallie Holley, With Her Anti-Slavery 
and Other Letters"; ** Theodore Par- 
ker: Preacher and Reformer"; and 
lastly a fine estimate of William Ellery 
Channing. He has also published serial 
sermons, eight ea<;h year for the last 
twenty-nine years, and small editions of 
these have been bound in twelve vol- 
umes, each volume containing two series. 
The last published sermon, November, 
1900, was the second issue of the thir- 
tieth series, and was entitled **The 
Great Divide." 
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And now the strong ;nan and leader 
has passed over the ** Great Divide/' 
On this side we shall see him no more. 
His voice will no longer cheer and in- 
spire, his pointed word will cease to 
flow from the perennial spring nour- 
ished by his great mind and heart, but 
Chadwick, poet, preacher, prophet, will 
long live in the memory of those who 
loved him, and his influence will con- 
tinue to strengthen and bless. 



Among the many professors at the 
University of California, none is more 
generally respected by his colleagues or 
deeply revered by his students than 
Professor George H. Howison, who has 
for some twenty years been at the head 
of its department of philosophy; and 
whenever he makes public utterance 
upon any serious theme what he says is 
sure to receive serious attention from 
thoughtful people, and to carry the 
weight of one who is accustomed to 
speak as one having authority in the 
subjects with which he deals. On a 
recent Sunday Professor Howison spoke 
by invitation to a large Sunday-school 
class at the Congregational church at 
Berkeley on the great theme of personal 
immortality, and the newspapers the 
next day gave extensive reports of his 
address. The address was evidently a 
striking one, marked by a very free 
treatment of some teachings commonly 
accepted by a large section of the reli- 
j?ious world, but also expressing a firm 
faith in the immortality of the soul. 
But nothing else in the address can have 
astonished the Unitarians who read the 
report of it the next morning so much 
as the following paragraph : * * One whole 
group of Christians — the so-called lib- 
eral group — has ceased to believe it. 
They do not object, I understand, to 
any member of their body cherishing 



the belief, but it is not of their formal 
tenets of faith.'* 

Whether the words thus attributed 
to him were actually used by Professor 
Howison, or how far they represent in 
substance his own opinion, it is apart 
from our present purpose to discuss. It 
is enough that the great majority of 
those that read the report and took an 
intelligent interest in it will henceforth 
feel that they have very high authority 
for asserting that the '* whole group" 
(note the universal affirmative) of lib- 
eral Christians has ceased to believe in 
the immortality of the soul. We do not 
remember when we have read anything 
that more seriously mistook the attitude 
of the Unitarian Church toward any 
great faith. And although we shall, un- 
fortunately, be quite unable to undo the 
impression thus created in many minds 
only too ready to believe anything 
prejudicial to the faith we hold, we 
must at least speak for those whom we 
can reach. 

What! have Hale and CoUyer and 
Ames, Savage and Slicer and Crothers 
and Brown, St. John and the Eliots and 
Stone and Leavitt, to mention only a 
dozen of those who in the pulpit and in 
official positions represent Unitarianism 
in America, if any one can be said to 
represent it, — have they ceased to be- 
lieve in a future life? The question 
needs no answer. Or have the great 
body of the rank and file of the men 
and women that worship in our churches 
ceased to hold this faith? When Clarke 
summarized the five points known as 
''Our Faith,*' or Sunderland and 
Wendte wrote their statements of 
'*What Do Unitarians Believe?'' or 
when a dozen others have set forth our 
faith in tracts circulated broadcast, did 
they leave this belief out, or did they 
equivocate about it? Let him who will 
read and see for himself; for it has 
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never been questioned that these state- 
ments are a closer approximation to 
what is the common faith of Unitarians 
than even the Apostles' Creed is to the 
actual belief of at least the more 
thoughtful half of orthodox Christen- 
dom. 

It is well known, as Professor Howi- 
son intimated in his address, that there 
are individuals — how many it would be 
quite impossible to estimate — even in 
the more conservative churches, who 
have become agnostics upon this sub- 
ject; and the fact has been the subject 
of serious discussions within recent 
years, though not from the housetops. 
It would not be strange if there were 
individual Unitarians of whom the same 
might be said, and if some of them 
frankly avowed their state of mind. 
But the ** whole group*'! God forbid! 

On the contrary, it is our conviction 
that there is no church in which this 
faith, though not dogmatized about in 
its details, is held in purer form or on 
higher grounds; none in which Easter, 
as a commemoration of this faith, is 
more sincerely observed; and we do not 
know what Christians look forward to 
death with less of fear and with calmer 
trust than do many of those of our own 
household of faith. 



The grounds upon which men hold 
their faith in a future life are various. 
Throughout the vast majority of Chris- 
tendom to-day, as in the past, we sup- 
pose that almost all would be staked on 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. (It is 
meaningless, of course, to contend for a 
''spiritual resurrection/' as though the 
spirit died and then came to life again. 
Immortality means continuous life, if it 
means anything.) A lamentably large 
number would be ready to exclaim with 
St. Paul, **If Christ be not risen, then 
is our faith vain." We believe that one 



of the chief reasons for such skepticism 
as exists on this matter is the fact that 
so vital a doctrine has been so exclus- 
ively rested upon evidence that many 
have come to regard as dubious, to say 
the best of it. Unitarians have, the 
larger number of them, long ceased to 
base their faith on the resurrection of 
Jesus, or even to believe in it as a fact. 
They hold that immortality is a natural 
prerogative of the human soul, and that 
it is an inevitable corollary from be- 
lief in the existence of God, who will not 
suffer his children to perish, and whose 
work must be reasonable in its outcome 
as in its process. Any doctrine of con- 
ditional immortality now so popular in 
some orthodox quarters as a welcome 
relief from the fires of hell — any doc- 
trine that immortality is the gift of God 
to chosen souls, and that others will pass 
out of existence — has as little attraction 
for them as has rank materialism, and 
they would probably reject it to a man. 



If it had been said that Unitarians 
have ceased to require profession of 
belief in immortality as a condition of 
church membership, the statement could 
not be questioned. But it would be as 
unwarranted to conclude from this fact 
that they have ceased to believe in im- 
mortality as to conclude that they had 
become atheists because they do not de- 
mand profession of belief in God. 

Those not familiar with the customs 
of Unitarian churches often do not un- 
derstand, and it is to be feared that 
those of our own number do not always 
clearly understand, what is the real 
basis of membership in our body. With 
most other churches it is, at least nom- 
inally, a basis of intellectual agreement, 
expressed by the acceptance of a creed. 
With us it is an agreement in purpose 
commonly expressed in some simple and 
undogmatic covenant. We do not ask 
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a candidate whether he believes as we 
do, and refuse to give him Christian fel- 
lowship of heart and hand if he does not 
or does not know. We rather ask him 
whether he sincerely wishes to live a 
Christian life. And if an occasional 
agnostic or even more confident disbe- 
liever asks to join our fellowship in pur- 
suit of this purpose as he understands 
it, we remember the apostolic injunc- 
tion, **Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye.'* We do not fear le^t he 
weaken our faith, and we trust that we 
perchance may strengthen his. Who 
are we that we should insist that all 
men must believe like us, or else be con- 
signed to outer darkness^ 

But it must also be remembered that 
the door of our church opens both ways ; 
and that he that believes too much is no 
less welcome than he that believes too 
little. The Trinitarian may join our 
church without surrendering a single ar- 
ticle of his creed or being called to ac- 
count for holding it. In short, we hold 
that the sympathies of the heart, and 
the aspirations of the soul, are more 
fundamental than the opinions of the 
head, and that important as belief is, yet 
religion is not a kind of belief so much 
as it is a kind of life. It took the Uni- 
tarian Church more than a generation 
of struggle to arrive at this truly broad- 
church position — and many were they 
that prophesied disastrous results from 
it. But the constructive work of this 
church has largely resulted from it, 
and there are few now who would 
retrace the steps taken in achiev- 
ing it. 



The efifect of a clear religious utter- 
ance from a well-known man who had 
maintained a pretty successful guard 
over his inmost thoughts is especially 
interesting in what it reveals. Lyman 
Abbott has been a conspicuous figure for 



a long time, marching somewhat in ad- 
vance of Company B, but apparently 
reluctant to join Company A. A de- 
tached position has its disadvantages, 
and he seems to have made up his mind 
to move forw^ard and keep step with the 
front rank. It seems almost incredible 
that for what he said he expected to be 
branded a heretic, and that the editor of 
the Associated Press dispatches pro- 
claimed that the key-note of a new reli- 
gion was sounded when this venerable 
liberal expressed his conviction that reli- 
gion was based on science and the out- 
reaching of the human heart rather than 
on the Bible. Why should it be so 
startling when a man of deep religious 
feeling and good mind should say, **I 
believe in a God who is in and through 
and of everything"? The language is 
simply a paraphrase of the Apostle 
Paul. To be sure, he makes a modern 
application, and causes the dry bones of 
fossilized theology to rattle when he 
says he does not believe in an * ' absentee 
God,'' whom we have to reach through 
a Bible or a priest or some other outside 
aid, but in a God who is closer to us than 
hands or feet, and who is always work- 
ing, always creating. He finds in 
science, in literature, and in history 
testimony to the one eternal energy that 
was working before Christ's time even 
as it is now. * ' God stands near us ; God 
makes for good. ' ' 

This is all admirable and sound, but 
is only new when taken in connection 
with the man who utters it. It has been 
the burden of the best preaching in our 
Unitarian churches for years, and, 
though not publicly proclaimed by them, 
has been accepted as true by the more 
advanced Congregationalists. 

Now that a leader has spoken in an 
unequivocal manner, we find that other 
clergj^men say that these views are en- 
tertained by a large number, and it is 
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evident that the scent of heresy-hunters 
is not so keen as it was. 

There are some amusing survivals of 
the stanch old zealots. A Pittsburg 
Presbyterian is reported to have said, 
** Abbott is an infidel; he does not be- 
lieve in Christianity," — while a Wash- 
ington preacher says, * * If I were to form 
a composite picture of the devil as an 
angel of light and darkness, I could eas- 
ily imagine Lyman Abbott and Bishop 
Potter in the composite." 

The lines are being drawn. Names 
count for little. One party stands for 
a broad interpretation of religious truth 
in the light of reason, and with a sin- 
cere purpose to be led by its spirit ; the 
other is narrowly ecclesiastical, timid, 
irrational, and bound by the letter. The 
one faces forward, believes in progress, 
and presses on without fear, knowing 
that all truth is God's truth and cannot 
lead away from him; the other faces 
backward, feeling obliged to hold on to 
the most monstrous conceptions of the 
character of God and the nature of man, 
lest in letting them go religion will lose 
its hold on man. 

But the day is surely dawning. There 
are rays of light shooting up from every 
direction. The Union Theological Sem- 
inary has lately decided to abolish the 
requirements that candidates for the 
faculty and board of directors declare 
their belief in the Westminster Confes- 
sion ; and within the past few weeks the 
Presbytery of Nassau, Long Island, 
unanimously accepted a unanimous re- 
port of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the case of Rev. Dr. Samuel T. 
Carter. Dr. Carter addressed a letter 
to the Presbytery stating his inability to 
accept certain fundamental doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession, such as the 
**fall of man" and the *' blood atone- 
ment," and asking his ecclesiastical col- 
leagues to determine whether he ought 



to remain within the Presbyterian 
Church or go out. The committee moved 
to ** request our brother to continue his 
honored connection with the Presby- 
terian communion," and this unani- 
mously carried. 

There is nothing finer and more illu- 
minating in recent religious literature 
than the words of this brave and honest 
Presbyterian. He writes: — 

"I had all these years borne the heavy burden 
of this creed and its system. It grew heavier 
every year. 1 felt that 1 must in the most 
open and earnest way declare my rejection of 
it. 1 gave up my pastoral work that I might 
not involve my congregation in the responsi- 
bility of this declaration, and planned this 
work of rejection to be the dosing work of 
my life. 

"I have been filled with amazement at the 
condemnation that has come upon me from 
certain quarters for sending my letter to the 
Presbytery. This condemnation appears to me 
like moral obliquity. Is it not a chief duty 
of every man, and especially of every minister, 
to be entirely frank and candid in his teach- 
ings; and if he has serious doubts or if he 
diverges from the system taught in the church, 
is it not an imperative duty to consult his 
brethren and put himself in their hands as 1 
have done! 

"I challenge absolutely the complaint that 
has been made against me. I am ready to take 
the suffrages of all true men upon that point, 
and especially of honorable laymen. I seem 
to myself to have done a service to my church. 
I have gone into the darkest room of the Pres- 
byterian domicile, and into the darkest closet 
of that room, and the darkest comer of the 
closet, and opened the secret drawer, and 
thrown off the wrappings, and brought out 
into God's beautiful sunlight the system that 
is adopted — and not believed — and said: 'See 
your system!' The conservatives at such a time 
have a sort of fit, and cry tremblingly: *Hush! 
Hush ! Take it back and go away ! Do go away 
yourself!* 

"I am wilUng to receive all the severe judg- 
ment and ostracism that may come from many 
quarters and to stand out again in the open 
sunshine, and, holding this thing up, say: *In 
God's and in Christ's name, it is not true!' 
. . . There is no such world as the world of 
the Confession. There is no such eternity as 
the eternity of the Confession. It is all rashj 
exaggerated, and bitterly untrue. 

"There is something deeply pathetic in the 
sad, patient look of the common people, the 
plain people, who fear that these dreadful 
things may be true because their leaders have 
never said that they were false. If no one else 
is ready to say it, I say it. The hard, cold, 
severe God of the Confession, with the love 
left out, is not our God. 

"There is no such God as the God of the 
Westminster Confession. This world, so full 
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of flowers and sunshine and the laughter of 
•children, is not a cursed, lost world, and the 
'endless torment' of the Confession is not God's, 
nor Christ's, nor the Bible's idea of a future 
punishment." 



The Editor would like to interest his 
readers in a special case. A few months 
ago Mr. George W. Dunn, a man of con- 
siderable scientific attainment, a natural- 
ist who had made a number of valuable 
collections, but had failed to collect and 
retain certain mineral specimens duly 
stamped by the Government sufficient in 
quantity to provide for old age, fell ill, 
and in lack of other provision for such 
cases was sent to the City and County 
Almshouse. He is a man of good habits 
and high character, and has passed his 
ninetieth year. It seemed very hard that 
his life should end in such a place, and 
inquiry disclosed the fact that he had 
an entomological collection of ten thou- 
sand or more specimens which would be 
acceptable to the Park Museum. It was 
also found that for about three hundred 
dollars he could be admitted into a home 
for old gentlemen in Southern Califor- 
nia and cared for for the rest of his days. 
It seemed a fine opportunity to do two 
good things with one small fund — buy- 
ing his collection and adding it to a 
public museum, and using the money to 
provide for the comfort a man of refine- 
ment ought to enjoy after a struggle of 
ninety years. An appeal was made to 
a few gentlemen who were considered 
able and probably willing to contribute, 
and a number replied so promptly and 
generously that there seemed no doubt 
of raising the fund, and the day before 
Christmas Mr. Dunn was rescued from 
his humiliating position and placed tem- 
porarily in the King's Daughters' Home. 
But returns suddenly ceased, and a sec- 
ond issue of appeals brought few re- 
plies, so that the opportunity remains 
for any who would like to join in this 
purpose to do so. It will be accom- 



plished; the blighted bud w^ill surely 
blossom, and those who wish to warm 
it into life must move quickly. 

It gives one confidence in human na- 
ture to find how readily the sympathetic 
respond to such an appeal. To have a 
hard-headed business man send at once 
a good-sized check, accompanied with 
a note thanking the Editor for allowing 
him the opportunity to help in doing 
good, atones for many disappointments 
and surprises. That so much unselfish 
desire to help persists in spite of fre- 
quent betrayals and constant impor- 
tunity is proof of the essential soundness 
of the human heart. 

The Los Angeles daily newspapers are 
printing reports of meetings held in that 
city to promote in various ways what 
one paper describes as a ** wholesale re- 
vival." The public is given an illustra- 
tion of the modern methods for con- 
ducting revivals. These methods seem 
to be mechanical, cold, calculating, and 
depressing to those who regard religion 
as a personal matter, spiritual in char- 
acter, and free from every suspicion of 
selfishness or self-glorification. These 
preliminary gatherings, as described in 
the newspapers, show a marked change 
in former customs. 

The series of meetings opened with a 
banquet, the object of which was openly 
announced to be money-raising. It was 
an ordinary banquet, with the usual ac- 
companiments of the toastmaster, who 
by the way was a prominent minister. 
The account says: **The decorations 
were in red and green, and the dinner, 
which was exquisitely prepared, was 
served by young lady members who vol- 
unteered for the duty." There were 
after-dinner speeches, abounding in wit 
and sentiment. Before the evening 
closed a glimpse of the real object in 
view was afforded. The speaker selected 
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to present the real object of the banquet 
followed the * * stars ' ' of the evening. He 
unfolded to the guests the plans already- 
formed and asked for the money needed 
to execute them, which in this case 
seemed to be the sum of six thousand 
dollars. At this point all masks were 
removed, and thenceforth the usual vo- 
cabulary of church finance came into 
general use. The talk was about guar- 
antee funds, pledge cards, deficits, shares 
sold to church members, and many 
similar phrases familiar to those who 
have struggled with church debts and 
church-building enterprises. The re- 
sult was announced to be $1,250 sub- 
scribed. 

These methods seem to be regarded 
as permissible, and even necessary, to 
persuade Omnipotence to send a blessing 
to his strictly evangelical children, to 
the end that sinners and heretics may be 
convinced that the reason with which 
Omnipotence has endowed them is a de- 
lusion and the righteousness which that 
reason inspires in their lives is simply 
** filthy rags." 

The preparations for this *Svholesale 
revival" surpass in extent and detail 
those usually made by the great political 
parties in a Presidential campaign. The 
city is divided into eight districts; the 
whole campaign is under the leadership 
of one man; thirteen evangelists are 
to be employed. Evangelistic singers 
(whatever that may mean) and immense 
choirs are also provided for. There is 
one other announcement which further 
indicates the mechanical character of the 
whole enterprise. We commend this 
feature to our ministerial friends in the 
liberal faith. This is the language used : 
'*Our splendid corps of local ministers 
will stand aloof, except as their services 
are commanded by the leader, when they 
will take such part as requested." Com- 
mancled is the word. 



One of the speakers, in his exuberant 
joy over the prospect, in an unguarded 
moment, gives the public another glimpse 
into the more or less hidden motives for 
this campaign. Speaking of the expect- 
ed results, he laid the principal stress 
upon two things : First, an alleged bene- 
fit to the churches; second, (I give his 
language,) ''The Y. M. C. A. will get 
its building, the colleges will get their 
endowments, and Ascot Park will be a 
thing of the past. ' ' 

We have heard much about the ma- 
chine in politics and now we have a de- 
scription of the machine in religion. 

These things ought to reconcile liberals 
to the faith that religion is not dependent 
upon such measures as these. To our 
old-fashioned way of regarding religion 
this adoption of the practices of the 
business world to accomplish spiritual 
results seems a degradation of religion, 
and in the end we believe it will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the church. **The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the spirit." 
Religion that is born in a crowd lives 
only in the crowd ; it dies in solitude. 



The month of December brought with 
it few changes in the conditions that 
have before prevailed throughout this 
department. We have the pleasure of 
welcoming two ministers among us 
from the Universalist denomination, — 
Rev. 0. J. Nelson, who has been installed 
as the minister of the new church at 
Hood River, Oregon, and Rev. P. P. 
Eddy, recently from Halifax, N. S., who 
succeeds Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., at 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Fish, after a suc- 
cessful ministry in this department, re- 
turns to his old home in New England, 
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carrying with him the best wishes of 
those among whom he has lived and 
worked. 

The National Committee of Fellow- 
ship has admitted to the Unitarian min- 
istry Kev. Thomas C. Wiswell, of 
Seattle, Washington. Mr. Wiswell has 
been the minister of the University 
Congregational (Trinitarian) Church at 
Seattle for several years. He is a young 
man of fine abilities and marked devo-. 
tion to his profession. He is welcome 
among us and commended to the 
churches of this department by the com- 
mittee. 

The pulpit at Santa Rosa has not yet 
been filled. The church at Santa Cruz 
has been supplied during the month by 
the ministers around-the-bay and others. 
It is hoped that Rev. Mr. Atkinson will 
be able to resume work at an early 
date. 

The work in the churches is reported 
as prosperous, generally. It is diflScult 
to account for the despondent tone 
which seems to prevail so widely con- 
cerning the future of the Christian 
Church. Surely, the Unitarians of the 
Pacific States have no reason for des- 
pondency. Never in the history of Uni- 
tarianism on this coast have the 
churches of our faith been so prosper- 
ous and active as they are now at the 
beginning of this new year. If our 
sister churches will consign their out- 
grown and outworn theologies to the 
flames of their own fires and don the 
new garments of love, beauty, and trust, 
they may recover their wonted health 
and see the world through tears of joy 
and not of lamentation. 

My journey southward began in time 
to reach Los Angeles before Christmas. 
On that holly and holy day it was a 
pleasure to preach for Rev. Wesley Has- 
kell in the Church of the Unity. This 
bustling city continues to bustle, and the 



Church of the Unity seems to be catch- 
ing some of the spirit of the time and 
place. Mr. Haskell is manifestly ex- 
erting himself to increase the usefulness 
and activity of the church. 

The casual visitor to Los Angeles 
must be impressed with the almost end- 
less variety of theologies, whimologies, 
philosophies, agnostiphies, nonsenso- 
phies, and other mental and visionary 
curiosities advertised in the papers and 
on the windows and signs of the build- 
ings in this city of the tourist and the 
trader. For example: **Home of the 
Gnostics." 

There is only one Los Angeles in the 
world. It is the distributing place for 
the seekers after sunshine and health 
in Southern California. It is only just 
beginning to grow. Its citizens are far 
from ignorant concerning its merits, as 
every visitor will testify, and therefore 
its good points are not likely to escape 
notice. Even the blind may hear about 
them and the deaf see them. Conceding 
to Los Angeles the advantages claimed 
for it, loyalty to California, the greater 
division, tempts one to remark, using 
the abbreviated vocabulary of the street, 
** There are others.'' One can hardly 
miss the mark in California. It is 
chiefly necessary to know what is 
wanted; almost any climate desired (un- 
less it be an unhealthy one) can be 
found. It will be diflBcult to name an 
agricultural pursuit that cannot be fol- 
lowed somewhere in this great State. 

The mission to this part of the State 
includes a Sunday at Pomona and an- 
other at Redlands. The account of the 
dedication of the new church-building 
at Redlands will be given in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Pacific Unita- 
rian. Rev. Mr. Savage has been hold- 
ing meetings in the new building since 
December 11th. 

During the month of December Rev. 
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Bradford Leavitt was invited to speak 
to the Congregational Club, made up of 
representatives from the churches com- 
posing the Trinitarian branch of Con- 
gregationalism around-the-bay. The 
Field Secretary was invited by Mr. 
Leavitt to accompany him. The even- 
ing was devoted to an observance of 
** Forefathers' Day/' It was an enjoy- 
able and profitable occasion. 

Theological experts may be able to 
discover material differences between 
the two branches of Congregationalism, 
but the ordinary man or woman who can 
lay aside prejudice will find the task 
somewhat difficult, — that is, if the com- 
parison is confined to the bodies in gen- 
eral. In consistent Congregationalism, 
large latitude of opinion is to be ex- 
pected. In the Unitarian branch indi- 
vidual liberty of thought is perhaps 
more extensively utilized; but the dom- 
inant thought about religion and its es- 
sential doctrines is much nearer alike 
than the outward relations between the 
two branches seems to indicate. For one 
I believe that Dr. McLean and Dean 
Wilbur could agree upon a statement 
of faith that would be satisfactory to 
four fifths of the Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists in the Pacific 
States, provided such statement could be 
presented in a manner that would avoid 
prejudices and preconceptions. 

Organic unity is impracticable, and 
for the present undesirable; prejudice 
dies too slowly, and both branches are 
too near old controversies. But co-op- 
eration in religious, and especially in 
moral, endeavor is wholly feasible; and 
above all mutual respect and recognition 
is absolutely needful to enable either to 
make good any claim to the large and 
inclusive nattie ** Christian, ' ' Christian- 
ity being a life, and not a system of 
theology. There is scarcely a question 



that puzzles one division of Christen- 
dom that does not perplex the others. 
The future of religion does not depend 
upon theology alone, nor even chiefly^ 
it depends upon morals, and, greater 
than all, upon the development of the 
spiritual life. Outside all Christian de- 
nominations there is growing — and it is 
surely growing — a new manifestation of 
doubt concerning the older views about 
God, and especially about immortality. 
It is even now no longer a question of 
Unity or Trinity, but rather of Entity; 
it is not a belief in heaven or hell, either 
or both, but whether life has any future,, 
whether existence itelf is not an illu- 
sion. These doubts haunt the universi- 
ties, not the halls and circles where the 
disciples of modern mysticism gather 
and exercise their powers of imagina- 
tion and their gifts of speech. 

In this crisis the Unitarian is armed 
with what he believes to be scientific as 
well as spiritual weapons. He may not 
wear the familiar uniform of the stand- 
ing army, but he will be needed very 
soon to care for the young; to protect 
them from this new form of material- 
ism. 

This little denomination cannot boast 
of numbers; it may not be skilled in 
tactics, nor shine conspicuously on dress- 
parade, but its soldiers can take straight 
aim, — they are at home ** behind the 
gun.'' Is it worth while to reject the 
services of these free and independent 
Christians because they cannot train 
their vocal organs to pronounce some or- 
thodox shibboleth^ The truth is never 
in danger, but sometimes those institu- 
tions that believe themselves to be its 
custodians delude themselves w^ith the 
notion that they are infallible and there- 
fore eternal. ^^^^^ ^y g^^^^ 

. Field Secretary, A. TJ, A, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Rev. Christopher Ruess, of Alameda, 
preached at the People's Church, Santa 
Rosa, on December 11th. On the same 
Sunday Rev. Philip S. Thacher supplied 
the pulpit of the Santa Cruz church. 

Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills delivered his 
farewell address at San Jose on Decem- 
ber 5th, speaking upon '*The Life Prin- 
ciple of Jesus.'' His meetings have 
been very largely attended. 

January 8th is the date set for the 
dedication of the new Unitarian church 
at Redlands, but the edifice was occu- 
pied on December 4th for the first time, 
as the main auditorium is practically 
finished. The church is of the Lombard 
Italian mission style, of rough brick. 
The wainscoting up to the windows is 
of brick, surmounted by heavy paneling, 
and overhead the great beams and red- 
wood roof show open. 

Jacob A. Riis, who is visiting Califor- 
nia with the double purpose of lecturing 
and being present at the marriage of his 
son, who is connected with one of our 
San Francisco newspapers, will be the 
guest of honor at a banquet to be given 
by the Commonwealth Club on January 
18th. 

The First Unitarian Society of Po- 
mona held its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 6th. The reports showed a sound 
financial condition. The society closes 
its year entirely free of debt, and ex- 
penditures have been larger than usual. 
Sunday morning contributions have in- 
creased two fifths. The following trus- 
tees were elected : Stoddard Jess, W. M. 
Avis, E. C. Bickowsky, John Wasson, J. 
H. Barber, Mrs. J. T. Brady, and Mrs. 
G. W. FuUer. 

The San Francisco County Sunday- 
School Association, a branch of the In- 
ternational Sunday-School Association, 
held its annual convention at the First 
Ignited Presbyterian Church on Decem- 



ber 16th. The attendance was good. At 
the evening session there were three ad- 
dresses by business men, Mr. George W. 
Dickie discussing the business man and 
the Sunday-school, Mr. Charles A. Mur- 
dock speaking on **How to Interest 
Young Men," and Mr. L. H. Carey on 
**The Relation of the Association to 
Sunday-School Work." The spirit of 
interdenominational friendliness mani- 
fested was very encouraging. 

Rev. and Mrs. George W. Stone have 
gone to Los Angeles to attend the South- 
ern California Conference, which will 
hold its opening session on January 
5th. 

On the afternoon of December 18th 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, of Portland, addressed 
an audience in Bellingham on *'The 
Principles and Practices Characteristic 
of the Unitarians." 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Alameda was held on the even- 
ing of December 8th. The reports 
showed a gratifying degree of strength 
and prosperity. The membership is 250, 
and its finances are in a very satis- 
factory condition, its assets amounting 
to $750. Mr. Frank Otis was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

The Portland ladies held their an- 
nual bazaar on December 8th and 9th. 
Among the new features were an offer- 
ing of washable rugs, a cook-book of 
tested receipts, and an entire booth of 
beautiful bags. On the closing evening 
an entertainment of living pictures and 
music was given. 

The Pomona ladies have scored a suc- 
cess with a novel entertainment called a 
** College Bazaar." The various booths 
represented the foremost American col- 
leges, and were decked in their respect- 
ive colors and emblems. There was a 
spirited sale of holiday articles, and in 
the evening music and mirth. Some- 
thing over $115 was realized. j 
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Robert M. Fitzgerald, President of 
the State Board of Prison Commission- 
ers, made a strong impression on the 
Unitarian Club of Alameda in an ad- 
dress on *' Prison Reform" at its meet- 
ing on December 22d. His characteriza- 
tion of present conditions was scathing. 
He knows if any one does, and he says 
our prisons are nothing short of a dis- 
grace. They are ** universities for edu- 
cation in crime," and their methods are 
the same as were in vogue fifty years 
ago on prison boats. The most urgent 
want, or rather the first step called for, 
is an appropriation for additional cells 
at Folsom, making it possible to aban- 
don the congregate plan and grade the 
two prisons. 

Mr. George E. Grant, a highly re- 
spected citizen of Oakland, passed to his 
final rest on December 4th, having at- 
tained the ripe age of eighty-one years. 
The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones. At the special re- 
quest of Mr. Grant there was no music. 
The exercises were simple and tender, 
a large company being present. Among 
the bearers were the Governor of the 
State and others of the old residents 
of Oakland who had long held in high 
regard this upright, honorable citizen. 
Mr. Grant was prominent in the sup- 
porters of the Unitarian Church. He 
was the father of Mrs. Charles W. 
Wendte, of Boston, who has come to be 
with her mother, who was prostrated by 
the loss and strain of nursing her hus- 
band during his final illness. 

The Alameda Sunday-school is easily 
entitled to first place this year in its 
method of celebrating Christmas. The 
end in view generally is to give the chil- 
dren *'a good time," — and they get it, 
the little pampered darlings, — games 
and trees and presents, everything min- 
isterin<r to their selfishness, which needs 



not to be ministered unto. In Alameda 
this was reversed. Instead of getting, 
they gave. The Christmas-tree was there 
in all its beauty, loaded with gifts to be 
given to poor children through the Oak- 
land Social Settlement. It gave no less 
pleasure, and of a much finer quality, 
and in the days following the early cele- 
bration on Sunday, the 18th, it did duty 
at twelve different Christmas entertain- 
ments. This acceptance of the real 
spirit of Christmas added zest to the 
enjoyment of the living pictures and 
other interesting features of the enter- 
tainment. -:v 

ContcitMtb 

Editor Pacific Unitarian. 

Dear Sir — I wish your readers to 
know that I am trying to build up in 
connection with the new Theological 
School at Oakland not only a good work- 
ing library for the immediate use of its 
students, but also what I hope will in a 
few years be the best historical library 
of Unitarians this side of Boston. It 
should contain full files of all our de- 
nominational periodicals, reports of all 
our denominational organizations, and 
in short whatever illustrates the history 
of our cause, and whatever has been 
published by our leaders. Thanks to the 
interest of friends, we already have 
made a fine start in this direction. 

The library ought to be especially full 
in everything relating to our cause west 
of the Rockies. I am anxious that it 
should contain all programs and reports 
of the several conferences and every- 
thing obtainable published by the several 
churches or about them — programs, 
year-books, reports, circulars, sermons 
by the ministers, and the like; so that 
in future years one who wishes to study 
the history of our cause or of any of our 
Western churches will find here all the 
materials he needs beyond local records. 

There are doubtless in every parish 
persons who have saved many things of 
this sort that would be greatly prized 
for this purpose; and I should be 
obliged if they would forward to me 
whatever oi the sort they may be willing 
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to part with, and also if some careful 
person in each church would send me 
from time to time all that may hereafter 
appear. 

The library wants in particular the 
following things : Christian Register, all 
before 1868, and many scattered num- 
bers from then to June, 1899 ; Uyiity, all 
before May, 1879, many scattered num- 
bers since, and practically all since 
1894; the Unitatian, Monthly Religions 
Magazine, Unitarian Review, and Old 
and New, many scattered numbers. I 
will send an exact list of the numbers of 
the above wanted to any one who can 
supply some of them. 

Of things relating to the Pacific Coast, 
I lack many of the calls, programs, and 
reports of the Pacific Unitarian Con- 
ference, and of the Women's Unitarian 
Conference; nearly all of the ** Scat- 
tered Leaves" of the Channing Auxil- 
iary ; and have but little printed matter 
about any of our churches except San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Portland. 

I should be glad to let the library 
serve our cause on this coast in any way 
consistent with the interests of the 
Theological School, and especially to 
loan its books, with certain restrictions, 
to our ministers. Yours, etc., 

Earl Morse Wr-bur. 

Oakland, Dec. 24. 



Pierre Barlow Cornwall, 

By Warren Gregory. 

Some years ago the writer, while jour- 
neying with the late Mr. Cornwall 
around the southern end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, was surprised to hear him 
say: ** Fifty years ago to-day I started 
from Alviso Creek for San Francisco in 
a schooner loaded with hides, and it took 
us four days to get there.'' This brief 
statement, and the suggestions it arouses, 
epitomizes the varying scenes of a long 
and active life now drawn to its close. 

The Argonauts who came to Califor- 
nia in the early days had no one in their 
ranks more truly by nature a pioneer 
than Pierre Barlow Cornwall. Always 
on the crest of the western tide of immi- 
gration, it was his good fortune to be 
prominently identified with many and 
varied frontier communities. 



The energy which drove him across 
the continent was typified in his mental 
attitude; his thoughts were ever of the 
present and future, his interests keen 
and alert in all that was going on about 
him. He spent little time in retrospect, 
and while the few occasions when he 
consented to talk of past events in his 
life gave glimpses of the endless va- 
riety of his experiences, it is to be re- 
gretted that no full history is possible. 

He was born November 23, 1821, in 
Delaware County, New York. At the 
early age of five years he began the 
western march which ended only with his 
death. His parents then removed from 
his birthplace to Chautauqua County, 
the most western of New York counties. 

As a boy of ten he entered the service 
of his father in a store, and thus early 
acquired the keen interest in business 
affairs which always characterized him. 
Shortly after he moved further west- 
ward, to Mansfield, Ohio, and was identi- 
fied with business there for some years. 
He then came to Chicago, and the mar- 
velous development of that city, as well 
as the span of Mr. Cornwall's life, can- 
not be more graphically illustrated than 
by a statement that when he arrived in 
Chicago there were but three houses 
there. 

For a time he was the first Register of 
the United States Land Office at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, subsequently remov- 
ing to Missouri, and thence, in 1847, with 
five others, journeying across the plains 
to the new El Dorado. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this short notice to refer at length to 
the venturesome journey which brought 
him to California in September, 1848. 
His route was over the familiar emigrant 
trail via the South Fork of the Platte 
River and Mary's River to Carson Val- 
ley, where the party were detained sev- 
eral months and suffered great privation, 
finally entering California over the di- 
vide between the American River and 
the Cosumnes River. 

Mr. Cornwall's early training led him 
into mercantile pursuits rather than 
mining, and although he engaged in the 
latter for a time, prior to 1850, he then 
became a member of the firm of Priest. 
Lee & Co., in Sacramento, where he re- 
mained for many years, and became the 
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intimate associate of many other pio- 
neers whose names are writ large in the 
history of this State. 

He was one of the small committee 
called together in San Jose in 1849 for 
the purpose of effecting the organiza- 
tion of the State, and from which grew 
the constitutional convention which pro- 
mulgated the Constitution of 1849. He 
was elected a member of the first Cali- 
fornia Legislature, being at the time of 
his death the only surviving member of 
that body. 

During his life at Sacramento he 
passed through the important and ex- 
citing events which characterized the 
first decade of the history of the State of 
California. 

His singular energy could not be bet- 
ter illustrated than by the instance of 
the great Sacramento fire, when, finding 
all his possessions swept away, he spent 
no time in lamenting his loss, but came 
immediately to San Francisco by boat, 
and thence rode overland through the 
Santa Clara Valley to Santa Cruz, where 
he bought the total output of the single 
sawmill in that vicinity, and soon had it 
on the way to rebuild the capital city. 

Of the many important industrial en- 
terprises with which he has been con- 
nected since coming to San Francisco 
it is possible to make but brief men- 
tion. He built and operated the plant 
of the California Electric Light Com- 
pany, the first central station electric- 
lighting plant in the world ; he developed 
and operated the Black Diamond coal 
mines in Contra Costa County for many 
years ; he organized the Mutual Electric 
Light Company of San Francisco, and 
was its president until his death. 

The indefatigable spirit which had 
urged him on from New York to Cali- 
fornia made him seek still further fields 
of action, and he early became identified 
with the Bellingham Bay Coal Company 
of Washington, organizing in 1883 the 
Bellingham Bay and British Columbia 
Railway Company. This company con- 
structed the railroad which now connects 
Bellingham Bay with the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Sumas. He was the leading 
factor in building up the large and 
flourishing city upon the shores of Bel- 
lingham Bay. His name is honored in 
that community, and it is a significant 



fact that nearly every church now in 
that city stands upon property donated 
for that purpose by his company. 

In public affairs Mr. Cornwall took 
the keenest interest, although uniform- 
ly declining official honors. Always 
identified with the Republican party, 
he was Chairman of its State Central 
Committee from 1880 to 1888. 

The educational interests of the State 
appealed to him very strongly. He be- 
came a life member of the Mechanics 
Institute in 1872, and was elected a trus- 
tee for four years. Resigning this po- 
sition, he was again elected trustee in 
1880, and accepted the presidency of 
the board. He early determined that 
the Institute should own rather than 
lease a site for its pavilion, and pursued 
this purpose with his usual energy and 
success, with the result that one year 
later the Institute was holding the fair 
of 1881 in the new pavilion upon its 
own land. To Mr. Cornwall more than 
to any other or all others the Institute 
owes its ownership and possession of 
the Mechanics' Pavilion block in the 
heart of the city. He served as president 
for eight years, resigning his office in 
1889, in the height of the prosperity of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Cornwall had been identified with 
the First Unitarian Church for many 
years. Its pastors and trustees were his 
close personal friends, and he was never 
so busy that he would not give time to 
consider questions affecting the welfare 
of the church. His familiar face and 
figure will long be missed from the con- 
gregation. 

One who met Mr. Cornwall in private 
life would of necessity have been im- 
pressed with the Old World courtliness 
which characterized his manner. A rare 
and lovely courtesy marked all his per- 
sonal relations, and he possessed the 
uncommon faculty of never allowing 
business affairs or anxieties, however 
pressing, to cross the threshold of his 
home. There his lifetime pioneer friends 
had come for a generation, and when 
their numbers were lessened by death, 
still he was never lonely, for his unceas- 
ing interest and insight into present-day 
affairs drew about him an affectionate 
circle of younger men who looked to 
him as companion, counselor, and friend. 
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He had been explorer, miner, mer- 
chant, farmer, and capitalist, and with 
his death San Francisco lost one of the 
few men who were foremost in her af- 
fairs from the time she emerged from 
a Mexican pueblo to the position of the 
Queen City of the Pacific. 



Commendation of Rev. T. C. Wis- 
well. 

Rev. Thomas C. Wiswell, of the Con- 
gregational Trinitarian ministry, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
for the Pacific States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
It accordance with the vote of the Na- 
tional Conference, at the expiration of 
six months from the date of his accept- 
ance by the Pacific States Committee, 
(December 7, 1904) he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless meanwhile 
the Executive Committee shall take ad- 
verse action. 

(Signed) GeorOe W. Stone, 
Thomas L. Eliot, 
Frederick L. Hosmer, 
Committee for Pacific States, 



The New Year's Covenant. 

If thou wilt walk, O Father, by my side. 
Along the climbing pathway of the year — 
In lowland mist, through forest gloom, on radi- 
ant height, 

I will not fear! 

No man can harm me but myself. Gray ghosts 
All vanish in faith's dawn. What I must do 
I can — and Death? He is but doorkeeper to 
Life! 

I will not fear! 

I will be true — 
True to myself, that thoughts of thine in flesh 
To be made perfect — true to man, to thee. 

God! keep me, lest I prove false in one to 

all. 

I will be true! 

I will be free — 
Free, not apart from law, but in thy law; 
For perfect freedom in obedience lies — 
Not in the petulance of childish willfulness. 

I will be free! 

I will be wise. 

1 am Life's pupil. Earth's my schoolroom. 
~ " id sage shall be my teachers; thrush's 



Babe and sage 

song. 
And glint of star my mood; yon 

brook — my books. 

I will be wise! 



cliff — rose — 



I will be strong. 
Burdens are muscle-makers; tests make powers, 
And weariness well won brings happy balm. 
'T is fretful, coward weakness saps our strength 
and kills. 

1 will be strong! 

I will be calm. 
The age's worry never stirred a leaf. 
I'll drown mine deep, then, in a sea of trust 
On which my care-freed soul shall sail in quiet- 



I will be calm ! 

I will be just. 
I know so little of myself, of men, 
Of life, shall I interpret harshly f Bind and loose 
As in the seat of Godf Bend low, O Soul! 

I will be just! 

I will be kind 
To bird and beast; to friend and foe alike, 
A priest of joy! O churl, to make aught sad! 
Better unborn than leave a crawling trail of 
woe! 

I will be kind! 

I will be glad — 
Glad of the whole of life. Bitter rue 
And fragrant thyme are good. Serpent and 

dove 
Thou madest. Let me drink Life's cup — not 
sip its foam! 

I will be glad! 

I will be Love: 
Not loving merely, but Love's very self, 
That gives its life to do while others prate 
Of doing, and grows Christlike 'neath the 
Cross of Man! 

I will be Love! 

I will be great: 
Not in my littleness, nor in the mouth 
Of men, but in my work and spirit 
Must I fret if Fame doffs not its cap? Use 
me, O God! 

I will be great! 

I ^iU? I— dust? 
Nay, I said "if"! And yet there is no if 
With God. All's mine if I will take. The it's 
With me. I can do all, be all, attain the Christ ! 

I will—with God! 

Then walk, O Father, daily by my side 
Along the climbing pathway of the year; 
For so I shall clasp hands with Love and Power 
And shall not fear! 



No man or woman of the humblest sort 
can really be strong, pure, and good 
without the world being better for it, 
without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that good 
will. — Phillips Brooks. 

What a sublime doctrine it is that 
goodness cherished now is eternal life 
already entered upon ! — Clianning. 
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Unitarian Grove-Meeting at Isbel 
Grove, near Santa Cruz. 

In its denominational aspects this en- 
terprise presents some new features. It 
is intended to combine the summer home, 
the summer vacation, and a summer 
meeting for religious, intellectual, and 
artistic cultivation and enjoyment. 

Ishel Grove. — Isbel Grove is especial- 
ly adapted to this purpose. It is within 
about fifteen or twenty minutes' drive 
of Santa Cruz; it is served by the 
Rural Delivery, and will be connect- 
ed by telephone with the city. It is just 
far enough from the city and the high- 
ways to be entirely private. The ranch 
of which the grove is part, contains one 
hundred and sixty-five acres, and is ideal 
in its location. From a sanitary point 
of view it is practically perfect, being 
free from dampness and malaria. The 
charm of the place increases with ac- 
quaintance. The ranch is owned by the 
Bartlett family, who are stanch and 
loyal Unitarians. They have entered in- 
to this project with a generosity that 
entitles them to our kindest considera- 
tion. They have agreed to act as land- 
lord and host for those who are of our 
household of faith during the summer 
months, and even longer, if it should 
seem desirable when the period of ex- 
periment has passed. This makes the 
opportunity a rare one. Santa Cruz is 
a beautiful place, with an ideal climate 
the year through, but especially in the 
summer. The Bartletts will provide the 
grounds, furnished tents, and board. 
There is ample room for the tents with- 
out crowding, thus insuring a degree of 
privacy unusual in gatherings of this 
kind. In this climate, where the walk- 
ing is good all the time, the wider spaces 
between the tents becomes entirely prac- 
ticable. 

Prices. — The prices have been fixed af- 
ter a careful comparison with the 
charges made in the best summer hotels 
and ten cities. They are as follows: 
8x10 house-tents, furnished, single bed, 
75 cents per diem, $3 per week, $10 per 
month; 10x14 house-tents, furnished, 
double bed, $1 per diem, $5 per week, 
$14 per month. Board at the rate of 
$1.25 per diem. Special rates for fami- 
lies and for the season. The above prices 



include the entire care of the tents. 
These prices have been fixed as low as 
the quality of accommodations will per- 
mit. It has been throught desirable to 
make comfort and quality rather than 
cheapness the first consideration. 

The Meetings. — It is proposed to hold 
the meetings in July, and possibly at 
other times, if experience seems to war- 
rant it. In this, and in many other 
respects, much will depend upon the 
development of the enterprise. It may 
prove desirable to hold the meetings, 
say, Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays, 
of the two months, rather than contin- 
uously during one or more weeks. In 
this, and all other arrangements, the 
wishes and interests of those who join 
the association will be consulted. For 
the present only outlines will be deter- 
mined. 

Membership. — There are fifteen Uni- 
tarian churches in California. Santa 
Cruz is situated near enough for the 
Unitarians in nine of these churches to 
make Isbel Grove their summer home. 
It is difficult to overestimate the benefit 
that will accrue from a gathering of 
those united by a common faith, and 
therefore likely to agree in those things 
which go to make up daily life in camp. 
Of course, our friends who are not 
identified with us as Unitarians will be 
welcome to participate in the pleasures 
we enjoy, but the enterprise will be kept 
in the hands of Unitarians, that the 
original design may be fully carried out. 
Our Unitarian friends from a distance 
will be cordially welcome also, even from 
the shores of the Atlantic, or anywhere 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. The 
hot weather, so common in the East, 
especially on the Atlantic seaboard, is 
unknown in Santa Cruz. Our Eastern 
friends know California as a winter 
resort chiefly, but the climate of the 
Pacific Coast in the summer is also su- 
perior in every respect to that of any 
portion of the Atlantic Coast. The 
rapidly increasing number of summer 
resorts along the shores of the Pacific 
confirms this statement. 

What You May Do. — If you are at all 
interested in this enterprise, even though 
you may not yet be sure that you can 
avail yourselves of the privileges thus 
oflfered, you may write me to say so, 
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also make any suggestions that may seem 
to you worth considering.. Please re- 
member that this is not an enterprise 
for profit, but one in which every Uni- 
tarian, for the sake of the cause, may 
well take an interest. Thus far I have 
undertaken to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Unitarians of Califor- 
nia, and especially those ** Around the 
Bay." If the project is to go farther 
in its development, it must be as an 
organization. 

Finally and Variously, — It is not the 
Unitarian fashion to copy much after 
others, and with this in view I venture 
to say that this will not be like anything 
that has preceded it. It will be a step, 
forward. It will not be an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting. It will not be a summer- 
hotel project; nor will it be a summer 
*' Chautauqua. *' It will be some of each 
of these, and considerably more than 
either. It will aim to preserve the 
privacy of the family, while it furnishes 
every facility possible for social enjoy- 
ment, religious services, lectures, con- 
certs, amusements, and walks and drives 
to the beach and through the beautiful 
canons so plentiful in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. Here as in very few places 
on earth one can find a combination of 
mountain, seashore, plain, river, city, 
country, and all in a climate as nearly 
perfect as can be found anywhere. No 
danger from sudden summer shower, or 
from any kind of a shower in the sum- 
mer, and yet so near the sea that one 
may feel its tempering breezes, laden 
with moisture enough to keep the grass 
and flowers fresh, and to make life 
doubly worth living. Here are facilities 
for turning the long summer days into 
seasons of refreshment and improve- 
ment, while, released from the grind of 
the daily task, one may find real rest 
and true delight. 

Possibly you may not be quite sure 
that you can manage to be one of the 
members of this projected summer meet- 
ing; but if you think favorably of it, 
and would like to make any suggestion 
or proposition about it, I trust you will 
write me as soon as possible. 

George W. Stone, 
Field Secretainf, A. U. A. 

Address : Unitarian Headquarters, 

374 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 



Nature in California as It Appeals 
to the Poet, 

By Charles Keeler. 

[Address delivered at meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club held November 21, 1904.] 

It is not often in these days of prac- 
tical achievement that the voice of the 
poet is heard in our land. We live in 
strenuous times, forsooth, when maiden 
meditation, fancy free, cuts but a sorry 
figure amid the eager crowd that is 
straining nerves and brain in its quest 
of the golden calf. Indeed, we are often 
gravely told that the ages of poetry are 
gone and that henceforth men will be 
fed on sterner stuff than the ambrosia 
of the gods. But in thus lightly aban- 
doning our heritage of the past, in thus 
abdicating the realm of poesy, may we 
not pause to consider, even for a fleeting 
moment, what we are giving up ? 

The poetry of a people is the emo- 
tional expression of its ideals and aspi- 
rations. It is the impassioned render- 
ing of its noblest thought. It is a trans- 
fixing in permanent form of the mo- 
ments of ecstasy and exaltation. Poetry 
is the inspired praise of the ideal, 
uttered in rhythmic form. It is the 
angel Israfel in the heaven of human 
aspirations : 

'* In heaven a spirit doth dwell 
Whose heart-strings are a lute," 

and this spirit is challenging each mor- 
tal to higher thought, to nobler en- 
deavor, to deeper understanding of 
beauty in its relation to truth and good- 
ness. ; *•' 

It may be argued that there are 
other modes than the rhythmical form 
of poetry for expressing the ideal, and 
that the modern mind is more in sym- 
pathy with the plainer style of prose. 
My answer to this is, that there can be 
no emotional expression that is not in- 
tensified by the use of rhythm. Would 
soldiers march to battle to the recita- 
tion of a prose speech? No, it is the 
Marsellaise or Dixie or Yankee Doodle 
that quickens the pulse and arouses the 
fervor of the jaded warrior. And so 
with every appeal to which the feelings 
and the imagination must respond. 

To confess that poetry is no longer 
a living force in the world would be to 
confess that we had no longer the need 
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of emotional expression of our ideals, 
that we were becoming sordid and mate- 
rialistic, that brain and belly satisfied 
all our needs and desires. I for one am 
not pessimist enough to impeach the age 
with such a charge of fundamental defi- 
ciency. If our zeal for scientific re- 
search, our energy in exploiting new 
lands, our triumphs of materialism have 
dulled our imagination, narrowed our 
vision to the facts of earth, harnessed 
Pegasus to a plow, it is but a passing 
mood, a cloud obscuring the blue of 
heaven, that will ere long drift by. Nay, 
even to-day there are fragments of the 
rainbow to testify to a covenant which 
the human heart cannot dismiss. . 

But if in times such as this, w^hen 
the outpourings of the muse are literally 
a drug on the market, there be any poets, 
their lives and thoughts must of neces- 
sity be apart from their fellows from 
sheer lack of sympathy of the men of 
the world. 

The poet of to-day does not seek his 
solitude in the sanctuary or the cloister, 
but in that eternal home of the spirit — 
Nature. The mountain crag is his aery, 
the forest his pillared temple ; the flower- 
starred meadow or the strand where 
roar the ocean waves are haunts en- 
deared. 

And where to-day is a region more 
full of promise to the poet than Cali- 
fornia ? California, the land of romantic 
history, still haunted by the shades of 
the padres and their Indian neophytes, 
by the Spanish dons on their vast 
ranches, by those modern Jasons who, 
like the Argonauts of old, roamed afar 
in quest of the golden fleece, — Califor- 
nia, the new Garden of the Hesperides. 
betwixt the Sierra rampart and the Pa- 
cific, with the Orient over yonder, — 
where indeed could the poet find to-day 
a richer field of suggestion and inspira- 
tion? 

You have asked me to tell you some- 
thing of nature in this favored land of 
ours, as seen with the eyes of the poet. 
But, gentlemen, you who have looked on 
the mountain-girt waters of Tahoe, on 
the snow-crowned cone of Shasta, on the 
granite cliffs of Yosemite, the forests of 
sequoia, and the groves of oak, you are 
all poets. This landscape has sunk 
deeper into your being than you know, 



and w^hether or not your lips have found 
expression for the uplift of spirit which 
comes from contemplation of these ma- 
jestic forms of Nature, whether or not 
you have endeavored to embody the 
evanescent thrill as the great pageant of 
ocean, mountains, and valleys has passed 
before you, the impress of their glory 
has been stamped upon your lives and 
the spirit of poetry is in your hearts. 

Of all manifestations of nature, the 
ocean is most primeval, most elemental. 
It appeals to us in its simplicity and its 
power. We are awed by its terrors and 
captivated by its charms. From my 
home in the Berkeley Hills I look out 
through the Golden Gate and watch the 
coming and going of ships. And how 
freighted with poetry they are, these 
stately craft that ride forth so sedately 
to meet the elements and wrestle with 
them for supremacy, putting man in 
touch with his fellows on strands howso- 
ever remote! 

Those of us who have roamed the 
Pacific from shore to shore, who have 
careened over the mountainous billows 
in the tempestuous latitudes of Cape 
Horn, who have followed that tireless 
guide, the albatross, to New Zealand 
and Australia, who have wandered from 
isle to tropic isle of the South Sea and 
northward to the ice-fringed arctic rim 
of Bering Straits, — ^those of us who have 
been able to traverse the length and 
breadth of this mighty ocean have a 
keener realization of its immensity, its 
majesty, and its meaning as the region 
where the drama of the world to be shall 
find theater to fit its mighty play. 

All along our thousand miles of 
coast, from the balmy sand-spit of Coro- 
nado northward to the sheltered beach 
of Santa Barbara, with its protecting 
islands off shore and its friendly moun- 
tains at its back, up around Point Con- 
ception to Monterey with its many- 
colored sands and storm-swept granite 
points where weird cypresses bend, up 
by the curving shore of Santa Cruz 
and the pebbled beach of Pescadero to 
the peninsula of San Francisco, guarded 
by those grim bird-haunted Lighthouses 
of The Brothers, the Farallones, pulses 
the tireless tide of the Pacific. And on 
to sterner regions — to Point Reyes and 
beyond, where the Russian River empties 
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its winter floods, and still northward 
where the Mendocino and Humboldt 
coasts bare their granite cliffs to the 
onslaughts of the winter storms — all this 
length of shore-line is fraught with 
poetic suggestion, for wherever the sea 
meets the land there is a marriage of 
elemental forces that bids us pause in 
wonder and reverence. 

Making our way inland from the 
southern coast, over the lofty San Ber- 
nardino range that walls in that garden 
of orange-groves anear the sea — San 
Gabriel and Riverside — ^we encounter 
the desert. What a land of enchant- 
ment it is, this arid waste of Mojave 
with its waterless miles of rock and sand, 
its high-piled mountains, standing out 
bold and clear in the pellucid atmos- 
phere, painted in fantistic hues, its 
forests of gaunt, scraggly yuccas, its 
carpet of spiked cacti, haunted by 
lizards and rattlesnakes! To be sure 
there are more companionable creatures 
on the desert if one knows how to find 
them — the cactus-wren and the sage- 
sparrow, the pallid kangaroo-rat, and 
the cottontail, with many another crea- 
ture driven from more hospitable regions 
by that ceaseless struggle for existence 
among all things of life. Flowers there 
are, too, on the desert, when sudden 
spring storms burst with violence upon 
the sandy plains, and for a few short 
weeks startle the shy wild things into 
lifting up their heads in beauty. And 
at night when a sudden nipping cold 
follows close upon the heels of the retir- 
ing sun, the desert stars sparkle with a 
radiance unknown in more humid zones. 

The valleys of Central California, 
and especially that great interior plain 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento, are 
the home of the oaks. Their poetry has 
been more adequately realized by our 
poet of the brush, William Keith, than 
by any word-painter. He has trans- 
fixed the fleeting beauty of their first 
light in the early dawn; he has shown 
them at midday in the heat of summer, 
when the near-by hillside is sere and 
brown, he has represented them in the 
cool of the afternoon, when the purple 
mist is gathered about the distant hills, 
and in the golden splendor of sunset, 
when the mellow light has glorified their 
shapely boughs. He has used them to 
shelter the lover and his lass; the hay- 



makers are piling their stack in pres- 
ence of the gnarled trunks, or cattle are 
grazing in the shade of the spreading 
branches. Now and then we see figures 
of horsemen in the costume of the olden 
times riding into their shadow, and re- 
call the romance of the caballeros of a 
generation agone. 

If we follow up our northern rivers 
from the sea — ^the Russian or the Eel 
River, for example — we are soon ushered 
into the forests of redwood. If the 
desert is the poetic incarnation of sun- 
light, the redwood forest is equally the 
poetic incarnation of shadow. It is 
shadow without gloom, but full of life 
and joy. It is sunshine sublimated as 
through the stained glass of the cathe- 
dral. And these mighty pillars wrought 
by the silent seasonal ebb and flow of 
sap through cycles of time — how they 
stand propping the canopy of green, 
tall and straight, their upright destiny 
predetermined when they broke fpom 
the cone ere Christ trod the plains of 
Nazareth ! He would be dull indeed who 
would not be stirred to the impulse of 
song in presence of these sedate sen- 
tinels of our coastwise valleys :' 

Praise be to thee, 

O time-wrougLt mouument! 

Praise be to thee, 

O sky-supporting pillar! 

The stars that shine above thee, 

The earth that dreams below thee, 

The mountains that have borne thee. — 

All loud proclaim thy glory, 

All chant to thee their choral. 

Thy shaft is as a column 
Of heav'n's wide arch of azure, 
Thy boughs are spread about thee 
In stately sweeps of verdure; 
Thy form is robed in splendor, 
With majesty invested — 
O praise be unto thee, 
Fair monument of time! 

The winds are thy companions, 
The skies bend round thy branches. 
The earth supports thy vastness, — 
And all day long the soft winds sigh 
Their song of praise to thee. 
And all the night the wild winds weep 
Amid thy shelt'ring arms. 

O tree of trees, 

O monarch of the grove. 

The mountains sound thy praises. 

The birds declare thy glory, 

The brooks proclaim thy wonder, — 

And all day long the sweet springs sing 

To thee their liquid lays, 

And all the night they sob beneath 

Thy broad, protecting ar?ris. ^^ j 
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Thou watcher over birds, 

Thou guardian of flowers, 

Praise be to thee 

For all thy tender care! 

The white fog steals amid thy shade, 

The sun streams dimly through, 

The darkness falls about thy boughs; 

The solemn night is near, 

But through its slumbering calm is heard 

Thy hymning strains on high. 

If the smaller rivers of the north 
coast lead us to the redwood valleys, the 
greater waterways conduct us into the 
Sierra fastnesses; and whether we fol- 
low the Sacramento north to its birth- 
place out of the womb of its mighty 
mother Shasta, or whether we traverse 
the San Joaquin southward and up its 
tributaries into sublime mountain val- 
lays with granite domes beetling on 
every hand — Yosemite, Hetch Hetchy, 
Kings, and Kern — we come upon these 
imposing natural wonders which have 
made California famed in all lands for 
the glory of its scenery. 

Surely the imagination of the Greeks 
never conjured up a garden of the 
gods to equal the Giant Forests of our 
own Sierras! Lofty and aloof, atop a 
granite wall nine thousand feet above 
the sea, with the Kaweah Mountains in 
serrated ridges stretching off beyond 
the intervening gorge, this forest has 
a setting full in keeping with its gran- 
deur. And what mountain meadows 
there are amidst the trees, green and 
tender, with the vast sequoias standing 
in godlike companies around their rims ! 
Seasons have waxed and waned, cen- 
turies have followed centuries, cycles 
have silently lapsed while these Titans 
have gained their vast bulk and lifted 
up their symmetrical trunks into the 
region of the thunder-cloud. Their tops 
have been broken down by the buffeting 
of the storms of ages, but the Titan 
shafte are unimpaired, standing peer- 
less among the things of life, the might- 
iest, most majestic, most poised of ani- 
mate beings ! 

And fitting is this forest as the 
threshold of the high Sierras where 
loom those mighty pinnacles — Whitney, 
Brewer, Lyell, and their compeers! 
Here one may be lost in the elemental 
wilderness — above the spruce forests, 
crag piled on crag, rock heaped on rock, 
with blue ranges backed by purple 
peaks, the wind storming over the 



ridges, keen with the breath of eternal 
snow, and the vast world lying silent at 
our feet. 

Such, gentlemen, are some few of the 
many glories which nature has provided 
in this favored land of ours. Such are 
some of the factors which are molding 
the spirits of the Californians into a 
more heroic form than that of their kins- 
men to the east of the Rockies. Such 
are some of the influences which will 
stimulate the poets of the Pacific to 
nobler song. But, let us ask, what is 
man doing with this wealth of beauty 
which is his in trust for the generations 
to comet In sorrow and humility let us 
confess to the shameless way in which 
he is betraying his trust. 

We need go no farther than our own 
ocean beach of San Francisco to wit- 
ness the desecration. Here was a bold 
shore bluff flanking the outer line of the 
Golden Gate — ^the very pillar of that 
golden portal that should stand for 
every Califomian as a touchstone of 
poetic beauty as well as of material 
progress. See how it has been insulted, 
defiled, desecrated! What insufferable 
vulgarity about the place! What a 
flaunting of tawdry structures where 
man should have bowed in humility be- 
fore the manifestation of power and 
grandeur. Imagine those rocky crags 
crowned with low unobtrusive stone 
buildings in the architecture of the 
Spanish padres, with all the surround- 
ing land left as wild and beautiful as 
when shaped by the salt breath of the 
winter storms, and think of what the 
voice of the reverberating waves might 
theyi say to the men of the West ! 

Or go to Shasta, which should be to 
the Califomian what Fuji Yama is to the 
Japanese! Doubtless if it were within 
human power to level it we should be as 
ready to undertake the task as some of 
us are to level that lesser peak nearer 
home, Telegraph Hill. But if we can- 
not level the mountain, the trees at 
least can be cut away, and this has al- 
ready been done so thoroughly that for 
miles about the hem of Shasta's robe of 
snow the land has been degraded from a 
forest of surpassing beauty to a desolate 
waste of charred and rotting stumps. 

In these days men are ashamed to 
advocate any cause which is not severely 
practical — that is, which will not serve 
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to minister to theii* stomachs. They 
must apologize if they seem to uphold 
anything for reasons of sentiment. But 
just as surely as the practical measure 
in the last analysis ministers to the sen- 
suous comfort of man, so does the meas- 
ure of sentiment minister to the higher 
aspirations of life. We need more 
courage in defending the ideal. We 
need more poetry in life. A movement 
is now on foot to form an association 
for acquiring by private subscription 
the beautiful Redwood Canon of Mount 
Tamalpais as a public park for the peo- 
ple of San Francisco. It is a measure 
which has the sentiment of a love of the 
forest to inspire it. To work for this 
cause seems to me like doing practical 
poetry. To acquire this park will cost 
only about eighty thousand dollars — 
twice what was raised in San Francisco 
for the last illumination of Market 
Street, but there will be no returns in 
increased business for the merchants of 
the city. The gain will be only in per- 
petuating a place of beauty for genera- 
tions unborn to gain refreshment of 
soul, inspiration, and joy from touch 
with nature. 

Because Greece two thousand years 
and more ago valued beauty above prac- 
tical affairs, her name has been honored 
over that of any other people that have 
ever lived. There were no great rail- 
roads and steamships, no cantilever 
bridges and incandescent lamps in those 
Athenian days, no Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotels and thirty-story fireproof oflSce 
buildings — but instead there were the 
Parthenon and the theater of Athens — 
and there were such men as Plato and 
Sophocles, Praxiteles, and Pericles. 
When the world has moved on a few 
centuries, our captains of industry, our 
Morgans and Rockefellers, will be for- 
gotten or despised; yes, even our en- 
gineers and inventors will be remem- 
bered only as names, but those who have 
made the world more beautiful will still 
live in the hearts of men. Time, the 
supreme arbiter of the worth of human 
work, treasures only those that minister 
to the ideal man, and casts away the rest 
as chaff. 

Let us, then, men of California, learn 
to judge more justly of the true values 
of the things of life. Let us not 
mistake bustle for accomplishment. Let 



us ponder upon the lesson of the past, 
and be up and doing the real world *s 
work — learning to go to Nature for our 
teacher, and, inspired by her sure guid- 
ance, to work for beauty among men, to 
awaken their souls to song, to stir their 
imaginations and quicken their pulse- 
beats with this elixir of life, to make 
the kingdom of heaven on earth not an 
empty platitude, but a living truth. 



Sot f9e €6ifbren 

[Conducted by MlUlcent Grace Franck, P. O. 
box 562, Reno. Nev., to whom aU communica- 
tions should be addressed.] 

" Midget." , 

(a true sketch.) 

**Ring, ring goes that old bell!'' im- 
patiently shouted one of the girls at 
Madam Perry's Seminary. **It riogs in 
my ears all day and jingles in my dreams 
all night." 

This time it was ringing for the girls 
to prepare for their morning walk, but, 
for some reason, the majority of them 
seemed inclined to stay at home. At 
the approach of Madam Perry, how- 
ever, they went skurrying through the 
halls, and were soon busy with their 
preparations, and full of exclamations 
as to where their different artiqles of 
wearing apparel were; for school-girls 
have a united community habit o( mak- 
ing their wardrobes common property. 

Amidst the din of voices could be 
heard : ' * Oh my ! where are my gloves f ' ' 
'*Allie, what did you do with my coat?" 
**Who wore my rubbers? I am sure I 
left them in my room. Good ! Here they 
are, after all, laid away carefully in 
my hat. But for goodness' sake don't 
tell Madam Perry!" 

A wild little scream came from Petie 
H — 's room, who rushed out, looking 
ludicrously solemn, holding her best hat 
in her hand, and exclaiming: **Look at 
my pretty white gull with the eyes and 
bill eaten away by those nasty little 
mice ! ' ' 

This caused another delay among the 
Juniors, who one by one had to examine 
the mutilated bird and volunteer their 
individual opinions as to rats, mice, and 
vermin generally. 

Finally one of the Seniors spoke up 
with a sublime and lofty dignity, which 
the Juniors always resented: ** Little 
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girls, you have been chattering long 
enough. Time is up!'' 

As she spoke the bell sounded for the 
young ladies to form in line, which was 
the only thing that prevented a sharp 
retort from the saucy, ready Juniors, 
who had to content themselves with 
flashing withering glances upon the gay 
young lady who walked on before, per- 
fectly oblivious to the distinct mutter- 
ings and juvenile byplay. 

The teacher, who walked on before, 
was very proud of her pretty and well- 
behaved coterie of young ladies, and 
upon this particular morning proposed 
a walk to a beautiful grove not far from 
the school buildings. 

There had been a heavy shower the 
night before, and as they neared the 
grove the morning sun on the glistening 
leaves gave it the appearance of a wil- 
derness of diamonds. 

In the balmy air and under the genial 
influence of nature the girls soon put 
on a holiday air and feeling, noting 
everything and everybody as they walked 
along. As they neared the grove Delia 
G — 's sharp eyes discovered a little nest 
containing two young birds, which had 
been blown from a tree during the 
night. Carefully raising the nest from 
the ground, she found that one bird was 
dead and the other but barely alive, and 
both so young that their eyes were not 
yet open. vThe sight of this helpless 
little bird at once aroused Delia's warm 
and sympathetic nature, and . tenderly 
lifting the nest containing the little bird, 
she announced her intention of taking 
it back to the Seminary and raising it. 

The girls called her foolish, and tried 
to dissuade her from carrying out her 
intention by telling her that it would 
certainly die before they could reach the 
Seminary; but Delia covered the little 
stranger with her warm, helpful hands 
and it soon began to revive under the 
genial warmth. 

Upon reaching Madam Perry's, Delia 
wrapped the little bird in soft cotton 
and fed it with a little moistened cracker, 
which treatment she kept up from day 
to day, until ** Midget," as she called 
him, was quite strong and able to stand. 

He soon learned to know Delia as his 
best friend apart from the other girls, 
and expressed his love and recognition 
by fluttering his wings and opening his 



mouth. He grew in beauty daily, with 
his glossy gray feathers and gayly- 
colored head, and soon became a great 
pet with all the pupils. So accustomed 
had he been from the time of his first 
bird's-eye view of life to have them all 
about him, he knew no fear, but would 
hop from one to another, and light upon 
their shoulders or into their laps as 
lovingly as a little child. 

He would often light upon the table 
in the evening when the girls were read- 
ing or preparing the next day's lessons, 
but he seemed to know that he must 
make no disturbance at this time, for he 
was as quiet as a little mouse. 

Delia was very careful of Midget, and 
did not like any interference in her 
management of him; but Nellie P — , 
who was fond of teasing, often disci- 
plined the little fellow, to the intense 
amusement of the other girls and the 
supreme anger of his mistress. 

One evening as they sat engaged with 
their studies, a distressed little tone 
startled them all, and Midget was found 
hanging with one foot caught in May 
B — 's dress. He was quickly rescued 
from his perilous position, which was 
nearly the cause of his being banished 
from the schoolroom during study hour. 
A few days after this he was rescued 
from a basin of water into which he had 
fallen ; he was nearly drowned, but was 
brought to life again by Delia's saving 
hands. She watched him with the same 
exquisite care that a mother gives her 
baby, and yet Midget, like a mischievous 
child, was continually getting into diffi- 
culties. 

The girls were playfully chasing Mid- 
get around Delia's room one day when 
they were horrified to see him light with 
his tender little feet upon the heated 
stove. They all screamed in dismay, but 
Delia, as usual, came to the rescue, and 
quickly placed the little burned feet in 
some boiled linseed-oil which she hap- 
pened to have in her room. This treat- 
ment she continued for a few days till 
the little feet were entirely healed. 

During school hours Midget was al- 
ways left alone, but at the close of school 
Delia would always hasten to her room 
to see how the little fellow was getting 
along and to have her usual romp with 
him. One day, being detained a few 
moments after the usual time, she hur- 
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ried to her room only to find that Midget 
was not there. She called and whistled, 
but all in vain ; no sign of Midget any- 
where. The hall was soon filled with 
searchers, and Delia's eyes began to fill 
with tears as she cried, * ' I know that my 
little bird is gone! What shall I dot" 

Then Nellie P — took compassion on 
Delia, and placing her arm about her, 
took Delia into the room, where she 
drew little Midget from a small box on 
the bureau. Midget, released from his 
close quarters, at once began to flutter 
his wings and fly about Delia, showing 
his delight at once more beholding hifi 
dear little friend and mistress. 

Nellie explained that she was only 
disciplining Midget a little, and that she 
meant no harm, but Delia could not look 
at it in this way, and would not speak 
to Nellie for the rest of that day. 

To protect Midget from these mis- 
chievous pranks Delia concluded to buy 
him a cage ; so after that the girls could 
only see him through the bars. 

One day, when he seemed to be mak- 
ing an unusual effort to sing, they held 
a consultation as to whether it would 
not be well to buy a canary as a com- 
panion for Midget, and see if it would 
teach him to sing. Upon the advantage 
of this they soon decided, and at once 
obtained Madam Perry's permission to 
buy the bird the following morning dur- 
ing their daily walk. 

This proved a frolic just to their taste. 
The birdstore was filled with sweet 
sounds and bright colors while choice 
canaries were shown off one by one until 
they heard notes they considered sweet 
enough for Midget to imitate. 

The new bird was named '*Dick,'' and 
hung in a cage by the side of Midget. 
In pretty bird dialect the two birds soon 
became acquainted, jumping from perch 
to perch and calling sweetly to each 
other. After a while Dick opened his 
little throat and poured forth a pro- 
longed and beautiful strain, which at 
first seemed to strike Midget with silent 
wonder; but no sooner had the strain 
ceased when Midget's throat began to 
swell, and one faint, imperfect note fol- 
lowed another until his voice swelled 
forth in one grand burst of song. Then 
note after note was trilled of the sweet- 
est melody ; louder and louder grew the 
tones, until in his wild exhilaration and 



amid the plaudits of the girls (who had 
all rushed to hear the wonderful out- 
burst). Midget's little head began to 
droop, his eyes to close, the notes died 
away, and he fell from his perch ex- 
hausted — dead I 

With an exclamation of sorrow Delia 
tenderly picked up her little pet, hoping 
that she could once more revive him, 
but her efforts were in vain, for the 
happy little bird had sung himself to 
death. Hearing of her loss the teachers 
came to tender her their sympathy, ana 
Madam Perry tried to console Delia by 
promising to send Midget to a taxiderm- 
ist and have him prepared so that Delia 
could always have him before her. 

This much of pleasure and pain grew 
out of Delia's morning walk, aud will 
remain upon the records of Perry's 
Seminary as one of its many happy little 
episodes. 

ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 

1. Numerical Enigma: Evangeline, 

2. Beheading, Heads and Tails: i. 
Tar-art; 2, Talks-stalk; 3, Heart-earth; 
4, Ours-sour; 5, Car-arc; 6, Cows-scow; 
7, Tea^eat; 8, Iser-rise; 9, Asp-spa; 10, 
Are-ear, 

NEW PUZZLES. 

1. Hidden Word, 

My first is in car, but not in boat. 
My second is in hat, but not in coat. 
My third is in dry, but not in wet. 
My fourth is in child, but not in pet. 
My fifth is in rose, but not in lily. 
My sixth is in thought, but not in silly. 
My seventh is in meat, but not in pill. 
My eighth is in quart, but not in gill. 
My ninth is in state, but not in peer. 
My whole brings every one good cheer. 

2. Enigma. 

In tower, not in hall. 

In high, not in low. 

In Agnes and in Paul. 

In new, not in old. 

In kiss, not in blow. 

In sugar and in salt. 

In ring, not in bell. 

In inn, not in hotel. 

In vase, not in jug. 

In inch and in mile. 

In Ellen, not in May. 

In song, not in play. 

My whole is a festival just past. 
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3. Double Biographical Acrostic. 

Primals — A famous English novelist. 

Finals — A famous British essayist 
and historian. 

(1) The founder of the order of Do- 
minicans. (2) A queen of Spain. (3) 
An English poet. (4) A German 
author. (5) A Confederate general. 
(6) A French marshal and minister of 
war. (7) An English essayist. 



The puzzles this month are easy and 
there are only three; for the children 
were doubtless so busy during the holi- 
days that the puzzle department was 
rather neglected; at least that is what 
the puzzle editor thinks. 

The most correct list of answers was 
received from Gertrude Gear, San 
Francisco, who wins a box of water- 
color paints; and the neatest list was 
received from Jessie Rhodes, for which 
.she receives a nice book. 

The vacation-letter prize is won by 
Paul Andrews, San Francisco, and we 
will publish the letter next month. 

Now, children, see who will send the 
first correct list this month. The prize 
will be a box of water-color paints, and 
for the neatest list a book. Don't wait, 
but go to work at once, and you will see 
how easy it is to win. 

We would like a few letters from the 
children describing their manner of 
spending Christmas, and will give a nice 
book for the best letter received before 
January 25, 1905. Send all letters to 
Millicent G. Franck, box 562, Reno, Nev. 



No Doubt. 

Jack Frost had touched the little hemlock tree, 

And icicles were hanging from each limb; 
'T was then my baby boy looked up to me, 

His eves aglow, his face with joy abrim. 
"Look I ''^ he said — "look, there is a Christmas 
tree. 

See. all its boughs are covered o*er with 
white; 
Now do you think the little chippywce 

Got that from dear old Santa Claus last 

^^^ — John Kendricks Bangs. 



Make the delight of others bright by 
sympathy. Do not blow with a cold 
wind upon the rose in flower, lest you 
wither its leaves. — Stopford Brooke. 



[For the Pacific Unitabian.] 

The Prayer. 

From the Bussian of Lermontov. 

In gloom and pain, 

When life seems vain 
And sorrow presses in my heart, 

Then I repeat 

A wondrous sweet 
Old prayer from all the world apart. 

Retiring there 

In earnest prayer 
What power there is which burns and blesses. 

What strength*ning source, 

What fresh'ning force. 
What charm divine the prayer possesses. 

And from my soul 

All doubtings roll 
Like burthens far away.. My sight 

Grows clear and deep . 

And as I weep. 
My heart grows O how light, how light! 

— John Peahody Harrington. 



d^es from f^e Siefd 

[Contributions for this department are always ac- 
ceptable. We wish to make it a comprehenelTe 
report of the true condition of our churches and a 
means of friendly intercourse that ought to be 
helpful to all. Kindly see that the conununicatlons 
reach us by the 26t]i of each month.] 

Hood River, Or. — ^Rev. 0. J. Nelson 
was installed as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society on Sunday morning, De- 
cember 11th. Mr. Nelson has been 
preaching several Sundays at Hood 
River, and has been commending him- 
self to all who have heard and met him. 
The president of the society, Mr. 
Thomas J. Cunning, oflBciated in the 
act of installation in behalf of the con- 
gregation. Rev. T. L. Eliot, D. D., de- 
livered the charge to the new pastor, and 
welcomed him to our fellowship. The 
State Superintendent delivered the ser- 
mon (subject, *' Greater Hood River'') 
and the charge to the people. 

The society has a beautiful little 
church building, erected last year at a 
cc3t of $2,500, is without a dollar of in- 
debtedness, and supports its activities 
without subsidy from the Association. 
The Branch Alliance in a recent bazaar 
netted about two hundred dollars. 

Los Angeles. — The Church of the 
Unity has not been inactive, although 
no reports have lately appeared in these 
pages. Since Rev. Wesley Haskell as- 
sumed the pastorate, in September, an 
unusual activity has pervaded every 
branch of church work. While a de- 
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cided increase is noted in the congrega- 
tion at the Sunday-morning service, Mr. 
Haskell has especially made his work 
felt in the Sunday-school and among the 
young people. 

A Boys' Club has been organized un- 
der 'Mr. Haskell's direction, and a Sun- 
shine Club has been formed by the girls 
of Mrs. Calvert AVilson's Sunday-school 
class which numbers already twenty- 
five, or perhaps more, in its member- 
ship. These girls are starting out so 
energeticaUy in the line of work indi- 
cated by the name they bear that the 
Woman's Alliance, heretofore compris- 
ing the main activities of the church, 
will have to look to its laurels, or the 
Sunshine Club will leave it in the rear. 
They give social entertainments, adorn 
the walls where meetings are held, send 
flowers and dainties to the sick and 
needy, work in aid of the Children's 
Hospital and the Orphans' Home, and 
aim in general to carry sunshine where- 
ever they go. 

A young ladies' club is also organiz- 
ing with definite and far-reaching plans 
for social work that will undoubtedly 
have a marked influence in the prosper- 
ity of the church in Los Angeles. 

The Woman's Alliance continues to 
fill the Thursday afternoons. The 
fourth Thursday, devoted to a recep- 
tion in the church parlors, had to be set 
aside in November for Thanksgiving 
day and in December because of the 
Christmas rush. The Current Topics 
Class, under the able leadership of Mrs. 
F. E. Fay, continues to be a feature of 
interest, and December 29th being a 
** fifth Thursday," was given to sewing 
in aid of the Orphans' Home. The Alli- 
ance has decided to have an Easter 
flower festival, and the work of prepa- 
ration will be great, since it is to be 
an elaborate aflfair, providing work for 
every department in the church. 

Numerous suppers and social even- 
ings have been held during the season, 
and a general feeling of good-fellowship 
prevails. All the liberal congregations 
of the city were invited to join the 
Church of the Unity in the Thanksgiv- 
ing service, which met with hearty re- 
sponse, the Rev. J. S. Thompson preach- 
ing the sermon. 

Unity Club reorganized in November, 



with Mr. C. R. Mahan continued as 
president, and holds meetings twice a 
month, presenting at each meeting a 
program of marked interest. 

The meeting of the South Pacific Con- 
ference in the Church of the Unity in 
January is looked forward to wnth much 
interest, and it is hoped that a good 
representation of all the churches will 
be in attendance. Preparations are 
being made to entertain all delegates. 

San Francisco — First Church, — De- 
cember has been a good month in church 
word and work. Mr. Leavitt has 
preached to good audiences, and he al- 
ways gives them something to think of. 
The Christmas service was especially 
fine. The augmented choir sang unusu- 
ally well the best of Christmas music, 
the organ being supplemented by the 
harp and 'cello. Mr. Leavitt preached 
on what we really know about Jesus, 
and in his handling of the theme showed 
that the most rational and searching 
criticism is in no way destructive of the 
deepest reverence for and truest sym- 
pathy with the leading figure in the life 
of humanity. 

The Society for Christian Work held 
an interesting meeting on December 
12th, at which Mrs. Horatio Stebbins 
spoke on **Some Cambridge Days," and 
Miss Grace Ewing sang Scotch ballads. 

The Channing Auxiliary at its 
monthly meeting on December 5th was 
pleasantly entertained by the clever pre- 
sentation of **The Kleptomaniac," un- 
der the direction of Miss Henrietta L. 
StadtmuUer. 

The Sunday-school held its Christmas 
festival at Native Sons' Hall on the 
evening of December 20th. At 7 o'clock 
there was a pleasing entertainment for 
the little ones, including a fairy chorus 
and Santa Claus. At 8 **A Russian 
Honeymoon" was very well played by 
members of the Junior Church, and later 
dancing completed a delicrhtful evening. 
The attendance was good, and in every 
way it was a success. 

San Diego. — The San Diego society. 
Rev. E. R. Watson in charge, is enjoy- 
ing marked prosperity, being free from 
debt, and flourishing in each of its sev- 
eral departments. 

A reception was tendered to the new 
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members and the strangers sojourning 
here early this month which was a pleas- 
ant affair. 

The Alliance has recently elected new 
officials, who promise to sustain the work 
at its usual high standard. It has just 
donated seventy dollars to the trustees 
for church purposes, and also made a 
substantial deposit to the credit of the 
building fund. 

The Channing Club is doing excellent 
work, and is making a steady growth, 
the attendance having at no session since 
the fall opening been less than thirty. 
The program calls for original work 
along the lines of human improvement 
and social betterment, the papers being 
an expression of the writers' personal 
opinions, and are thoroughly discussed 
by the club. Professor Thompson, of the 
Normal University, addressed the club 
recently on **The Man-Making Process." 
Later Professor Baldwin, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, spoke on **The 
Evolution of the Public School." 

The Research Club, composed largely 
of the young people of the society, is 
doing splendid work — perhaps much 
better than it realizes — in thinking and 
formulating clearly and expressing such 
thought before an audience. It aims to 
increase its membership to one hundred, 
and is very successfully holding open 
meetings once a month, the last of which 
was addressed by Miss Dr. Bessie Perry, 
who has recently returned from a trip 
around the world, and gave her delight- 
ful experiencas in Tokio. 

The Sunday-school under the superin- 
tendency of Mrs. Celia Slocum is not less 
prosperous than the other departments 
of work. New lines of conducting the 
exercises contribute much to the inter- 
est, and the attendance of both pupils 
and teachers is more regular than for 
years. 

Finally, the ministrations from the 
desk are wonderfully soul-filling and 
thrilling to such as go with hearts hun- 
gering to be filled. No one can hear 
Rev. Mr. Watson without a broader 
knowledge of man and his achievements 
and of God and his achievements, and 
the relation and dependencies existing 
between the tw^o that is most productive 
of harmony. Strangers from the East 
are greatly surprised and delighted to 



find the West ministered to by such ex- 
ceptional talent. It is but just to add 
that the club organizations are largely 
indebted to the presence and inspiring 
influences of the pastor for their high 
standard and efficient work. 

Seattle. — The Sunday services of the 
church in Seattle have been uniformly 
well attended. The sermons of Rev. 
W. D. Simonds are of their usual fine 
quality — often preceded by an address 
on a subject of immediate importance, 
or a tribute to the memory of some great 
leader of the world's work. 

The Sunday-school meets before the 
church service, the change of hour for 
assembling proving most beneficial, the 
children being more freshly receptive. 
The attendance has considerably in- 
creased. The new series of lessons on 
the Old Testament stories commands 
the interest of the young people. The 
superintendent. Judge C. E. Remsberg, 
assisted by maps of the grounds and 
buildings, gave an interesting account of 
his visit to the St. Louis Exposition be- 
fore the Sunday-school classes at their 
opening session in September. 

A Christmas party for the children is 
now (December 20th) in preparation. 

The class in Religious Science, meet- 
ing at the close of morning service, has 
grown steadily larger in attendance. 
The subject for the year is **The Great 
Religions of the World.'' 

The Women's Alliance has recently 
held a very attractive and successful 
bazaar. A book of quotations from the 
works of Mr. Simonds was published by 
the Alliance, also the Bowdoin College 
Class Creed, which was charmingly 
hand-illuminated. 

The Church Literary Club continues 
its interesting meetings with increasing 
attendance, the subject for the winter 
being *'The Lesser Lights of American 
Literature. ' ' 

The Ladies' Lecture League has prof- 
itably enjoyed careful reviews of notable 
new books by Mr. Simonds, followed by 
discussions from members. 

The Young Women's Fraternity, a 
comparatively new organization, has 
given a new impetus to the social life 
of the young people of the church. 
Through its efforts forty dollars has been 
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added to the church building fund from 
each of its entertainments. 

The choir has come under the able 
leadership of Professor D. C. McAl- 
lister, and leads the congregational sing- 
ing with excellent effect. 

The well-filled shelves of the church 
library, under the management of Mr. 
Joseph Shippen, continue their good 
work of the circulation of books on im- 
portant questions of our day, also val- 
uable works of biography. 

At the annual banquet a number of 
interesting toasts were responded to by 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the press, the schools, the uni- 
versity, and other churches. 

The monthly receptions given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Simonds have been resumed 
with all their former cordiality and 
pleasant intercourse. A most memorable 
feature of the last reception was a dra- 
matically interesting address by Pro- 
fessor Meany, of the University of 
Washington, an enthusiastic historian of 
this State, upon Chief Jaseph, of the 
Nez Perces. 

Plans for the new church building 
have been drawn and accepted. The 
site is a particularly fine one, on a broad 
ridge commanding a view of the Sound, 
in an excellent residence district near 
intersection of several car-lines. 

December 4th was ** Fellowship Ser- 
vice. '* Twenty-one new members were 
added to the church membership. It is 
not in numbers alone that the church 
is enriched, but by the continuing spirit 
of cordial co-operation between minister 
and people, and the members with one 
another. It is filling the place in the 
community not of a lecture lyceum, but 
of a true liberal family church. 

Spokane. — At the clase of the last 
summer vacation, when He v. J. A. Cru- 
zan was asked to take charge of the First 
Unitarian Church in Spokane, he pre- 
ferred to make a temporary engagement 
for four months, in order that he might 
have opportunity to study the field, and 
that the church might become acquainted 
with his methods of pulpit and parish 
work. So satisfactorv' has this temporary 
engagement proven that a call to the 
permanent pastorate has been issued, the 
vote of the board of trustees and of the 



congregation both being unanimous. Mr. 
Cruzan will accept and begin permanent 
work with the new year. 

The Sunday-school held a delightful 
Christmas entertainment on Friday 
evening, December 23d. Three beauti- 
fully decorated trees bore gifts for every 
member of the schoo}. 

On Christmas-morning the choir ren- 
dered a choice musical service, and the 
pastor preached on **The Wonderful 
Child.'' . 

Pomona. — Nine new members were 
received into the church on the first Sun- 
day in December. Mr. Fuller preached 
on *'The Unique Position of This 
Church.'' 

Mr. Fuller exchanged on Sunday, De- 
cember 11th, with Rev. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton, of the Riverside Universalist church, 
who preached a stirring sermon on **New 
Motives in Religion." Mr. Fuller's topic 
on December 18th was **Food for the 
Soul," and on Christmas Sunday '*The 
Christian Heritage." 

The Sunday-school was entertained at 
the church by Mr. and Mrs. Fuller on 
December 27th. Games were played, 
there was a hunt for Christmas pack- 
ages, and Mr. Fuller read a holiday 
story. Refreshments were served, and 
each child received a miniature U. S. 
mail-box filled with candy as he went 
out. 



For the Pacific Unitabian. 

Come, Weary Pilgrim. 

Come, weary pUgrim at my humble door, 

Come, enter in; 
The pathway steep has made thee tired, foot- 
sore, 

But sorer still is thy heart within. 

From thy bent back cast off the cumbrous 
load, 

And mayst thou find 
Best for thy aching limbs in this abode, 

And. peace for thy o'erburdened mind. 

Thou art famished; share with me my plain 
repast; 

Yet well I see 
Thy sad, despairing eyes proclaim thou hast 

Need more for human sympathy. 

So, weary pilgrim on life's misty road, 

Let us be friends, 
For kindly hearts will lighten best the load 

Each bears, to where the long quest ends. 
Santa Bosa. — Sadie C. MeCann, 
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'*0h, mamma, come quick!'' cried 
little Bess, who had never before seen 
her small brother do anything but 
crawl. *'Come quick, mamma! Baby is 
standing on his hind legs." 

A young married man, in a great state 
of excitement, flew to the telegraph office 
of his town and wired his wife's rela- 
tives a happening as follows: ** Twins 
to-day, more to-morrow." 

*^\Yhat is it, by Pet?" *'0h, Mum- 
Mummy — I dreamt I'd sw-swallowed 
myself. Have I?" — Punch. 

She — Should you call Tom's wife 
pretty? He — Well — not unless I hap- 
pen to be talking to Tom. 

Overheard in Boston: Willie — **My 
father is a Chicago man." Waldo — 
**How distressing it must be to have a 
parent who is unable to answer your 
questions. ' ' — Piick. 

Fair Passenger — **Wont you have a 
paper, sir?" Hoggly — **Why — er — 
what makes you offer me a paper?" 
Fair Passenger — **I thought you'd be 
more comfortable while women are 
standing if you could hide your face ! ' ' 

A little girl. who was accustomed to 
loud talk and violent gesture from her 
father was one day taken to church to 
hear the new minister, who was one of 
the old-school exhorters. To draw out 
one of her customary amusing speeches, 
a neighbor said, **Wel, how did you like 
the new preacher, girlie?" **I liked 
him wiien he acted nice, but when he got 
mad and swore like my papa I dust hate 
him." 

One morning a little four-year-old girl 
was sitting at the breakfast table eating 
an orange. As she was taking rather 
large bites, her mother said to her, 
'* Don't swallow that whole," at which 
she looked -up in surprise and said, 
'^Phwathole?" 

Sunday - school Teacher — Why did 
Adam and Eve clothe themselves after 
the fall? Bright Scholar — 'Cause win- 
ter comes after fall. — Puck, 

A. — That 's Jones's daughter with 
him. She 's just about to be married. 
B. — Who 's the lucky man ? A. — Jones. 
— Pathfinder. 



A BOOK OF DAYS 

A Unitarian Calendar for 1905 

Published by Young People's Religious Union, Boston 



Fifty-two Pages of Selections from 
Writings of fifty-two Eminent Unitarians 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS 



For Sale at Unitarian Headqtsarterst 374 Stitter St 
or at 25 Beacon Street^ Boston 

TRACTS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 

Miscellaneous, 2. 

By J. T. Sunderland. 

WORSHIP. 
4th Series. No. 31. 
By Robert Collyer. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 
4th Series. No. 44. 
By W. C. Gannett. 

THE MAIN LINES OF RELIGION AS 

HELD BY UNITARIANS. 

4th Series. No. 46. 

By Brooke Herford. 

UNITARIANISM— IT IS A POSITIVE 

FAITH. 

4th Series. No. 58. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 

CHILDREN, 

4th Series. No. 67. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

By Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE BALTIMORE SERMON. 

By William Ellery Channing. 

BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

By Rev. William C. Gannett. 
4th Series. No. 144. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 



Tht above tracts will bt tent free to any one applylnf to the 
UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 374 Sutttr St., 8. F. 
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NEW BOOKS ""^^l^^" 

«_^..^_^__^^_^_^_^_« after the price, 

"THE WANDERING HOST" 

David Starr Jordan - - - - 90c — 6c 
"JOHN GILLEY" 

Charles W. Eliot - - - - 6oc~6c 
"CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELI- 
GIONS OF THE WORLD" 

J. Estlin Carpenter - - - - 80c — 6c 
"THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNA- 
TION" 

Richard A. Armstrong - - - 80c — 7c 
"A BOOK OF DAILY STRENGTH" 

V. S. Davis $1.20— IOC 

"THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS" 

Joseph H. Crooker - - - 80c — loc 
"PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE" 

Minot J. Savage - - - - 40c — loc 
"OUT OF NAZARETH" 

Minot J. Savage ... $1.20— 13c 
"THE UNDERSTANDING HEART" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.00— loc 
"THE GEN ILE READER" 

Samuel M. Crothers - - $1.25 — 12c 
"THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON" 

Edwin D. Mead .... $1.20— 12c 
"THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUND- 
ERS" 

Edwin D. Mead 50c — 6c 

"LIFE BEYOND DEATH" 

Minot J. Savage .... $1.25 — 12c 
"PASSING AND PERMANENT IN RE- 
LIGION" 

Minot J. Savage .... $1.35 — 12c 
"WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING" 

John W. Chadwick ... $1.75 — 17c 
"THEODORE PARKER" 

John W. Chadwick - - - $1.50— 13c 
"THE BIBLE, ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH" 

J. T. Sunderland - - . . $1.20— 13c 
"THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH" 

Edward Caldwell Moore - $1.50— 12c 
"RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION" 

Joseph H. Crooker - - - $1.00— iic 
••THE SIMPLE LIFE" 

Charles Wasmer .... $1.00— loc 
"THE BETTER WAY" 

Charles Wagner - . - . $1.00— loc 
"BY THE FIRESIDE" 

Charles Wagner .... $1.00— loc 
••THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE" 
Thomas J. Hudson ... - $i.2o^ioc 
••THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL" 

Thomas J. Hudson ... $1.20— loc 
"UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS" 

Seven Discourses by Unitarian 

Ministers 35C— 5c 

••RELIGION AND SCIENCE" 

James T. Bixby - - . - 40c — 6c 
"THE SPARK AND THE CLOD" 

J. T. Sunderland - - - 8oc— oc 
"ORTHODOXY AND HERESY IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH" 

Edward H. Hall - - - 50c— 8c 
"CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 

PRAYER" - - - - 50C— 8c 



••FORGIVENESS OF SINS" - 5oc-«c 
••THE LORD'S PRAYER" 

James Freeman Clarke - - 35c — ^3C 
••SOME ETHICAL PHASES OF 
THE LABOR QUESTION" 

Carroll D. Wright ... $1.00— 9c 
"FOUNDER OF CHRISTENDOM" 

Goldwin Smith ... - 50c — 5c 
••SMOKE AND FLAME" - - 8oc— 9c 
••THE COMING PEOPLE" 

Charles F. Dole - - - - 75c — 7c 
••THE MAN JESUS" 

John W. Chadwick - - - 75c — 7c 
"RELIGION OF HUMANITY" 

O. B. Frothingham - - $1.00— iic 
••TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW 
ENGLAND" 

O. B. Frothingham - - $1.00— 1 6c 
"MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS" 

Frederic H. Hedge - - $1.00— 13c 
PRAYERS BY THEODORE PAR- 
KER 

Preface by Louisa M. Alcott and 

a Memoir by F. B. Sanborn - 75c — 8c 
PRAYERS BY HORATIO STEB- 

BINS $1.25— IOC 

"HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 

ISRAEL" - - - $1.20— IOC 
••THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL" 
(paper cover) 

Prof. C. H. Cornell - - - 25c— 6c 
••ATHEISM TO THEISM" 

C. F. Dole IOC— 2C 

••THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN 
GUEST" 

An Oriental Explanation of the 

Figure of Shepherd Life in the 

Twenty-third Psalm ... 5c— ic 
"GOD AND THE SOUL" 

Richard A. Armstrong - - 40c — 5c 
MARTINEAU'S ••STUDY OF RE- 
LIGION" 

Richard A. Armstrong - - 60c — 6c 
••MAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD" 

Richard A. Armstrong - - 40c — 6c 
••THEISM OR AGNOSTICISM" 

Essay on Grounds of Belief in God. 

Rev. B. Martland - - - 6oc— 6c 

NATURE BOOKS 

••THE CLERK OF THE WOODS" 

Bradford Torrey - - . - $1.10— qc 
••THE STILL HUNTER" 

Theodore S. Van Dyke - $1.75— iQC 
••A WATCHER IN THE WOODS" 

Dallas Lore Sharp ... 85c— loc 
••THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS" 

Charles G. D. Roberts - $1.60—150 

riaiON 

••THE AFFAIR AT THE INN" 

Kate Douglas Wigein Jane Helen 
Findlater, Mary Findlater, Allan 
McAulay $1.00— loc 

••THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH 
IN RUGEN" 
By author of Elizabeth in Her Ger- 
man Garden $1.20— iic 

"REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM" 
Kate Douglas Wiggin - - $1.00— loc 
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TRACTS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 

Miscellaneous, a. 

By J. T, Sunderland. 

WORSHIP. 
4th Series. No. 31. 
By Robert CoIIyer. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 
4th Series. No. 44. 
By W. C. Gannett. 

THE MAIN LINES OF RELIGION AS 

HELD BY UNITARIANS. 

4th Series. No. 46. 

By Brooke Herford. 

UNITARIANISM— IT IS A POSITIVE 

FAITH. 

4th Series. No. 58. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 

CHILDREN. 

4th Series. No. 67. 

By Minot J. Savage. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

By Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

Pamphlet Scries. No. 6. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE BALTIMORE SERMON. 

By William Ellery Channing. 

BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

By Rev. William C. Gannett. 
4th Series. No. 144. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Samuel J. May. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 



The abovt tracts will be tent free to any one app'ying to the 
UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 374 Sutter St., 8. F. 



Unitarian Literature 

sent FREE by tk* 

CHANNING AUXILIARY 

Of the First Unitarian Church. Cor. Geary and Franklin 
Streets, San Francisco 

Addrtss CHANNING AUXILIARY. 



GEO. H. BUCKINGHAM 
REAL ESTATE. INSURANCE 
STOCK AND BOND BROKER 
423 HAYWARDS BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

HIMSIR OF STOCK AND SOfiD EXCHANOI 



A New School of Liberal 
Theology 

AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



Students prepared for the work 
of the Twentieth Century 
Ministry, in connection with 
the opportunities offered by 
the University of California 



For prospectus address the Dean 

Rev. EARL MORSE WILBUR 

141 3 Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 



W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 



STOVES 
METALS 
IRON PIPE 
MANTELS 

GRATES 

AND TILING 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

STAMPED . CORRUGATED • IRON 



309 TO 317 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fisher & Co. (ino 

HATTERS AND 
FURNISHERS 

No. 9 Montgomery St., Lick House 

SAN FRANCISCO 



BANK BOND 

"Look for the Watermark'* 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 



Manufactured for 

Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 

California's Leading Paper House 
401-403 Sansome Street, San Francisco 



Gbo. H. Murdock 



C. Pbrcy Murdock 



Geo. H. Murdock & Son 

INSURANCE 

Fire - Marine - Life - Accident - Liability 

406 California Street 
san francisco 



TELEPHONE MAIN 680. 



GEO. HANSEN 

Landscape Architect 

..Designer of.. 

Public and Private Gardens 



Advisory Architect to Park Commissions, 
Municipalities and Cemetery Associations 

2705 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 




(Linen-Mesh) 



Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily and chill easily, 
cannot bear drafts, and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia or rheumatism. 
As a rule they wear woolen underwear; the heavier the garment the weaker the 
skin. The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment 
for the skin. It gives tone and vigor to it. Under it the skin becomes strong 
and active, capable of protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 

A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Houses Everywhere Sell It 

For catalogues and samples of the materials, address 

The Dcimcl Linen-Mcsh Co^ 



Or 

SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Montgomery St. 



491 Broadway, New York 



WASHINQTON. D. C. 
728 Iffth St., N. W. 



MONTREAL, CAN. 
2202 St. Catherine St. 



LONDON. BNO. 
10 Bread St., B.C. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONPBRBNCB OP UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHB5. 

BoABD 01* DntioiOBa— William P. Oldbl Preii- 
denty Portland, Or. : William H. fayson, 
Yiee-Preddent, Berkeiey, CaL; Bbv. Chbib- 
TOPHiR Bux8% Seeretary, Alameda, CaL; 
Jabish Glemxmt, Trelunirer, San Fran- 
eiaeo; Hon. Hobagi Davis, Bxv. Bbaovobo 
Lbayitt, Ban Francisco; Biv. W. B. Si- 
M0MD8, Seattle; Biv. B. A« Goox>sIDal^ 
Santa Barbara; Stoddabd Jiss, Lob An- 
geles. 

Bit. Eabl M. Wilbub, Bean Theological School, 
Oakland, CaL 

Untfabian Hbadquabsirs — 374 Sntter Street, 
San Frandsoo. 

Bl7. OxoBGi W. SroMi^ Held Seeretarj, A« 
U. A., 374 Sntter Street, San Frandseo. 

Bb?. Wm. O. Euot, Jr., Sapt. for Oregon and 
Washington, 681 Schnjler Street, Port- 
land, O^on. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Alamxda Bev. Christopher Bness. 

Bkbselky Bev. Earl M. Wilbur. 

Fbxsko Ber. N. A. HaskeU. 

Los Amoxlbs.. 

Oakland Bev. William M. Jones. 

Pomona Bev. George W. Fuller. 

Bedlands Bev. Maxwell Savage. 

San Dugo Bev. E. B. Watson. 

San Franoisoo— First Church — 
Bev. Bradford Leavitt. 
Second Church — ^Bev. C. Calvert Smoot. 

San Josx Bev. Anthonj Mills. 

Santa An A..... Bev. Francis Watry. 
Santa BARBASA.Bev. Benj. A. Goodridge. 
Santa Cbxtz. . • .Bev. Fred W. Atkinson. 
Santa Bosa.... 

OBEGON. 

Hood Bivsb. . . .Bev. O. J. Nelson. 

Portland Bev. G. C. Cressej, DJ>. 

Bev. Thos. L. EHot, DJ). 
Pastor Emeritus. 
Salim. Bev. Frank A. PoweQ. 

WASHINGTON. 

EviRiTT Bev. W. D. Simonds. 

SXATTLB Bev. W. D. Simonds. 

Spokanb Bev. J. A. Cruzan. 

P0BTANGXLB8..Bev. J. A. Baldridgc. 

MONTANA. 

HXLBNA Bev. E. Stanton Hodgin. 

Gbeat Falls.. .Bev. Jos. P. MacCarthy. 
Bttttb. Bev. Lewis J. Duncan. 

IDAHO. 

BOISB 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake City. Bev. Frank F. Eddy. 

CENTRAL PACIPIC CONPBRBNCB. 

President— William H. Patson. 
Vice-President— John W. Stktson. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Bev. Chbistopheb Bubss. 

south PACIPIC CONPBRBNCB. 
President— MxLviN B. Gay. 
Vice-President— M. H. LuoB. 
Secretary— Bev. Gsobgb W. Fuller. 
Treasurer— Miss Maroarict M. Fsm. 



NORTH PACIPIC CONPBRBNCB. 

President— William F. Woodward. 
Vice-President — ^Hon. E. L. Smith. 
Becording Secretary— Balph W. Wilbur. 
Corresponding Secretary— Bev. W. G. Euot, Jr. 



NATIONAL CONPBRBNCB OP UNITARUN AND 
OTHBR CHRISTIAN CHURCHBS. 

President— Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. 

Vice-Presidenta— Thomas J. Morris, Gborgs 
E. Adams, Gxorgx C. Pxrxins, J. Harsxn 
Bhoadbs, Francis C. Lowell, Bookwood 
Hoar. 

Secretary- Bev. Waltir F. Grxinman. 

Treasurer— Mr. B. C. Hxhcphrkys. 



AMBRICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

President— Bev. Samukl A. Eliot, D. D. 

Vice-Presidents— JosxPH W. Symonds, LL. D., 
Bookwood Hoar, John Harsxn Bhoadis, 
Thomas J. Morris, Gxorgs K Adams, 
HORAGR Davis, LL. D. 

Secretary- Bev. Charles E. St. John. 

Treasurer— Francis H. Lincoln. 



THB UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIBTY. 

Presidwt— Bev. K A. Horton. 
Vice-Presidents— C. A. Murdoch, Bev. A. M. 

Lord. 
Clerk— Miss Louisa P. Parkxr. 
Treasurei^Mr. B. C. Humfhrxys. 



THB NATIONAL ALUANCB. 

President— Miss Emma C. Low. 
Treasurer— Mrs. Mary Louiss Catlin. 
Becording Secretary — ^Mrs. Emily A. Fotikld. 
Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Bobkrt H. 
Davis. 

OmCZRS 7R0M THS PAOmO OOAST. 

Vice-President— Mrs. Horagi Davis. 
Directors— Mrs. Isabxl A. Baldwin, Mrs. 

Elizabbph G. Baurhyti, Mrs. W. M. 

Stxwart. 



VOUNO PBOPLB'S RBU0I0U8 UNION. 

President— Mr. Carlvion Amis Whxelir, 
Secretary— Miss Emily Bouvi Osborn. 
Treasurei^-Mr. Augustus J. Boydxn. 
Vice-President — (from Pacific Coast) — Bev. 
Mazwxex Savagk. 
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UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Untnimously adopted tt the Saratoga Conference in 1894 



THE National ConfisrenGe of Unitarian aad Oth«r Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, ^^ ^^ purpose of strengthenbg the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better work 
for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus» 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, thai practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the £gict that its constituency is congrqfa- 
tional in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
Constitution vis to be construed as an authoritative test; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims. 

OUR DECLARATION 

(At eiprMMd la the By-Ltwt of tht Amtrican Ualttriaa Astoeitttoo) 

** The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to difiiise 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity; and all 
Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate with it for 
that purpose." 

OUR CREEDLESS FAITH 

The Fatherhood of God 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward forever. 

♦ ♦ 

CHURCH COVENANT 

P«fMriilid by RffT.CIiAi1itG»AiMt»D.D., and adopted bjnott UaltariaB ChifdMa at 
Uic sole baiia of aMmbenhip. 

In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
tlie worship of God and the service of man. 

\ 
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